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NEW MEMBER 


A NEW PLAG flies in the arc of white 
poles fronting the United Nations 
General Assembly building. On De- 
cember 12, the General Assembly, on 
the endorsement of the Security Coun- 
cil, unanimously acclaimed as a new 
member Guinea, a former French de- 
pendency in West Africa. Last sum- 
mer, in a referendum among France’s 
territories, the people of 
Guinea chose independence, though 
they stressed the hope that their ties 
with France would remain close. With 
a population of about 2.5 million, 
Guinea, which is bounded by Portu- 
guese Guinea, Sierra Leone, Liberia 
and the French West Africa territories 
of Senegal, Sudan and the Ivory Coast, 
is primarily an agricultural and min- 
ing country. (See page 14.) 

The description of the flag of 
Guinea says that “the National Em- 
blem shall be Red, Yellow and Green 
in vertical stripes of equal width.” 

The admission of Guinea, bringing 
United Nations membership to eighty- 
two, highlighted the first part of the 
thirteenth regular session of the As- 
sembly which dealt with seventy-three 
items of political, security, economic, 
social, budgetary and legal affairs and 
the status of dependent peoples. The 
session, which adjourned at midnight 
on December 13, will resume on 
February 20 to consider exclusively 
the question of the future of the two 
African trust territories of the Came- 
roons under French and_ British 
administration respectively. (See page 
6.) 

Charles Malik of Lebanon’ was 
President of the Assembly. Among 
tributes to Mr. Malik as the session 
closed was this one from Yacoub Os- 
man of Sudan. “We have always 
recognized in Mr. Malik a man of 
vast knowledge, of tremendous energy 
which he has always put to the service 
of his fellow men,” Mr. Osman said. 
“Those of us who have watched him 
closely at work were highly impressed 
by his moral courage, his sense of 
duty, his sense of fairness and his 
sense of humor, not to forget the 
efficient and businesslike manner with 
which he has discharged the important 
and sometimes difficult tasks of his 
high office.” 


overseas 
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UNICEF 

ProFits of more than half a million 
dollars from the sale of UNICEF Greet- 
ing Cards this year will be enough to 
pay for ten days of all the Fund's pro- 
grams round the world. Nearly ten 
million cards have been sold so far. 
Last year just under eight million 
cards were sold. 


HAMMARSKJOLD TO UNEF 


ONCE AGAIN soldiers of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force were hosts 
to Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold over Christmas. As he did last 
year, Mr. Hammarskjold stayed with 
Lieutenant General E. L. M. Burns, 
Commander of UNEF, in Gaza ond 
paid personal visits to each of the 
battalions on duty in the Gaza Strip 
and along the International Border 
in the Sinai desert. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold left New York on Decem- 
ber 18 for Stockholm where he stayed 
until his departure for Gaza on De- 
cember 22. 


Also in Gaza during Christmas 
week were four American artists fur- 
nishing entertainment for UNEF troops. 
They are Clare Nelson, a_ sing- 
er, Ralph Hark, a triple threat ac- 
cordionist, guitarist and magician, 
Paula Lamon, a dancer, and Joe Ran- 
kin, “the fastest xylophonist in the 
world” and master of ceremonies. 

Leaving Gaza on December 26, Mr. 
Hammarskjold went to Khartoum 
and then to Addis Ababa on Decem- 


ber 29 for the opening of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa. Before 
his return to Headquarters on January 
9, Mr. Hammarskjold plans visits also 
to Mogadishu, Jerusalem, Amman, 
Riyadh, Cairo and Benghazi. 

“I am happy to have this opportu- 
nity to meet all my friends out in the 
region,” Mr. Hammarskjold said in an 
airport interview on his departure. “I 
hope that what I will be able to 
achieve in these talks—although this 
is not a political mission but a Christ- 
mas trip—will prove to be of some 
importance in the general effort in 
which we are engaged, all of us, to 
move toward a more happy and 
peaceful world.” 


MENTAL HEALTH 


NEW PSYCHIATRIC developments in 
Europe will be studied by Herve Bazin, 
a French writer, as a contribution to 
World Health Day 1959 for which the 
theme will be Mental Illness and Men- 
tal Health in the World of Today. 


Mental health represents one of the 
most important public health problems 
in industralized countries today, the 
World Health Organization pointed 
out in announcing the project. Be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent of all hos- 
pital beds in Europe are occupied by 
mental patients who in many 
could be rapidly restored to health by 
active care and treatment 


cases 


PETROLEUM SYMPOSIUM 


THE SYMPOSIUM of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, concluded in New 
Delhi on December 16, 
that an oil and natural gas map of 
Asia and the Far East, showing areas 
of likely find and areas with few or no 
possibilities, would be useful. The 
standardization and _ publication of 
petroleum industry statistics were rec- 
ommended. The possibility of estab- 
lishing regional petroleum institutes 
for Asia and the Far East for the 
training of technical personnel was 


considered 





also considered by the symposium. 
Ihe proceedings will be published be- 
fore the convening of the World Petro- 
leum Congress, scheduled for June 
1959 in New York 


ORATORIO HEARD 


THE FIRST PERFORMANCE in the West- 
ern Hemisphere of Yunus Emre, Op. 
26, an oratorio for soloists, chorus and 
orchestra by A. Adnan Saygun, of 
lurkey, was given on November 25, 
1958, in the United Nations Assembly 
Hall by the Symphony of the Air con- 


The oc- 
reception given by 
President of the Assembly and Mrs 
Malik and the Secretary-General. The 
concert opened with a work entitled 
Invocation, by Anis Fuleihan, a com- 
poser born in Lebanon 


ducted by Leopold Stokowski 


casion was the 


Though a western musical compo- 
sition, Yunus Emre is inspired by old 
rurkish themes. The music reflects the 
feelings of Yunus Emre, a legendary 
poet of Turkey of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Saygun, the composer, was 
born in Ismir in 1907, studied in Tur- 
key and Paris and has concentrated, 
since 1931, on musical folklore and 


composition 


SIGNATURES AND RATIFICATIONS 


FRANCE BECAME the fourteenth coun- 
try to sign the Convention on the 
Recognition and Enforcement of For- 
eign Arbitral Awards. The Convention 
is designed to ensure that a private 
agreement to arbitrate will be fully 
respected by the courts of all countries 
that become parties to it. It also pro- 
vides that the party adjudged to have 
won an arbitral proceeding will not 
be blocked by legal devices from ob- 
taining the award 

Pakistan has become a party to the 
Convention on the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization, 
which will formally come into ex- 
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istence in 1959 as a new specialized 
agency in the field of shipping. Its 
first Assembly will meet in London 
in January. The Convention came into 
force on March 17, 1958. There are 
twenty-four parties to the Convention. 

Bulgaria and Ecuador signed the 
Convention on the Recognition and 
Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral 
Awards. 


SOUTH AFRICA RAILWAYS 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK for Recon- 
struction and Development and an un- 
derwriting syndicate in the United 
States have joined to lend the equiva- 
lent of $50 million to the Union of 
South Africa for railway expansion 
and other development. The transac- 
tion consists of an International Bank 
loan in various currencies equivalent 
to $25 million and a $25 million issue 
of external loan bonds. 


Work will include improvement of 
some 410 miles of rail line, electrifi- 
cation of 640 miles and new construc- 
tion of 160 miles of branch and subur- 
ban lines. A total of 530 electric, 
diesel and steam locomotives and a 
large quantity of rolling stock will be 
bought 


South African railways have greatly 
increased their capacity, and now carry 
two thirds more freight than at the 
end of the war, but are still not able 
to handle all the freight offered. 


The Bank has arranged to borrow 
$58 million in United States dollars 
from the Central Bank of Germany. 
the Deutsche Bundesbank. Of this 
sum, $25 million will replace the $25 
million maturity due January 16, 1959, 
on a previous loan by the Bundesbank 
to the World Bank. The Bank will 
place with the Bundesbank an issue of 
three-year 37% per cent notes, dated 
January 16, 1959, and maturing on 
January 16, 1962. The new notes will 
be denominated in United States dol- 
lars. Net borrowings by the Inter- 
national Bank from the Bundesbank, 
on completion of the current trans- 
action, will amount to the equivalent 
of $348 million. Of this sum $300 mil- 
lion will be denominated in United 
States dollars and DM 200 million 
($48 million) in Deutsche Mark 


The Bank has made a loan of $2.8 
million for expansion of electric power 
production in Cali, the main city of 
the Cauca Valley in Colombia. Cali 
has become one of Colombia’s most 
important industrial cities. The many 
new industries that have been estab- 
lished there have been operating suc- 
cessfully and some of them have been 
recently, notably Colom- 

foreign-owned cement, 


expanding 
bian- and 


paper and pharmaceutical plants. The 
expansion of electric power supplies 
has greatly aided this industrial 
growth. Population growth and rapid 
industrialization continue to create 
new demands for electricity. The loan 
will finance a second 10,000-kilowatt 
unit at a steam plant at Yumbo, not 
far from Cali. 


SURPRISE ATTACK 


THE LAST of thirty official sessions of 
the Conterence of Experts to study 
possible measures which might be help- 
ful in preventing surprise attack was 
held in the Nations in 
Geneva on December 18. The Con- 
ference began on November 10. Ex- 
perts attended from Canada, France. 
Italy, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, on one side and from 
the USSR, the Polish People’s Repub- 
lic, the Czechoslovak Republic, the 
People’s Republic of Romania and the 
Albanian People’s Republic on the 
other. The Secretary-General was 
represented by his personal representa 
tive T. H. Narayanan. Conference 
facilities and secretariat services were 
provided by the United Nations 


Palais des 


By prior agreement, the conference 
held its sessions in private. In_ the 
course of the meetings, the participants 
stated their positions and their points 
of view and exchanged opinions on the 


problems discussed. They said that the 


meetings had been helpful in clarifying 
for each side the views of the other 
side. They expressed the hope that dis 
cussions on the problems of preventing 
surprise attacks will be resumed as 
soon as possible. The meetings are sts 
pended during the holiday season. The 
participants will report to their govern 
ments 


ISRAELI COMPLAIN1I 


[HE COMPLAINT of Israel heard by the 
Council on December 8 
United Arab Republic 


with a grave act of aggression on 


Security 
charged the 
December 3 by armed forces of the 
UAR against Israeli territory in the 
Huleh area of northeast Galilee. The 
Council heard Israeli and UAR repre- 


sentatives. 


The Council is also studying a re- 
port from Major General Carl Carls- 
son von Horn, Chief of Staff of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization, concerning that incident 
and others of his efforts, so far with- 
out success, to “reach a solution ac- 
ceptable to both parties for the regu- 
lation of civilian activities in the east- 
ern Huleh area of the demilitarized 
zone.” 


January 1959 
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NEW AVIATION AGENCY HEAD 


THE NEW Secretary-General of the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion is Ronald M. Macdonnell, Can- 
ada’s Deputy Under-Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. He has been ap- 
pointed to a five-year term beginning 


in mid-1959, succeeding Carl Ljung- 
berg, of Sweden, who will retire next 
summer after seven years. Before tak- 
ing his present post in the Canadian 
Government, Mr. Macdonnell was 
Ambassador of Canada to the United 
Arab Republic. Previously he was Ca- 
nadian Minister in France and held 
positions in Washington, Moscow and 
Prague. 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


THE FIRST United Nations commemo- 
rative stamp of 1959 will depict the 
New York City Building at Flushing 
Meadow, New York, where a number 
of sessions of the General Assembly 
have been held. The 4¢ (magenta) 
and 8¢ (green-blue) stamps will be 
issued on March 30, 1959. This is the 
second stamp in the series depicting 
buildings in which the General Assem- 
bly has been held. The design of the 
new stamp is by Robert Perrot of the 
United Nations Secretariat. 


LOCUST CONTROL 


THE Foop AND AGRICULTURE Organi- 
zation has called for a strong campaign 
against the desert locust in the Arabian 
Peninsula in the coming year. The 
FAO Arabian Peninsular Desert Locust 
Control Subcommittee, which met re- 
cently in Cairo, said in its report that 
the locust situation, because of swarms 
that have already reached the Penin- 
sula and the continuing threat of fur- 
ther invasions from Africa, is suffi- 
ciently grave to require preparations 
for the maximum campaign possible. 

In the past few months a consider- 
able number of swarms escaped from 
their summer breeding areas in Africa 
where breeding was particularly heavy 
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this year and where effective control 
measures could not be undertaken in 
some inaccessible regions. The swarms 
spread rapidly to the north and north- 
west, reaching Algeria and Morocco. 
The Canary Islands and Madeira were 
severely infested. The invasion also 
developed eastward, crossing the Red 
Sea to the Arabian Peninsula. 


GEORGI DAMIANOV 


MEMBERS OF Assembly Committees 
paid tribute on December 1 to the 
memory of Georgi Damianov, Presi- 
dent of the Presidium of the National 
Assembly of the People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria. Members observed one min- 
ute of silence. 


POPULATION STUDIES 


A REPORT on recent developments 
affecting the work of the United Na- 
tions in the field of population is on 
the provisional agenda for the tenth 
session of the Population Commission 
in Geneva on February 9 through 20. 
Other items include world population 
situation and prospects, technical as- 
sistance in the field of population, 
demographic pilot studies, demo- 
graphic aspects of urbanization and in- 
dustrialization with special reference 
to the study of internal migration, 
world population census program and 
other activities in demographic statis- 
tics and regional work in the field of 
population. 


ASIAN CENSUS 


AN EXPERIMENTAL CENSUS held in 
Adachimachi Saitama Prefecture near 
Tokyo on October 28 and a field trip 
to the Mie Prefecture in the Osaka 
area to observe actual census-taking 
by Japanese authorities were features 
of a regional census training center 
for Asia and the Far East held in 
Tokyo under the auspices of the 
United Nations and its Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

The census course, from September 
2 through December 2, was divided 
into population, housing and agricul- 
ture sections. The fifty-one participants 
came from Afghanistan, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Republic of China, 
Federation of Malaya, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Japan, Republic of Korea, 
Laos, Nepal, North Borneo, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Ryukyu Islands, Thailand 
and Vietnam. 

Fellowships granted by the United 
Nations and FAO enabled thirty-seven 
participants to attend. Two fellowships 
were awarded by the International Co- 
operation Administration of the United 
States and twelve were granted by the 
participants’ governments. 


OBSERVERS LEAVE 


THE UNITED NATIONS Observation 
Group in Lebanon officially ceased 
its operation on December 9 when the 
last group of United Nations military 
observers left Beirut (see page 22). 
Present to say good-bye to twenty- 
seven Scandinavian observers were the 
three members of the Observation 
Group, Major General Odd Bull, 
UNOGIL’s Chief of Staff, Galo Plaza, 
Chairman of the Group and Ambas- 
sador Rajeshwar Dayal. 

Mohamed Ali Hamade, Acting Sec- 
retary-General of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Edward Rizk, 
Chief of the United Nations Liaison 
Committee and former United Nations 
delegate, represented Lebanon. On the 
outgoing flight were twenty-two ob- 
servers from Denmark, four from 
Sweden and one from Norway. 

The only members of UNOGIL re- 
maining are charged with liquidation 
procedures. 


MEKONG PROJECT 


CARL PAULSEN of the United States 
and Paul Bourriéres of France, two of 
the three members of the international 
advisory board set up to assist the 
Mekong Coordination Committee, have 
returned to Bangkok, Thailand, follow- 
ing a brief inspection tour of sites in 
Vietnam and Cambodia which have 
been proposed for development of the 
Lower Mekong River Basin. 


In Vietnam, they visited the Mekong 
Delta and the National Cartographic 
Services at Dalat. In Cambodia, they 
inspected proposed sites on river 
beaches at Sambor Rapids and Khone 
Falls where the Mekong scheme would 
call for dams, barrages, hydroelectric 
installations and navigation facilities 
They undertook a similar tour at the 
proposed dam site on Tonlesap River 
The two experts attended a special 
meeting of the Mekong Coordination 
Committee in Bangkok from Decem- 
ber 15 to 19, 1958. 

The Committee accepted an offer 
by Japan to undertake a two-year pro- 
gram of reconnaissance of the main 
tributaries of the river. The Japanese 
said that fifteen experts would begin 
investigations in January along the 





Mekong tributaries, to open the way 
for development in irrigation, naviga- 
tion, hydropower and flood control. 

The Committee also reviewed details 
of the assistance programs proposed by 
France, New Zealand and the United 
States 


{TOMIC WASTE 


AN EXPERT PANEL on the disposal of 
radioactive wastes in the sea, set up 
by the International Atomic Energy 
ended its first series of meet- 
ings on December 9 in Vienna at 
which it decided, among other things, 
to set up working parties that will co- 
Operate with the 1Aga staff on a num- 
ber of specific problems 


Agency 


“The many complex problems asso- 
ciated with the disposal of radioactive 
wastes in the sea touch upon different 
aspects of nuclear energy developments 
in the world including nuclear pro- 
The related problems concern, 
techniques of treating 
wastes, oceanography, marine biology, 
protection of fisheries and radio- 
biology. All must be 
considered in detail so as to ensure 

with recognized health 
the agency said. 


pulsion 


for instance, 


these aspects 
conformity 
standards,” 


The first report of the panel is ex- 
pected to contain a series of recom- 
mendations founded both on a general 
survey of the whole field and on de- 
different 
These might 
the basis for an international agree- 
ment. (See page 18.) 


tailed studies of aspects 


recommendations form 


The International Atomic Energy 
Agency became the ninth organization 
Sharing in the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance on October 2 
1958, when the Economic and Social 


? 
‘, 


Council unanimously approved its par- 
ticipation. In a recent summary the 
agency suggests fields in which IAEA 
technical assistance might be useful 
It could help countries in analyzing 
needs that might be met by the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy; in training 
of personnel; in using radioactive iso- 
topes in agriculture, industry, medi- 
geology and other fields; in 
health, safety and waste-disposal prob- 


cine, 


lems; in planning and developing re 
programs; and in the mining 


and processing of nuclear materials. 


actor 


Canada has offered to provide free 
of charge to the agency three tons of 
natural uranium worth about $100,- 
000 to meet the agency’s first request 
for nuclear fuel. Invitations to submit 
been sent to governments 
following a request from Japan. 


bids had 


Three countries bid. The United 
States submitted the bid of the Davison 
Chemical Company, Baltimore, Mary- 


land, at $54.34 per kilogram f.o.b 


Baltimore. Belgium submitted the bid 
of the Société Générale des Minérals, 
Brussels, at 1,700 Belgian francs 
per kilogram (equivalent of $34) 
f.o.b. Antwerp. Canada offered the 
uranium at no charge, f.o.b. a Can- 
adian seaport. In an accompanying 
letter Canada specified that the agency 
was expected to sell the uranium at a 
price “bearing a reasonable relation- 
ship to the current world price” and 
that the offer was made in order to 


“expedite the Agencv’s activities.” 


Mr. Sterling Cole, Director-General 
of IAEA, termed the Canadian offer 
“an inoculation of encouragement” for 
all those working to develop the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy in the world 
and immediately sent a cable of thanks 
to the Prime Minister of Canada. 


DRAWING ACCOUNT 


THE INTERNATIONAL Monetary Fund 
has entered into an arrangement which 
permits the Government of Pakistan 
to draw the equivalent of $25 million 
in currencies held by the Fund during 
the next twelve months. Pakistan has 
made no previous drawing upon the 


Fund’s resources 


{FRICAN ECONOMIC COMMISSION 


SECRETARY-GENERAL Dag Hammar- 
skjold will attend the opening session 
of the new Economic Commission for 
Africa on December 29, 1958, in 
Addis Ababa 


The geographical scope of the Com- 
mission’s work ts defined as the whole 
continent of Africa, Madagascar and 
other African islands. 


Membership is open to 
Ethiopia, France, Ghana, Italy, Li- 
beria, Libya, Morocco, Portugal, 
Spain, Sudan, Tunisia, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Arab Repub- 
lic, the United Kingdom and to any 
state in the area which later be- 
comes a member of the United Na- 
tions. Any territory which has become 
responsible for its own international 


Belgium, 


relations may be admitted as a mem- 
ber on itself presenting its application 
to the Economic and Social Council 
through the Commission. States ceas- 
have any territorial respon- 
Africa shall, by the same 


resolution of the Council, cease to be 


ing to 
sibilities in 
members of the regional Commission 


Any territory, or part or 
thereof, within the geographical scope 


group 


of the Commission may be admitted to 
associate membership of ECA on the 
application to the Commission by the 
state responsible for the international 
relations of such territory. Associate 
members admitted initially by the 
Economic and Social Council are the 


Federation of Nigeria, Gambia, Kenya 
and Zanzibar, Sierra Leone, Somali- 
land Protectorate, Tanganyika, Uganda 
and the Trust Territory of Somalia. 

Mekki Abbas, of Sudan, is Execu- 
tive Secretary of Eca. He has been 
Managing Director of the Gezira 
Scheme, a million-acre development 
project operated on behalf of Sudan. 


The Imperial Board of Telecom- 
munications of Ethiopia has announced 
that it will provide a collect telegram 
service for correspondents covering 


the first session of ECA 


{IR SAFETY 


WAYS OF AVOIDING air collisions, im- 
proving search and rescue procedures 
in case of aircraft accidents and de- 
veloping standard automatic equip- 


ment to cope with growing air con- 


gestion have been proposed by a meet- 


ing at the International Civil Aviation 


Organization’s headquarters in Mont- 
real in November. The recommenda- 
tions were drawn up by IcAo’s Rules 
of the Air, Air Traffic Services, and 
Search and Rescue Division. The pro- 
posals will be considered by !cao’s 
Air Navigation Commission and the 
73 member nations before they are 
submitted to the 1cao Council 


ECOSOC’S PROGRAM 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
concluded its resumed twenty-sixth 
session on December 11 after deciding 
on its work program for 1959. 


The Council’s next, twenty-seventh, 
session will be held in Mexico City 
beginning April 7. It will consider the 
reports of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Finance Corporation 
Other items on the agenda include 
economic development of underde- 
veloped countries; international coop- 
eration on cartography; international 
commercial arbitration; report of the 
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United Nations Population Commis- 
sion; media of information in under- 
developed countries; UNICEF; and non- 
governmental organizations. 

For its twenty-eighth session, to be 
held in Geneva beginning June 30, the 
Council approved as tentative items 
for the agenda the world economic 
situation; the world social situation; 
economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries; technical assistance; 
annual report of the Governing Coun- 
cil of the Special Fund; reports from 
the Commissions on Transport and 
Communications, Human Rights, and 
the Status of Women. 


CHILDREN’S FUND 


JoHN E. RYAN of Australia has been 
elected 1959 Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund. Mrs. Zena Harman of 
Israel was elected to serve as Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, Dr. 
Branko Karapandza as Chairman of 
the Committee on Administrative 
Budget and Miss Minerva Bernardino, 
as First Vice-Chairman. 

Other Board officers for 1959 are 
Miss Lily Tongson of the Philippines, 
Second Vice-Chairman, Dr. P. Koz- 
usznik of Poland, Third Vice-Chair- 
man, and Mr. Yehia Samy of the 
United Arab Republic, Fourth Vice- 
Chairman. 


REFUGEE FLIGHT 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES Of special 
flights to bring aged and sick refugees 
to Europe from the Far East trans- 
mitted 61 persons of European origin, 
chiefly white Russians, from Hong 
Kong on December 6. The flight was 
arranged by the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration. 
The refugees will receive permanent 
care in Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Ireland, Italy, Sweden and Switzerland. 
Their resettlement has been financed 
jointly by the High Commissioner's 
Office, a number of voluntary agencies 
and the governments of the countries 
of reception. 

All but one of the refugees are aged, 
tubercular or chronically ill; one is the 
mother of a tubercular patient. All 
were recently permitted to leave China 
and have been found places in homes 
and institutions in Europe as a result 
of negotiations by the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office. 


Additional flights are scheduled 
December 18 and on January 6, 1959. 
The aircraft for these flights, each 
providing seats for some 50 refugees, 
are being made available by the United 
Kingdom. 
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SCIENCE PROGRAM 


UNESCO’s TENTH GENERAL Confer- 
ence ended a month-long meeting in 
Paris on December 5 and approved a 
budget of $2,825,942, for the organi- 
zation’s science program in 1959 and 
1960. Asking UNESCO to give greater 
emphasis to its arid zones project and 
exchange of scientists and scientific 
information to promote world peace, 
the Conference also introduced two 
new areas for study: outer space, and 
cerebrology—the science of the brain. 


Also approved are two conferences 
to be called under UNESCO auspices. 
One is on information processing, ex- 
pected to bring together 1,000 experts 
on data processing, cybernetics and 
automation in Paris in 1959. The 
other, on marine science, will probably 
be held in Denmark and will bring 
together oceanographers from many 
nations studying investigation of one 
of the least-known areas of the planet 
—the ocean depths. The possibility 
that several nations might band to- 
gether to equip oceanographic vessels 
to explore the deep will be taken up. 

Sir Ben Bowen Thomas of the 
United Kingdom has been elected 
Chairman of the Executive Board of 
UNESCO. Dr. Mohamed Awad of the 
United Arab Republic and Akira 
Matsui of Japan were elected Vice- 
Chairmen. 


PROGRAM APPRAISAL 


THREE EXPERTS in community develop- 
ment are undertaking a United Na- 
tions assignment in India at the re- 
quest of the Government. The pur- 
pose of the three month mission is to 
advise the government on its com- 
munity development program and to 


carry out an evaluation of the results 
so far achieved. 

The mission, organized by the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration and by the Bureau of 
Social Affairs, includes a former mem- 
ber of the Canadian Parliament, Mr. 


Major Coldwell, who will serve as 
chairman; a _ British anthropologist, 
Dr. Margaret Helen Read; and a 
French agricultural economist, René 
Fernand Dumont. 


Community development has been 
a major endeavor in the effort of India 
to raise standards of living. The pro- 
gram is designed to assist in develop- 
ing the health, educational, agricultural 
and social aspects of village life. It is 
intended to develop the resources of 
the country through the participation 
of the people themselves. India’s effort 
in this field is considered to be the 
biggest in the world and, as such, has 
been the subject of study by many 
governments faced with similar prob- 
lems. It has also attracted the atten- 
tion of eminent scholars in the social 
field throughout the world. 


COURT JUSTICE 

THE ELECTION to fill the vacancy on 
the International Court of Justice 
arising from the death of Judge José 
G. Guerrero, of El Salvador, should 
take place during the fourteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly or dur- 
ing a special session before the four- 
teenth session, the Security Council 
decided on November 25. 


The Court consists of 15 members, 
no two of whom may be nationals of 
the same state. The judges are elected 
by the General Assembly and by the 
Security Council, proceeding independ- 
ently but simultaneously. Election, 
held by secret ballot, requires an ab- 
solute majority of votes in both organs. 
Elections proceed on the basis of 
nominations made by national groups. 
The members of the Court are elected 
for nine years and may be reelected. 
Judge Guerrero was elected on Octo- 
ber 7, 1954, for a term to expire on 
February 5, 1964. 


EXPANDING TRADE 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION is needed to 
stimulate and expand world trade. 
This is the conclusion of the thirty- 
seven Contracting Parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
at their thirteenth session in Geneva 
on November 22. The session, which 
began on October 16, agreed on a 
program of action in three areas of 
international trade: tariff reduction; 
obstacles to the expansion of trade re- 
sulting from national agricultural pro- 
tective policies; and export problems 
of underdeveloped countries. Three 
committees, set up to carry out this 
program, begin work early in 1959. 


SJ 





Assembly’s ‘African Session’ Adjourned 


Will Meet in February on the Cameroons 


HE General Assembly adjourned the first part of 

its thirteenth regular session a few minutes before 
midnight on December 13. The Assembly will recon- 
vene on February 20 when it is scheduled to “consider 
exclusively” the future of the two African trust terri- 
tories of the Cameroons under French administration 
and the Cameroons under British administration, both 
of which have now reached the threshold of independ- 
ence 

rwenty-four hours before it adjourned the Assembly, 
in a unanimous decision, endorsed the admission to 
United Nations membership of Guinea, the newly in- 
dependent republic in West Africa. Guinea thus be- 
came the eighty-second member state of the United 
Nations (see page 14). 

Several other issues directly affecting Africa were 
dealt with during the crowded session, which opened 
on September 16. Indeed, the Assembly President, Dr. 
Charles Malik, of Lebanon, noted in his closing state- 
ment before the adjournment that “having regard to 
the second part of this session in February next, Africa 
truly figures in the thirteenth session of the General 
Assembly more than any other session so far” and he 
added: “If therefore any name is to be applied to this 
session I believe it could fairly be called the ‘African 
session.’ ” 

In his closing statement to the Assembly Dr. Malik 
declined to make any estimation of the session’s ac- 
complishments. Nevertheless, in the atmosphere of the 
session as a whole, he noted that there had been “a 
real desire for understanding; a more persistent effort at 
conciliation—even though at times it did not always 
succeed; and a real awareness of the great issues of 
peace and war at the present moment. 

“I do not believe that as a result of this part of the 
thirteenth session the general atmosphere of the world 
has, on our account, deteriorated,” Dr. Malik continued 
“I believe, on the contrary, that we have made a modest 
contribution to the improvement of the atmosphere in 
the world. Thus, I may say that the ‘cold war’ has not 
intensified as a result of our deliberations and decisions 
There is an appreciable effort—a persistent effort, at 


conciliation and understanding.” 
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Before the adjournment the representatives of several 
member nations paid warm tributes to Dr. Malik for 
the able manner in which he had conducted the business 
of the Assembly. Tributes were also paid to the Secre- 
tary-General and his senior officers. 


More Than 500 Meetings 


In the course of more than five hundred meetings 
the General Assembly dealt with no fewer than seventy- 
three agenda items. These ranged from important 
political issues such as disarmament, Cyprus, Algeria, 
the Hungarian situation, Korea, the peaceful use of 
outer space and the effects of atomic radiation, to the 
economic development of underdeveloped lands and 
the establishment of a special fund to aid such regions. 
Other questions considered included South West Africa, 
the progress of dependent peoples, technical assistance, 
refugee problems, the organization of an International 
Public Health and Medical Research Year, the calling 
of a second international conference on the law of the 
sea, and United Nations public information activities. 

A further indication of the importance of African 
problems in the United Nations is the fact that of a 
total of 486 committee meetings held during the first 
part of the thirteenth session, one hundred and three 
took place in the Fourth Committee, the organ dealing 
with trusteeship matters and developments in non- 
self-governing territories. The Assembly’s First (Politi- 
cal and Security) Committee held eighty-three meet- 
ings. Forty-seven plenary meetings have been held thus 
far during the session. 

In its closing hours the Assembly approved the 1959 
budget for the United Nations, at $60,802,120. This 
figure represented $43,500 more than the total pro- 
posed by the Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee, the addition being approved by the adop- 
tion of an amendment to add $43,000 to the estimates, 
in order to permit the holding in 1959 of a conference 
on statelessness, recommended by a previous Assembly 
decision. A number of other important budgetary ques- 
tions were also taken by the Fifth Committee (see 
General Assembly in Brief, page 62) 
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Assembly ’s Confidence an 


Efforts for Cyprus Accord 


HE General Assembly has expressed its confidence 

that continued efforts will be made by the parties 
involved in the Cyprus dispute to reach a peaceful, 
democratic and just solution, “in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 

The Assembly, taking this action on December 5, 
unanimously and without discussion endorsed a six- 
line draft resolution sponsored by Mexico. Introducing 
the proposal in plenary session, Dr. Rafael de la 
Colina stated that the text had been negotiated with 
the three parties directly concerned in the Cyprus 
problem—Greece, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 
The resolution also recalled the Assembly’s recom- 
mendation of 1957 on Cyprus (see below). 

The Assembly’s resolution followed protracted de- 
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bate in the First (Political) Committee on the Cyprus 
question during which no fewer than seven draft resolu- 
tions were considered. Discussion had shown that 
negotiations between the three governments directly 
concerned, together with the Cypriots, offered the best 
hope of any advance toward a solution of the Cyprus 
issue, which had come before the United Nations for 
the fifth successive year. 

In its report to the full Assembly, the Committee 
recommended that a conference be held between the 
Governments of Greece, Turkey and Britain and 
Cypriot representatives, in order to consider interim 
arrangements for administering the strife-torn island. 
The proposed conference would also consider a final 


solution. The resolution (see page 74 for details) was 
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adopted only by a simple majority in Committee, 
whereas Assembly endorsement required a two-thirds 
majority. The draft was not voted upon in plenary 
meeting. 

Cyprus, in the northeastern approaches of the 
Mediterranean, is the third largest island in that sea, 
smaller than Sardinia or Sicily but larger than Corsica 
or Crete. It has an area of 3,572 square miles, its 
greatest breadth is about sixty miles and from east to 
west it measures just over one hundred and forty miles. 
The population is estimated at a little over half a 
million, of whom about 400,000 are Greek-speaking 
and 100,000 Turkish. 

The question of the future of Cyprus was first 
brought before the General Assembly in 1954 when 
Greece proposed that the people of Cyprus “be allowed 
to express themselves on their future.” At that time the 
Assembly considered it “inappropriate” to adopt a 
specific resolution on the question and decided not to 
consider the issue further. 

A year later Greece again requested inscription of 
the Cyprus question on the Assembly’s agenda. Acting 
on the recommendation of its General (Steering) Com- 
mittee, the Assembly, by 28 votes to 22, with 10 
abstentions, decided against this. 

At the Assembly’s eleventh session, in 1956, Greece 
again proposed the Cyprus item for the agenda. Sub- 
sequently, on February 26, 1957, the Assembly adopt- 
ed resolution 1013 (XI) on the question. By this 
resolution the Assembly, “believing that the solution of 
this problem requires an atmosphere of peace and free- 
dom of expression,” expressed “the earnest desire that 
a peaceful, democratic and just solution will be found 
in accord with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations, and the hope that 
negotiations will be resumed and continued to this end.” 
This decision was taken by a vote of 57 to none, with 
one abstention 

At its twelfth session the Assembly again took up the 
Cyprus question, at Greece’s request. At that time the 
resolution recommended by the First Committee ex- 
pressed “earnest hope” that further negotiations would 
be undertaken with a view to having the right of self- 
determination applied in the case of the people of 
Cyprus. The recommendation, however, failed to 
receive a two-thirds majority vote in plenary session 
and was not adopted by the Assembly. 

In submitting the Cyprus question for inscription on 
the agenda at the Assembly’s thirteenth session, Greece 
maintained that the political, legal and moral back- 
ground of the issue, as expounded in debate at the 
Assembly's four previous sessions, remained unchanged. 
In an explanatory memorandum Greece emphasized 
that the issue was one of freedom and self-determina- 
tion claimed by a population which was living in 


“colonial bondage.” 


Partnership Plan 


A new development in the Cyprus question arose 
last June when the United Kingdom Government an- 


nounced what was described as a partnership plan for 
the island for a period of seven years. The United 
Kingdom invited the Greek and Turkish Governments 
to appoint their own representatives to cooperate with 
the British administration in a joint effort in running 
the country under a system of representative govern- 
ment. 

In giving details of the plan, the United Kingdom 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs told the Assem- 
bly’s First Committee (see page 71) that it had been 
put forward as an interim arrangement for the next 
seven years. It was, he stressed, designed to restore 
peace and prosperity to Cyprus and to ensure that the 
future would not in any way be prejudiced. All pos- 
sible long-term solutions would remain open, he said. 


Seven Draft Resolutions 


rhe First Committee considered the Cyprus question 
at fifteen meetings between November 25 and Decem- 
ber 4. As at previous sessions, the long debate under- 
lined the complexity of the problem, involving as it 
does the conflicting aspirations of the Greek and 
rurkish Cypriots, as well as ethnic and strategic factors. 
Early in the discussion it was apparent that members 
remained widely divided on the issue. The different 
approaches to the matter were indeed reflected in the 
seven draft resolutions introduced, none of which 
evoked completely emphatic support. 

A United Kingdom proposal, the first submitted in 
the Committee, noted with concern that “terrorism and 
violence” were still continuing on Cyprus. In its opera- 
tive part the draft invited the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment to continue its efforts toward a solution acceptable 
to all the parties and in accord with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. The other parties were 
invited to cooperate to this end and all concerned were 
asked “to use their best endeavors to put an end to 
terrorism and violence in Cyprus.” 

A Greek draft resolution expressed concern that no 
negotiations had been held between the United Kingdom 
Government and the Cyprians in accordance with the 
Assembly’s resolution 1013 (XI), and that the situa- 
tion in the island had greatly deteriorated, thereby 
endangering peace and security in the area. The draft 
considered that the political status and future of Cyprus 
should depend mainly on the Cyprians and “that the 
insulation of this problem from political, territorial or 
any other claim by any other country was necessary to 


promote through peaceful means a solution in accord 


with the purposes and principles of the Charter.” 
Greece’s proposal then invited the United Kingdom 
Government to assist the Cyprians toward instituting 
the status of independence, following a period of 
genuine and democratic self-government. The draft 
also stipulated that “adequate guarantees for the pro- 
tection of the Turkish minority as well as for its 
participation in the administration of the island” must 
be provided. In addition, Greece proposed that the 
Assembly set up a five-nation good offices committee 
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to cooperate with all concerned in implementation of 
the resolution. 


The third draft resolution submitted in the Com- 
mittee was a Turkish proposal. This recommended that 
the three governments directly concerned “resume and 
continue efforts in a spirit of cooperation, with a view 
to reaching a friendly solution in application of the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination accord- 
ing to the particular circumstances of Cyprus and its 
peoples, in conformity with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter.” The Turkish draft also called upon all 
concerned to refrain from encouraging violence in 
Cyprus and from resorting to radio broadcasts and 
other media of diffusion “in a manner harmful to 
peaceful relations between the two peoples of the 
island.” 

A fourth draft resolution, introduced by Colombia, 
called for the establishment of a United Nations 
observation group which, “at the request of all the 
parties concerned,” would act as a good offices com- 
mittee. The draft recommended that such a group 
should assist the interested parties to negotiate for a 
solution of the issue after making an “immediate on- 
the-spot study of the political, social and economic 
situation on the island.” The Colombian draft also 
called on those involved to refrain from encouraging 
or supporting violence, or any other activity “harmful 
to peaceful relations between the inhabitants of the 
island.” The proposed observation group would be 
asked to report back to the Assembly, through the 
Secretary-General, on the results of its work. 


A draft resolution submitted by Belgium called on 
all concerned in the Cyprus problem to use every 
possible means to end terrorism in the island. It recom- 
mended that efforts should be continued “in a spirit of 
cooperation” with a view to reaching a friendly solution 
in accord with the principles and purposes of the 
Charter. 

A sixth draft resolution was sponsored by the follow- 
ing ten member states: Ceylon, Ethiopia, Haiti, Iceland, 
India, Ireland, Nepal, Panama, Sudan and the United 
Arab Republic. Under the terms of this draft the United 
Kingdom Government was asked to continue negotia- 
tions with a view to promoting self-government for 
Cyprus, “in accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations, and the preservation of 
its integrity.” The draft resolution called on all member 
states to cooperate to this end and undertake to respect 
the integrity of Cyprus, as well as its self-government 
when it was fully attained. 

The ten-power recommendation also urged all con- 
cerned—particularly the Government and people of 
Cyprus—to use their best endeavors “to establish con- 
ditions for the cessation of violence in Cyprus helpful 
to peaceful negotiations.” The draft considered that 
effective provisions for the protection of all legitimate 
minority interests were essential for a peaceful, equitable 
and stable settlement. In its preamble the draft ex- 
pressed the belief that the Cypriots were entitled to 
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self-government “in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 


Iranian Proposal 


Finally, a seventh draft resolution was introduced by 
Iran. As subsequently revised in Committee debate, the 
Iranian proposal envisaged a conference between the 
three governments directly concerned (Greece, Turkey 
and Britain) together with representatives of the 
Cypriots, at which there would be discussions not only 
for interim arrangements for the island’s administration, 
but also of a final solution with the assistance — if 
desired — of governments and personalities acceptable 
to the interested parties. The Iranian draft believed that 
such a conference offered the best hope for peaceful 
progress toward an agreed solution of the Cyprus 
problem. It further considered that self-government and 
free institutions “should be developed in accordance 
with the Charter to meet the legitimate aspirations of 
the Cypriots.” It was urged that such a conference be 
convened and that all concerned should cooperate to 
ensure a successful outcome “in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter.” 

During the Committee’s long debate emphasis was 
laid on the increased gravity of the Cyprus situation 
which, it was generally agreed, had now become an 
international problem of the foremost importance. A 
succession of speakers expressed concern that no 
solution had been reached since resolution 1013 (XI) 
of the eleventh General Assembly had been adopted 
nearly two years earlier. There was also general agree- 
ment on the desirability of resuming negotiations 
between the parties directly concerned in an effort to 
find a solution in accordance with the principles of the 
Charter. 

Several representatives, deploring the recent violence 
in the island, underlined the need for a restoration of 
peaceful conditions as a prerequisite for discussion and 
negotiations aimed at a final settlement. While many 
speakers felt that fundamental elements as directives for 
future negotiations should be embodied in any Assem- 
bly recommendation, others considered it would be a 
mistake at the present time for the Assembly to suggest 
a specific formula for a settlement. Nothing should be 
done, it was urged, which might prejudge the future or 
intensify the present intercommunal tension in Cyprus. 


Greece’s Viewpoint 


Much of the debate turned on the interim arrange- 
ments envisaged in the United Kingdom’s partnership 
plan. Greece regarded the plan as one which “applied 
the knife of partition to the body of Cyprus.” 

In presenting his Government’s position, Evangelos 
Averoff-Tossizza, the Greek Foreign Minister, stressed 
that the Cyprus issue no longer merely concerned the 
future of its population but was now a direct threat to 
peace and security in the Eastern Mediterranean. After 


(Continued on page 68) 
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The Peaceful Use of Outer Space 


Eighteen-Nation Commattee 


tstablished by Assembly 


for Preparatory Studies 


AN the questions on which the General Assembly 
took decisions at the final meeting of the 1958 

part of its thirteenth session on the evening of Decem- 

ber 13 was that of the peaceful use of outer space. 

The Assembly established an eighteen-member ad hoc 
committee to report to the fourteenth session on the 
following four major categories of studies: 

1. The activities and resources of the United Na- 
tions, of its specialized agencies and of other inter- 
national bodies relating to the peaceful uses of outer 
space; 

2. The area of international cooperation and pro- 
grams in the peaceful uses of outer space which could 
appropriately be undertaken under United Nations 
auspices to the benefit of states irrespective of the state 
of their economic or scientific development, taking 
into account the following proposals, among others: 

continuation on a permanent basis of the outer 
space research now being carried on within the 
framework of the International Geophysical Year; 

organization of mutual exchange and dissemination 
of information on outer space research; and 

coordination of national research programs for 
the study of outer space, and the rendering of all 
possible assistance and help toward their realization; 

3. The future organizational arrangements to facili- 
tate international cooperation in this field within the 
framework of the United Nations; 

4. The nature of legal problems which may arise in 
the carrying out of programs to explore outer space. 

The members of the ad hoc committee are to be 
representatives of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Iran, Italy, 


Japan, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, the USSR, the United 
Arab Republic, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Czechoslovakia, Poland and the Soviet Union made 
known, however, that they will not participate in the 
work of the committee because of their contention that 
its composition would not ensure fruitful cooperation. 
Regret was expressed by several delegations that the 
committee was to be deprived of the valuable contri- 
butions which the Soviet Union could make, but some 
felt nevertheless that the committee was capable of 
doing much useful work even without Soviet participa- 
tion. 

The Secretary-General was requested to render ap- 
propriate assistance to the ad hoc committee and to 
recommend any other steps that might be taken within 
the existing United Nations framework to encourage the 
fullest international cooperation for the peaceful uses 
of outer space. 

‘The question of outer space came to the United 
Nations by way of requests from the Soviet Union and 
the United States. On March 15, 1958, the USSR 
requested the inclusion in the agenda of the thirteenth 
session of an item entitled, “The banning of the use of 
cosmic space for military purposes, the elimination of 
foreign military bases on the territories of other coun- 
tries and international cooperation in the study of 
cosmic space.” 

On September 2, the United States requested the 
inclusion of an item entitled, “Program for international 
cooperation in the field of outer space.” 

The Assembly decided to include both items as sub- 
items under the title, “Question of the peaceful use of 
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outer space,” which it referred to the First (Political 
and Security) Committee for consideration and report. 
The Committee considered the item at fifteen meetings 
between November 11 and 24. 

A summary of the deliberations in the First Com- 
mittee was given by Dr. Franz Matsch, of Austria, its 
Rapporteur, when he presented the Committee’s report 
to the Assembly on December 13. 

The debate in the Committee, he said, had reflected 
the great advances made in science and technology in 
recent years and, as a triumph of human intelligence, 
the expansion of human activities into outer space, 
resulting from those advances and thus inaugurating a 
new era by adding a new dimension to man’s existence. 

“All representatives participating in the discussion 
stressed the need for international cooperation in the 
study and exploration of outer space for peaceful pur- 
poses,” he stated. “They further demonstrated that the 
penetration into outer space was a concern of all man- 
kind and that the competence of the United Nations in 
this matter was unquestionable. Reference was repeat- 
edly made in this connection to the fact that the co- 
operation existing in scientific research within the 
framework of the International Geophysical Year in 
the exploration of outer space had been very successful 
and that this work would be continued by the Com- 
mittee on Space Research of the International Councit 
of Scientific Unions. 

“It was pointed out in the debate that outer space 
might be used to benefit mankind or to increase the 
menace to humanity. Many representatives expressed 
the opinion that realization of the common aim to use 
‘outer space for peaceful purposes only’ therefore in- 
volved important military aspects too. 

“A draft resolution submitted by the USSR at the 
beginning of the debate referred also to military aspects 
such as the prohibition of launching of rockets into 
cosmic space for military purposes and the elimination 
of all foreign military bases on the territories of other 
countries. In order to facilitate agreement on the 
narrower question of international cooperation in the 
use of cosmic space for peaceful purposes the military 
aspects were no longer included in a revised draft 
resolution submitted by the USSR. 

“Other representatives urged that these military 
aspects should be considered within the framework of 
disarmament. The solution of disarmament questions, it 
was said, might even be facilitated and the friendly 
relations among peoples strengthened, if international 
cooperation in the peaceful use of outer space became 
a reality. 

“The debate further showed the complexity of the 
problem of outer space with regard to its juridical, 
scientific, technical and political aspects. The idea of 
the international character of outer space as a res 
communis omnium seemed to have been generally 
accepted. 

“Although the benefits mankind could derive from 
outer space were envisaged in the debate, it was not yet 
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known in exactly what form it might be possible to use 
the knowledge derived from exploring space for peace- 
ful purposes. The debate clearly proved the necessity 
for international action to study and to solve collectively 
the numerous problems arising from the exploration of 
unknown infinite space. 

“Twenty powers introduced a draft resolution which 
provided, as a first step, for the establishment of an ad 
hoc committee on the peaceful uses of outer space and 
requested that committee to report to the fourteenth 
session of the General Assembly on four relevant 
categories of studies on outer space questions. This 
draft resolution was revised by the twenty powers in 
the course of the debate, which showed that the main 
difference of opinion between the two positions did not 
relate to the substance of the work to be started but 
concerned the composition of the preparatory body to 
be established. Efforts to come to an agreement in this 
matter failed. 

“In the revised twenty-power draft resolution, as 
submitted to the General Assembly, the important ele- 
ments of the revised Soviet draft resolution were in- 
cluded and a membership of eighteen countries was 
proposed for the ad hoc committee. In the view of the 
twenty sponsors, the eighteen countries proposed repre- 
sented not only the nations most advanced in outer 
space technology as well as those having demonstrated 
an active interest in the peaceful uses of outer space, 
but they also reflected the membership of the General 
Assembly. 


Agreement Hoped For 


“With regard to the proposed composition of the ad 
hoc committee, the representative of the USSR stated 
that the attempt to impose any membership list and 
compulsory participation in any committee was un- 
acceptable to the USSR. Therefore his country would 
not take part in such a committee. He further stated 
that, in view of the fact that no unanimous decision 
was in the offing regarding the Soviet proposal, the 
USSR would not press its proposal to a vote. 

“The twenty-power draft resolution was adopted by 
the First Committee by 54 votes in favor, 9 against and 
18 abstentions. 

“After the vote was taken several representatives 
expressed the hope that by the time this item would 
come before the plenary meeting of the Assembly it 
might still be possible to reach an agreement on the 
composition of the proposed ad hoc committee, since 
the participation of the USSR as one of the two coun- 
tries most advanced in this field would be most 
desirable.” 

Prior to the vote in the First Committee, a proposal 
by Burma, India and the United Arab Republic that 
the Committee request the USSR and the United States 
to consider the urgent need to take positive and con- 
structive steps in the field of the peaceful uses of outer 


space and to report to the Committee on an urgent 


basis on an agreed and practical approach to the prob- 





lem was rejected by a roll-call vote of 14 to 25, with 
42 abstentions 

Ihe twenty sponsors of the draft resolution recom- 
mended by the Committee were Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Canada, Denmark, France, Guatemala, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Nepal, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


In the Assembly, on presentation of the Committee‘s 
report, Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR, and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of the United States, engaged in an 
exchange of statements, and the representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and the United Kingdom also 
made statements. 

Mr. Sobolev contended that the draft resolution was 
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The General Assembly, 


Recognizing the common interest of mankind 
in Outer space and that it is the common aim that 
it should be used for peaceful purposes only, 

Bearing in mind the provision of Article 2, 
paragraph 1, of the Charter, which states that 
“the Organization is based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all its members,” 

Wishing to avoid the extension of present na- 
tional rivalries into this new field, 

Desiring to promote energetically the fullest 
exploration and exploitation of outer space for 
the benefit of mankind, 

Conscious that recent developments in respect 
of outer space have added a new dimension to 
man’s existence and opened new possibilities for 
the increase of his knowledge and the improve- 
ment of his life, 

Noting the success of the scientific cooperative 
program of the International Geophysical Year in 
the exploration of outer space and the decision 
to continue and expand this type of cooperation, 

Recognizing the great importance of inter- 
national cooperation in the study and utilization 
of outer space for peaceful purposes, 

Considering that such cooperation will promote 
mutual understanding and the strengthening of 
friendly relations among peoples, 

Believing that the development of programs of 
international and scientific cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of outer space should be vigorously 
pursued, 

Believing that progress in this field will ma- 
terially help to achieve the aim that outer space 
should be used for peaceful purposes only, 

Considering that an important contribution can 
be made by the establishment within the frame- 
work of the United Nations of an appropriate 
international body for cooperation in the study 
of outer space for peaceful purposes, 

Desiring to obtain the fullest information on 
the many problems relating to the peaceful uses 
of outer space before recommending specific pro- 
grams of international cooperation in this field, 





A New Dimension to Man’s Existence .. . 


the text of the General Assembly’s resolution 


1. Establishes an ad hoc committee on the 
peaceful uses of outer space consisting of the 
representatives of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Iran, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Arab Republic, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the United 
States of America and requests it to report to the 
General Assembly at its fourteenth session on the 
following: 

(a) The activities and resources of the United 
Nations, of its specialized agencies and of other 
international bodies relating to the peaceful uses 
of outer space; 

(b) The area of international cooperation and 
programs in the peaceful uses of outer space 
which could appropriately be undertaken under 
United Nations auspices to the benefit of states 
irrespective of the state of their economic or 
scientific development, taking into account the 
following proposals, among others: 

(i) continuation on a permanent basis of 
the outer space research now being 
carried on within the framework of 
the International Geophysical Year; 
organization of mutual exchange and 
dissemination of information on outer 
space research; and 
coordination of national research pro- 
grams for the study of outer space, and 
the rendering of all possible assistance 
and help towards their realization; 

(c) The future organizational arrangements to 
facilitate international cooperation in this field 
within the framework of the United Nations; 

(d) The nature of legal problems which may 
arise in the carrying out of programs to explore 
outer space; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to render 
appropriate assistance to the above-named com- 
mittee and to recommend any other steps that 
might be taken within the existing United Nations 
framework to encourage the fullest international 
cooperation for the peaceful uses of outer space. 
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pen G. HOFFMAN of the United States, former 

Marshall Plan administrator, was appointed on 
December 4 by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
as Managing Director of the United Nations Special 
Fund. 

A new organization expected to begin operations on 
January 1, the Fund is intended to enlarge the scope 
of United Nations technical assistance activities, con- 
centarting on special projects in certain basic fields 
such as surveys of resources, public administration, 
farming, transport, housing and communications. 

Mr. Hoffman began his business career as a salesman 
for the Studebaker Corporation in Los Angeles in 1911, 


becoming vice-president of 


the corporation in 1925 and 
president in 1933. From 
1942 to 1948 he served as 
chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Committee 
for Economic Development 
and as administrator of the 
United States Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 

In 1950 Mr. Hoffman 
was appointed president and 
trustee of the Ford Founda- 
tion, a position from which he resigned in 1953 to be- 
come chairman of the board of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion. In 1954 he became chairman of the board of the 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation, following the merger 
of the two companies. 





During the eleventh regular session of the General 
Assembly, Mr. Hoffman was a member of the United 
States delegation, serving mainly as his country’s 
delegate to the Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee of the Assembly. 

He is the author of Seven Roads to Safety and 
Peace Can Be Won and was awarded the Freedom 
House Award in 1951. Educated at the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Hoffman holds honorary degrees from 
several universities. 


New Under-Secretary 
The appointment of Chakravarthi V. Narasimhan of 
India as Under-Secretary for Special Political Affairs 
was announced early in December. 


Mr. Narasimhan has been Executive Secretary of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the 
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New Appointments 
by the Secretary-General 





Far East since September 1956. Before that he was 
Joint Secretary of the Indian Ministry of Finance, 
directly in charge of its Economic Affairs Department. 
He joined the Ministry in 1953 to direct its planning 
and technical assistance activities. 


Mr. Narasimhan was educated at Madras University 


and at Oxford University. 
Subsequently, he entered 
the Indian Civil Service. He 
served as Deputy Secretary 
of the Development De- 
partment of the Madras 
Government from 1945 to 
1947, and in 1950 he joined 
the Indian Government’s 
Ministry of Agriculture to 
work on land reclamation 
projects. 





Sir Humphrey Trevelyan 


Mr. Narasimhan succeeds Sir Humphrey Trevelyan 
of the United Kingdom, who resigned in October to 
become ambassador to Iraq. Sir Humphrey was ap- 
pointed to the United Nations in December 1957. 

In announcing Sir Humphrey’s resignation, the Sec- 
retary-General said, “His truly international spirit, 
great diplomatic experience and wide knowledge have 
been great assets to the Secretariat.” 

Sir Humphrey was born in 1905. He was educated 
at Lansing College and at Jesus College, Cambridge. 
He joined the Indian Civil Service in 1929 and was an 
officer in the Indian Political Service from 1932 to 
1947. From 1944 to 1946 he was secretary to the 
Agent-General for India in Washington. , 

In 1946 Sir Humphrey became Joint Secretary for 
the Ministry of External Affairs in New Delhi. He en- 
tered Her Majesty’s Foreign Service in 1947, serving 
as counseller of the em- 
bassy in Baghdad in 1948 
and as economic and finan- 
cial adviser to the United 
Kingdom High Commission- 
er in Germany from 1951 
to 1953. From 1953 to 
1955 he served in Peking 
as chargé d affaires. In 
1955 he was appointed am- 
bassador to Egypt. 
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Guinea Becomes 


Fighty-Second 


Member of the 


United Nations 


Mr. Telli addressing the Assembly after the admission 
of Guinea to membership. Dr. Malik, the Assembly 
President, and Andrew W. Cordier, Executive Assistant 
to the Secretary-General, are seen (right) on the podium 


6 Republic of Guinea became the eighty-second 

member state of the United Nations on December 
12 when the General Assembly unanimously admitted 
the newly independent African state. Three days earlier 
the Security Council had recommended Guinea’s ad- 
mission and the Assembly’s action was taken on a joint 
resolution submitted by Iraq, Japan, Haiti and Ghana. 
rhe resolution was adopted without a vote and the 
delegation of Guinea immediately took its place in the 
Assembly Hall. 

Guinea until recently was one of France’s dependent 
territories in West Africa. It attained independence on 
October 2 last when, in a constitutional referendum, 
its two and a half million people voted against member- 
ship in a new French-African community. 

With Guinea’s admission to the United Nations, 
\frica now has ten member nations in the Organization 
as compared with only four when the Charter was 
signed at San Francisco in 1945. 


African Milestone 
In both the Assembly and the Security Council 
Guinea’s attainment of independence was hailed as a 
further landmark in the gradual evolution of dependent 
peoples toward self-government and independence. 
Many members described the event as a milestone in 


the development of African peoples toward freedom and 
membership in the world community. Representatives 
also paid tribute to France for its statesmanship and 
goodwill in helping Guinea to independence and ad- 
mission to the United Nations. 

Hashim Jawad, of Iraq, speaking as a co-sponsor of 
the resolution for the admission of Guinea, considered 
that the way in which the people of Guinea had been 
enabled to qualify for membership deserved special 
mention. Mr. Jawad recalled that Guinea’s rise to the 
status of a sovereign and independent state resulted 
from a promise based on the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the French Republic. On August 25, 1958, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, stressing this promise, had declared that 
Guinea, through a referendum, was free to choose na- 
tional independence. He had also stated solemnly that 
France would place no obstacle in the path of Guinea’s 
independence. “This action on the part of the French 
Government was in the highest tradition of the people 
of France and their devotion to the rights of man pro- 
claimed to the world during the glorious Revolution of 
1789 and was inspired by many liberal French thinkers 
and intellectuals,” Mr. Jawad declared. 

On the day of the referendum the people of Guinea 
had made their choice unmistakably clear. The vote 
for independence was approximately twenty to one— 
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a clear manifestation of their desire to lead a free na- 
tional existence. Mr. Jawad noted “this unusual turn in 
French colonial policy” and the fact that a former 
French colony had been enabled, by means of a peace- 
ful, constitutional and democratic process, to leave the 
French Empire for the international community of free 
nations. 
France’s Position 

In thanking the co-sponsors of the resolution for the 
“kind words spoken about the French Government,” 
Guillaume Georges-Picot told the Assembly that un- 
fortunately, at the present time, the French delegation 
was unable to take a definite position on the resolution 
before the Assembly. On the other hand, France did 
not wish to oppose the admission of Guinea and would 
do nothing to delay Guinea’s accession to sovereignty 
—which implied admission to the United Nations. In 
the circumstances, France was obliged to abstain from 
the vote for the reasons which it had mentioned in the 
Security Council. In Council discussion, Mr. Georges- 
Picot had explained that his Government felt that too 
many questions concerning Guinea’s future status re- 
mained unanswered for the Council to be in a position 
to take a formal decision at the present time. France 
had therefore abstained in the Council’s vote on the 
matter. 
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In welcoming the new member country the President, 
Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, remarked that every 
time a new member was admitted to the United Na- 
tions the Organization itself gained in stature. He 
wished the new member state a happy and prosperous 
future. 

Statements of welcome on Guinea’s admission were 
also made on the Assembly floor by the representatives 
of the United Arab Republic, Indonesia, Haiti, Af- 
ghanistan, India, Ethiopia, United Kingdom, Uruguay, 
Pakistan, Liberia, Philippines, Morocco, United States, 
Ireland, USSR, Federation of Malaya, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Australia, Tunisia, Canada, Ghana, Burma, 
Italy, Sudan, Ceylon, Israel, Iran, Libya, Saudi Arabia 
and Lebanon. 


“Newly Born Child’ 


In reply Diallo Telli, the representative of Guinea, 
expressed appreciation for the friendly welcome ac- 
corded Guinea as “the newly-born child on the interna- 
tional scene.”” He observed that although Guinea’s con- 
tacts with the outside world in the past had been under 
the exclusive competence of France, its people had 
followed with interest the work of the United Nations 
and its concrete measures to help the peoples struggling 
against poverty, oppression and dependence. To all peo- 
ples of “colonized Africa” the United Nations appeared 
—despite the inherent imperfections of an international 
organization—as a safeguard and the final hope of small 
countries trying to liberate themselves from foreign 
domination. 

Mr. Telli stressed that Guinea had an acute feeling 
of solidarity with the African continent and, indeed, 
with the peoples of Africa and Asia. Guinea also wanted 
to normalize its relationship with France, “in a way 
compatible with our dignity, our independence and 
with the interests of the people of Guinea. It offered 
cooperation and friendship to all the peoples of the 
world and to all states respecting the rights of others. 
Under its constitution the young state of Guinea pledged 
its full adherence to the United Nations and to the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Guinea, with an area of 106,200 square miles, is 
slightly larger than New Zealand. It has common fron- 
tiers with Portuguese Guinea, Sierra Leone, and Liberia, 
as well as with three territories of French West Africa— 
Senegal, Sudan and the Ivory Coast. With a population 
of about two and a half million, the country has a 
promising economic future based primarily on the de- 
velopment of agriculture and mining. The territory is 
rich in bauxite and is by far the largest African pro- 
ducer of this raw material of aluminum. Plans are going 
ahead for the construction of an aluminum plant with 
a projected output of almost half a million tons annually 
by 1962. The country’s iron ore reserves are estimated 
at two billion tons. Guinea also has a great hydro- 
electric power potential. The capital and chief port is 
Conakry which handles maritime traffic of about 1,520,- 
000 tons annually, mainly by exporting bauxite and 


iron ore. 








The Unwersal Declaration of Human Rights... 


7 tenth anniversary of the Universal Declaration 

of Human Rights—December 10—was marked by 
special observances throughout the world. At United 
Nations Headquarters itself, the General Assembly held 
a special meeting to commemorate the proclamation of 
its Declaration on December 10, 1948. A Human 
Rights Day concert featuring the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, with Leonard Bernstein conducting 
and Renata Tebaldi as soloist, was given that evening. 


At the General Assembly's special meeting, R. S. § 
Gunewardene, of Ceylon, present head of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, and three former Commission 
chairmen examined the significance of the Declaration 
Several hailed it as one of the major achievements of 


our times 


Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, first chairman of the 
Commission, was the first speaker. She expressed the 
hope that the Declaration would lead to international 
treaties, “even if we begin with covenants that cover 
only a few rights.’ Mrs. Roosevelt called the occasion 
a “basic and most important celebration” because it 
makes us think of “what people worked for in the past” 
and reminds us that “we have not finished our busi- 
ness.”” Mrs. Roosevelt said that she hoped the next ten 
years would be dedicated to that end and that “each of 
us will have the feeling that we must do something as 
individuals, whether we represent our governments or 
whether we do it as laymen in our countries . . . because 
this is one of the basic foundation stones if we are ever 
to achieve what the United Nations was established to 
achieve—an atmosphere in which peace can grow in 
the world.” 

Mr. Gunewardene, Ceylon’s| Ambassador to the 
United States, made two suggestions for extending 
the scope of the Declaration. A special conference, he 
said, might be held to complete the drafts of the 
covenants giving effect to the Declaration. And he also 
proposed that the General Assembly determine the 
means under which petitions to the United Nations 
complaining of violations of human rights might be 
handled. About 64,000 such petitions, he stated, have 
been received to date. The present system of referring 
such complaints to the government involved, he added, 
had proved unsatisfactory “both to the petitioners and 
to the conscience of the United Nations.” 


Guillaume Georges-Picot, of France, read a message 
from René Cassin, also a former chairman of the Com- 
mission. Mr. Cassin, now president of the French 
Council of State, urged that the United Nations take 
“certain minimum measures in the nearest possible 
future” to give further effect to the Declaration. He 
recommended that proposals for setting up a committee 
on human rights “for the investigation of complaints 
concerning civil and political rights for which there is 


no specialized agency,” be carried through. While await- 
ing the ratification of international rights, Mr. Cassin 
suggested, nations which have “fallen behind” might 
hasten to “fill the gaps” in their national legislation to 
bring it in line with the Declaration. 

Presiding at the special session was Dr. Charles 
Malik, of Lebanon, president of this year’s General 
Assembly, who was rapporteur of the Commission on 
Human Rights when the Declaration was first drafted 
and chairman of the Third Committee when that body 
revised the draft of the Declaration and prepared it for 
Assembly adoption. Dr. Malik called the Declaration 
one of the greatest of human accomplishments, and 
pointed out that it has played a great part in the formu- 
lation of the constitutions of new states and in changing 
world attitudes toward slavery, forced labor and the 
rights of women. However, “it should be used more,” 
he said. 

In opening the session, Dr. Malik read a message 
from Felixberto Serrano, Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
of the Philippines, another former chairman of the 
Commission. Mr. Serrano said that the hope of all free 
peoples to continue to live in freedom, happiness and 
peace is anchored on the resolute determination to keep 
inviolate the rights of human beings everywhere. A 
message from Mahmoud Fawzi, Foreign Minister of 
the United Arab Republic, was also read. Among other 
things, he recalled the work of the late Mahmoud Azmi, 
a former chairman of the Commission on Human 
Rights. 

At a commemorative dinner given the previous even- 
ing by the American Association for the United Na- 
tions, Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold pointed 
out that while the Commission on Human Rights had 
recommended that the observance of the anniversary 
should show the world the significance of the Declara- 
tion’s adoption and its unique character as an inter- 
national document, it had also stated that the celebra- 
tion should emphasize what remains to be done in 
order to stimulate greater efforts. 

“There has been progress, modest yet distinct,” Mr. 
Hammarskjold declared, “in the development of inter- 
national law and international activities in the field of 
human rights . . . Seen in the light of the ideas and ideals 
which are reflected in the Declaration, our present time 
calls for self-searching and self-criticism from all of us, 
and in all nations. Basically, the problem is an ethical 
one, to be resolved in the forum of the conscience of 
the individual. The question is one of spiritual maturity. 
No one, no country, has a monopoly on rightness, 
liberty and human dignity. But everyone, everywhere, 
can bring us closer to what is the aim of the joint efforts 
about which I have talked today: a world where the 
dignity of the human person is a fact of life, not only a 


principle of law.” 
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_ Its Tenth Anniversary 


Mrs. Roosevelt 
addressing the 
special meeting of 
the Assembly. 


Leonard Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


The Secretary-General with Italian 
singer Renata Tebaldi. 


Preparing first-day covers with the new 
Human Rights Day stamps. 
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Burying lie atoms 


1s aS expensive as 


burying dead pharaohs 


By RITCHIE CALDER 


World Health Organization 
Information Consultant 
at the Second International Conference 


on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy) 


The Windscale pipelines which carry effluent to the sea. 


|’ the drowned landscape beneath the oceans there 

are great valleys, in comparison with which the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, a mile deep, 
two hundred miles long, is not so very grand. Nineteen 
ocean “trenches” are more than four and a half miles 
deep and some are thousands of miles long. In the 
search for “burial grounds” for the disposal of radio- 
active wastes, which may become a problem when the 
atomic industry develops on a world-wide scale, those 
“trenches” seemed likely places. It was assumed that 
they were troughs of stagnant water. There, so the 
argument went, the dangerous elements, in their con- 
crete-and-metal coffins, would lie undisturbed for cen- 
turies until their radioactivity was spent. 

This glib assumption was questioned three years ago 
at the first United Nations International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. At the second 
meeting in Geneva, in September 1958, the illusion was 
finally dispelled. 

In the intervening years the USSR ship Vityaz 
carried Out oceanographic investigations of twelve of 
these trenches. The findings of the expedition have 
shown that the trenches are unsuitable places for the 
disposal of radioactive waste. 

At the conference, Dr. E. M. Kreps (USSR) re- 
ported in detail on the Tonga Trench, which extends 
southward for nearly seven hundred miles from the 
Samoa Islands to the Kermadec Islands. The Soviet ex- 
pedition found that, by comparison with the findings 
of the “Galatea” expedition in 1952, the deep-water 
temperature had risen. This showed that even at the 
greatest depth a change of water takes place in as brief 
a space as five years. The distribution of oxygen and 
phosphates and the presence of living organisms con- 
suming oxygen at every depth showed that the water 
was actively mixing, horizontally and vertically. Thus, 
the dangerous materials with long-lived radioactivity 
will be liable to break loose and escape upward into 
the upper layers of water. There marine life would 
become radioactively infected and form a biological 
chain reaction which would end up in the food of hu- 
man beings. 

This warning was reinforced at the conference by 
Dr. B. H. Ketchum, of the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution (United States). He showed that there was 
a kind of biological elevator in the sea which would 
bring radioactive materials from the deeps to the surface. 
Sea organisms, he showed, concentrated the fission pro- 
ducts so that the plankton in the Bikini test area of the 
Pacific had 470 times more radioactivity than the water 
itself. 

In life, the marine organisms would pick up, con- 
centrate, and transfer the radioactivity from the con- 
taminated layers of the ocean to the uncontaminated. In 
death, the organisms would sink toward the bottom 
and the fission products, bound up in their skeletons, 
would increase the radioactivity in the depths. Thus 
there would be an upward and downward movement 
of radioactivity, apart from any mixing of the upper and 
lower waters. This drastically changes the picture which 
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assumed that the transicr between the deeps and the 
surface would take about three hundred years. 

Both Britain and America have been dumping radio- 
active materials in the Atlantic trenches, but of a kind 
and on a scale which so far gives no cause for concern. 
The British explained that the only material they had 
so far deposited was contaminated machinery from 
Harwell, of a shape which made it awkward for storing 
in the safety tanks in which long-lived fission products 
are kept. The total amount of radioactivity deposited in 
eight years in the deeps by the British amounted to 
about six hundred curies, an insignificant amount in 
dilution. The Americans have carried out regular sur- 
veys of their “ocean graveyards” and have found no 
evidence of any increase in the radioactivity of the 
water. 

The disposal of radioactive liquid wastes in coastal 
waters is another matter. The British have had a long 
experience of disposing of this kind of “sewage” from 
their atom factory at Windscale in Cumberland. A pipe- 
line carried the effluent two miles beyond high-water 
mark into the Irish Sea. This is very mild radioactivity, 
since the main fission product wastes are concentrated 
and stored inland. The discharging into the sea is 
carried out under strict supervision of government in- 
spectors and under public health regulations already 
established. To inspection at the source is added strict 
and continual hydrographic and biological surveys of 


The Vityaz used echo sounding to study the ocean bed. 


Radioactive waste, gathered from laboratories and plants throughout the United States, loaded at Boston for dumping. 
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the sea and the shoreline. As part of this program, more 
than 35,000 fish were caught and marked and some re- 
caught under a planned fishing program. These, like 
the edible seaweed and the sands of the shore, have 
given little indication of any increase in radioactivity 
which might cause concern. 

The USSR scientists at the conference took a very 
strong line that no radioactivity of any kind should be 
disposed of in open waters, or on land, under any con- 
ditions in which it might seep into the ground water. 
They reported that even their mild effluent is run into 
concrete ditches and sealed off by concrete. 


Tank Storage Called Safest 


It was made abundantly and consistently clear that 
the disposal of waste so far has not been on a scale, or 
in circumstances, which constitute a present public 
health hazard. 

The insistence of the many technical papers pre- 
sented on this subject was on the precautions necessary 


for the future. What was emphasized was that a great 
deal more research must be done before any kind of 
“dumping” could be tolerated. The only safe method of 
storage is in tanks in which the radioactive substances 
are allowed to decay—and some of them will take cen- 
turies to do so. To the complications of storage is added 
the fact that in giving off their radiation the elements 
are producing heat which, in given circumstances, will 
cause the tanks to boil—and go on boiling for a hun- 
dred years. 

And, of course, there is always the risk, even in 
peaceful uses, of an accident. Again, experience so far 
has been reassuring. The atomic energy industry, al- 
ready employing hundreds of thousands of people, is, 
on its record, the safest of all industries. Its accident 
rate, even in terms of non-radioactive accidents, is the 
lowest of any industry, because the preoccupation with 
the new kinds of hazards has increased the precautions 
against the old kinds of hazards. 

The mc st serious accident so far has been the “burn- 








Radiation Committee Continued in Beng 


ly 4 resolution adopted unani- 
mously on December 13, 1958, 
the General Assembly has request- 
ed the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atom- 
ic Radiation to continue its useful 
work and to report to the Assembly 
as appropriate. The Committee, 
consisting of scientists from Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the 
USSR, the United Arab Republic, 
the United Kingdom and the Uni- 
ted States, was set up by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1955 to collect, 
evaluate and disseminate informa- 
tion on the effects of atomic radia- 
tion on humans 

In a unanimous report submitted 
last summer, the Committee stated 
that, as far as can be determined, 
even the lowest level of radiation 
is a somatic (bodily health) and a 
genetic (heredity) hazard. An in- 
creased mutation rate, the Commit- 
tee said, would probably lower the 
intelligence quotient and cut the 
life span of the human race. 

The Committee recommended 
that measures be taken to minimize 
exposure, including the avoidance 
of unnecessary exposure resulting 
from medical, industrial and other 
procedures for peaceful uses on the 


one hand and the cessation of con- 


tamination of the environment by 
explosions of nuclear weapons on 
the other. It, however, voted down 
a USSR proposal for immediately 
banning nuclear weapons tests and 
an Indian proposal calling it un- 
desirable to permit the general rise 
of world-wide contamination. The 
final report concluded that a call 
for a test ban was outside the Com- 
mittee’s terms of reference. 

In a report to the General As- 
sembly, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold recommended that 
the Committee’s life be extended 
indefinitely under broader terms of 
reference. 

Following a unanimous recom- 
mendation by its First (Political 
and Security) Committee of a draft 
resolution submitted by twelve of 
the fifteen states represented on the 
Scientific Committee — Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, 
India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the 
United Arab Republic, the United 
Kingdom and the United States 
the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted a resolution in which it: 

Commended the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation for its work 
and the valuable report which it 
had presented; 

Expressed its appreciation to the 
United Nations agencies, to the in- 


ternational non-governmental and 
the national scientific organizations, 
and to the individual scientists who 
had assisted the Committee in its 
work; 


Urged all concerned to take note 
of the suggestions made and the 
views expressed in the report of 
the Committee; 

Decided to request the Commit- 
tee to continue its useful work, and 
to report to the General Assembly 
aS appropriate; 


Requested the Committee to con- 
sult with the other agencies and 
organizations concerned on projects 
within its sphere of activities so as 
to avoid duplication of work and 
to ensure effective coordination; 


Called upon all concerned to assist 
the Committee by making available 
to it reports and studies relating to 
the short-term and long-term effects 
of ionizing radiation upon man and 
his environment and radiological 
data collected by them, and by pur- 
suing such investigations as might 
broaden world scientific knowledge 
in this sphere and by transmitting 
their results to the Committee; 

Requested the Secretary-General 
to continue to provide the Commit- 
tee with the assistance 
to the conduct of its work 


necessary 
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out” of the British reactor at the Windscale plutonium 
factory. There were no casualties and no one suffered 
ill effects. 


Public Health Lesson Provided 


But it demonstrated a public health risk. The re- 
actors at Windscale, which had been operating since 
1950, are air-cooled. Cooling air is drawn through 
filters from the atmosphere and then blown through 
the reactor core. The exhaust air is passed through a 
bank of filters mounted at the top of a stack 410 feet 
high. On the occasion of the accident these filters 
trapped the larger particles from the damaged reactor 
but finer particles and gases escaped. 

At the Geneva Conference a detailed account was giv- 
en which will become a textbook lesson for public health 
authorities everywhere. It included an exact record of 
meteorological conditions, and of the “flying squads” 
of radiation experts who toured the area examining the 
herbage, the soil and, eventually, the milk. The milk 
revealed the presence of radioactive iodine, and the 
milk from farms over an area of two hundred square 
miles was banned from use. Vegetables, eggs, meat and 
drinking water were also monitored but no contamina- 
tion was found which would constitute a hazard. 
Adults and children were examined to discover whether 
any radioiodine had been ingested and had found its 
way to the thyroid gland. No results were found to cause 
dismay. 

The survey was extended to southern Scotland, York- 
shire, Lancashire, Westmoreland and North Wales and 
later samples of milk were collected from the Isle of 
Man, Northern Ireland and the south of Scotland. The 
outcome of these immediate and also long-term studies 
showed no significant deposition of radioactivity other 
than radioactive iodine. For the physicists and engi- 
neers the accident emphasized the precautionary meas- 
ures needed in design and in control of reactors. For 
the public health authorities it was an alarming but 
salutary experience which will be turned to account in 
legislation and in practice as atomic power stations 
develop not only in Britain but throughout the world. 
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It underlined the appeal made by the Netherlands 
Royal Academy of Sciences to the conference for inter- 
national measures to control the radiation risks. As 
Professor J. H. de Boer, the spokesman for the Acad- 
emy, emphasized at the final session of the conference, 
radioactivity knows no frontiers. The hazards are par- 
ticularly serious in western Europe, with its dense 


population and great industrial activity, presently to be 
increased by atomic power reactors. He pointed out 
that the siting of reactors might be a hazard to neighbor- 
ing countries and that there must be international agree- 
ment about their location. 

He cited the “stationary sources of danger”—all 
types of reactors, fuel reprocessing plants, stores of 
radioactive waste and industries increasingly using 
radioisotopes. But he also cited mobile sources—atom- 
driven ships and possibly, later, aircraft, and the trans- 
port of radioactive materials by sea, air and land. The 
radioactive material might cross territorial frontiers in 
the atmosphere, the waters of the oceans, rivers, lakes 
and canals and by actual transport. While insisting that 
the problem for western Europe is more urgent than 
for any other part of the world, he appealed on behalf 
of the Royal Netherlands Academy for international 
regulation of radioactive hazards. 

As a measure of the problem, consider that the 
United States in fourteen years has accumulated sixty 
million gallons of radioactive elements ‘stored in more 
than a hundred indestructible steel tanks. The cost so 
far has been $65 million. Some of the elements will 
remain dangerous for decades, others for centuries and, 
in the case of plutonium, for at least 24,000 years. 

Forty-two years from now—on the estimates of the 
world’s use of peaceful atomic power for 2000 A.D. 
the amount of waste will require 100,000 acres a year 
as “burial grounds”—that is, if they use the most com- 
pact methods of disposal, such as fusing the fission 
products in glass. 

As the chairman of one of the sessions commented, 
“The tombs of radioactive waste are becoming as elab- 
orate and expensive as those for the mummies of the 
Pharaohs.” 


The Soviet expedition 
aboard the Vityaz 
included sixty 
scientists from 
Moscow, Leningrad 
and Vladivostok. 





United Nations Observation Group 


in LEBANON — 


a mission com pl eted 


\° the last group of United Nations military observers 
“% left Beirut on Tuesday evening, December 9, the 
United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon officially 
ceased its operation 

The Group had been there less than six months. 
Under the Security Council’s resolution of June 11, 
1958, its mandate had been to ensure that there was no 
illegal infiltration of personnel or smuggling of arms or 
other materiel from across the Lebanese borders. 

By November 14, the Group was able to state, in its 
fifth report: “In view of the absence for some time of 
any reports of infiltration of personnel or smuggling of 
arms and of the recent marked improvement in the 
general security situation in Lebanon, and in the rela- 
tions between Lebanon and its eastern neighbor, the 
Group has come to the conclusion that its task under 
the June 11 resolution may now be regarded as com- 
pleted.” 

Withdrawal of the Group was recommended. 

In a letter dated November 16, Lebanese Foreign 
Minister Hussein Oueini informed the Council that 
cordial and close relations between Lebanon and the 
United Arab Republic had resumed their normal course 
on the basis both of a long-standing tradition of brother- 
hood, friendship and mutual understanding and of respect 
for the provisions of the Pact of the League of Arab 
States and the Charter of the United Nations. More- 
over, the Lebanese Government intended in the future 
to strengthen its cooperation with the United Arab 
Republic and other Arab states still further, the letter 
said 

For that reason, and in order to dispel any mis- 
understanding which might hamper the development 
of such relations, it requested the Council to delete the 
Lebanese complaint of May 22 from the list of matters 
before it. 

rhe letter added: “The Lebanese Government takes 
this opportunity to acknowledge once again the impor- 
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tant part played by the United Nations in relations 
between nations and the efforts made by its organs to 
bring about the harmony and cooperation necessary to 
the attainment of a better world. The Lebanese Gov- 
ernment wishes to express its gratitude to all friendly 
nations, and in particular to its fellows of the Arab 
world, for the spirit of understanding and sympathy 
they have displayed towards Lebanon in this difficult 
period of its history.” 

Thus, on November 17, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold informed the Council that, in view of the 
statement of the Government of Lebanon and the rec- 
ommendation of the Observation Group, he had im- 
mediately instructed the Group to present, in consulta- 
tion with that Government, a detailed plan for the with- 
drawal. 

“TI have taken this step,” he said, “under the authori- 
zation given to the Secretary-General in the Security 
Council resolution of June 11, 1958, to take the neces- 
sary steps for implementation of the Security Council’s 
decision. The instruction given to the Observation 
Group implies that I consider the task of the Group as 
completed and that my remaining duty under the resolu- 
tion thus covers only the necessary measures for the 
liquidation of the operation.” 


Complex Situation 

Commenting briefly in a general way on the work of 
the Group during its activities in Lebanon, the fifth 
report recalled that when the first few observers arrived 
in Lebanon, “they found an extremely complex situation, 
with large groups in different parts of the country in 
open and armed opposition to the Government, while 
practically the entire land frontier was open and outside 
the control of the Government. 

“To enable the function of observation to be per- 
formed, it was first necessary to obtain physical access 
to the areas where such observation would be valuable, 
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namely, along the borders. After patient and persistent 
efforts, the observers were able to gain access to one 
part, and then to another of the frontier, so that even- 
tually a string of substations and observation posts came 
to be established practically throughout the length of the 
frontier. From these posts and others to the rear and by 
means of incessant patrolling, the observers were able to 
maintain constant vigilance. 

“During the five months up to November 14, 1958, 
the situation in and around Lebanon has undergone big 
and sometimes drastic changes, which have inevitably 
affected the task of observation. Without departing 
from the mandate of the Group, it has been necessary 
to vary the approach to the task from time to time. This 
has involved the taking of timely decisions, while keep- 
ing the standing instructions under constant review; 
what is more, these decisions have had to be communi- 
cated promptly to the observers in the field and their 
execution closely supervised. Considering the complex, 
and in many respects unprecedented, nature of UNOGIL’s 
operations, it is a matter of some satisfaction that a 
proper balance was maintained throughout and UNOGIL’s 
efforts at no point got out of contact with the realities 
of the changing situation.” 


Urgent Problems 


How UNOGIL carried on its task to a successful con- 
clusion amid the changing situation is related in the 
various reports of the Group—five regular and two 
interim reports. 

The first military observers arrived in Beirut, it will 


be recalled, on June 12, the day after the Security Coun- 
cil decided urgently to dispatch the Observation Group 
to Lebanon and authorized the Secretary-General to 
take the necessary steps to implement that decision. 
Made available by the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization in Palestine, they began active reconnais- 
sance in Beirut and its environs on the morning of June 
13; and six days later, on June 19, UNOGIL began work 
as a fully constituted body, with Galo Plaza, of Ecuador, 
as Chairman; Major-General Odd Bull, of Norway, 
executive member and Chief of Staff in charge of mili- 
tary observers; and Rajeshwar Dayal, of India, the third 
member. 

The Group immediately turned its attention to the 
urgent questions connected with placing in the field as 
rapidly as possible military observers who were arriving 
in Beirut in increasing numbers, and with the means by 
which the mandate from the Security Council could most 
effectively be translated into action. 

Only one-eighteenth of Lebanon’s total land frontier 
with Syria remained under the control of Government 
forces. While the Group was assured by the Lebanese 
Government that it would be accorded free access to the 
areas under Government control, no formal assurances 
from any quarter were offered with regard to access to 
territory not under Government control. 

The areas of primary concern to the Group were 
those where the problems of accessibility were the great- 
est, both from the standpoint of topography and of ob- 
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taining freedom and security of movement; for physical 
accessibility by road was considerably restricted by the 
mountainous terrain along the eastern frontier, and the 
northern border could be reached only through an area 
under control of the opposition forces. 

The existence of a state of conflict between opposing 
armed forces also had a bearing on the observation ac- 
tivities, particularly in the border areas to which it 
sought free access. The Group realized that an attitude 
of discretion and restraint was necessary if the express 





. .. armed only with the moral authority 
of the United Nations and their own 
determination and courage . . . 


“In general, it may be stated that the United 
Nations Observation Group in Lebanon has been a 
symbol of the concern of the international com- 
munity for the welfare and security of Lebanon. 
Apart from the effects of its mission of observation 
and reporting, its presence has had a reassuring effect 
on the population and has influenced the historic 
events which have taken place. By helping to free 
the Lebanese situation from its external complica- 
tions, it has contributed to the creation of conditions 
under which the Lebanese people themselves could 
arrive at a peaceful solution of their internal prob- 
lems. 

“In expressing these views, the Group feels it 
appropriate to pay tribute to the devotion to duty 
shown by the military observers under its control. 
The success of an operation such as the present one 
depends on the application of moral force to cir- 
cumstances where otherwise only the use of arms 
would be effective. The military observers, armed 
only with the moral authority of the United Nations 
and their own determination and courage, have been 
able to fulfil their task of peace and have won for 
themselves the respect of the people in all areas in 
which they have operated. In doing so they have, 
even in the recent improved circumstances in Leba- 
non, repeatedly undergone hardship and dangers. . . . 

“The distinctions of national origin have proved 
to be superficial in relation to the deep significance 
of the common task which the observers were called 
upon to perform. Observers from twenty-one coun- 
tries from different parts of the world have cooper- 
ated effectively and~in a spirit of comradeship not 
only in circumstances of danger and under the 
stimulus of urgent events but also in the carrying 
out of routine duties and patrols. If, as it believes, 
the Group has been able to make a useful contribu- 
tion to the restoration of more peaceful conditions 
in Lebanon, it is because it has been able to base its 
reports on the objective information faithfully sup- 
plied to it by its observers on the ground and in 
the air.” 

From the fifth report of the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon, 
November 14, 1958 














or tacit acceptance of its presence was to be obtained 
from those exercising authority or effective control on 
different sides of the conflict. 

The Group found that in Beirut, Tripoli and Saida 
intermittent clashes had been occurring and some sections 
lay behind barricades and were normally inaccessible to 
observation except under previously negotiated arrange- 
ments. The area to the north of Tripoli, stretching to the 
border, had been the scene of some hostilities, and a 
similar situation prevailed in the region to the north of 
Baalbeck. In the south and southeast, armed clashes 
were taking place, while the Chouf area, to the south- 
east of Beirut was under the complete control of opposi- 


tion elements 


The Border Populations 


Another factor to be reckoned with was the nature 
and location of the populations living along the border 
regions, particularly in the eastern zones, and the tradi- 
tional freedom of association which had existed for 
centuries among certain peoples living in areas lying on 
both sides of the frontier. Persons could move freely 
across the frontier merely on the presentation of identity 
cards without passports and visas. 

In some areas a tribal structure of society was prev- 
alent which created bonds of identity within ethnic 
groups, the realities of which were in some cases not 
dimished by the existence of a political frontier, the 
demarcation of which was, in some places, the 
subject of disagreement or uncertainty. The peoples of 
those areas had traditionally borne arms, and habits of 
mutual assistance in peaceful as well as in troubled 
times had been regarded as a normal expression of 
tribal solidarity 

[here were some other areas also where the border 
was not clearly marked or recognized. Furthermore, 
throughout the country the possession of arms was com- 
mon practice, despite governmental efforts in the last 
few years to curb such habits through licensing, which 
had not been properly enforced. 


Three Stages 


rhese, then, were some of the difficulties to contend 
with 

Ihe work of the mission developed in three natural 
stages. In the first stage, a force of military observers 
was rapidly assembled and instructed, and the necessary 
material was procured. In the second, an analysis of the 
prevailing situation was made and, on the basis of an 
assessment of possible needs, additional men and ma- 
terial were assembled. The third stage was the operation 
of the Group after it had reached its planned strength. 


Wethods of Observation 


The Group summarized its methods of observation 
as follows 

“Regular and frequent patrols of all accessible roads 
are carried out from dawn to dusk, primarily in the 
border districts and in the areas adjacent to the zones 
held by opposition forces. The patrolling is done by 
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observers travelling in white jeeps, with United Nations 
marking, equipped with two-way radio sets. 

“A system of permanent observation posts has been 
set up, where groups of military observers are stationed. 
These posts are in continuous radio communication with 
headquarters in Beirut, with each other, and with the 
patrolling jeeps . . . [and are] placed at strategic posi- 
tions all over the country. Their location has been de- 
termined by the need for stations to be as close as 
possible to the dividing line between the opposing forces, 
as near the frontier as possible, or at points command- 
ing supposed infiltration routes or distribution centres. 
The observers manning these stations attempt to check 
all reported infiltration in their areas, and to keep track 
of any suspicious development. 

“An emergency reserve of experienced military ob- 
servers has been formed at headquarters and at the 
main observation posts; they are available at short no- 
tice for the purpose of making inquiries or they may be 
detailed to places where particular instances of smug- 
gling of arms may be reported. 

“An evaluation team has been set up at headquarters, 
composed of specialized observer personnel, whose task 
is to analyze, evaluate and coordinate all information 
received from observers and other sources. 

ys aerial reconnaissance [will be carried out by 
means of] helicopters .. . [and] light planes . . . having 
aerial photography capability and . . . radio communica- 
tion with headquarters and military observers in the 
field. The airplanes will do regular patrol duty, but will 
also be directed to perform special tasks in coordination 
with the ground personnel, as the need arises. 

“A special procedure has been established in order 
to utilize the information which the Lebanese Govern- 
ment possesses about suspected infiltration. The Govern- 
ment thus sends frequent reports about such alleged 
infiltration to the Group, which immediately deals with 
each case as conditions require. The majority of these 


communications contain statements regarding alleged 
infiltration incidents, routes and methods. Instructions 
have, wherever appropriate, been issued to the observers 
for the maintenance of special vigilance within the areas 
in question. In other cases the Group has requested, 
through the executive member of the Group, that the 
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military observers inquire into the matter. . . . 

At that time—the end of June—the Group had im- 
mediate plans to add several new stations to its network 
of observation posts, to make further efforts to gain 
assured access to the opposition zones, to increase the 
aerial photographic reconnaissance and the air patrol of 
the border areas, and to increase observation activity at 
night. 


Full Freedom of Access 


From the beginning, the Group attempted to over- 
come the difficulty of approaching the eastern and 
northern frontiers with varying degrees of success. 
Where the frontier was controlled by opposition forces, 
obtaining free passage and safe-conduct throughout the 
area in question was in practice a prerequisite for effec- 
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tive observation. Such passage could be granted only by 
the opposition leader in that particular district. Despite 
the negative attitude of some opposition leaders, ob- 
servers repeatedly entered opposition zones without as- 
surances of safe-conduct and in some cases penetrated 
right up to the eastern border. Such successes were 
sporadic, however, and the dangers involved were 
considerable. 

“It will be evident that the task of the Group is one 
of considerable complexity,” the Group observed in its 
first report. 

Nevertheless, by July 15, it was able to report that it 
had completed the task of obtaining full freedom of 
access to all sections of the Lebanese frontier. As a 
result, further numbers of military observers, unarmed 
non-commissioned troops as supporting personnel and 
more reconnaissance planes—some with night photo- 
graphy capabilities—helicopters and trained air person- 
nel were requested. 

“The actual strategy of observation activities has been 
undergoing a fundamental change with the development 
of the organization and increasing access to the border 
areas,” the Group reported at that time. “Instead of 
probing operations to points on the frontier from the 
widely scattered outstations and posts, permanent posts 
can now be established at or near the main road inter- 
sections with the frontier. In addition to increased air 
patrols, more extensive patrolling between these posts, 
on foot or by mule in areas where jeeps cannot operate, 
is the next logical step. With the increase in the observer 
force and the addition of enlisted personnel, -together 
with supporting equipment direct and constant 
patrolling of the actual frontier will be possible.” 

In a tribute to the observers, the Group said that they 
“have operated with skill and devotion and often in 
conditions of considerable danger and difficulty in areas 
where there is no effective governmental authority of 
any kind and where they have to depend for their safety 
largely on the good will of the inhabitants or on such 
influence as the local opposition leaders may exercise.” 


Only Limited Infiltration 


As for the infiltration of arms which might be taking 
place, this, the Group pointed out, could not be on any- 
thing more than a limited scale, and was largely con- 
fined to small arms and ammunition. 

“In conditions of civil conflict, when the frontier is 
practically, throughout its length, open and unguarded, 
some movement of this kind may well be expected,” it 
added. 

“As regards the question of the illegal infiltration of 
personnel, the nature of the frontier, the existence of 
traditional tribal and other bonds on both sides of it, 
the free movement of produce in both directions, are 
among the factors which must be taken into account 
in making an evaluation. It must, however, be said that 
in no case have United Nations observers, who have 
been vigilantly patrolling the opposition-held areas and 
have frequently observed the armed bands there, been 
able to detect the presence of persons who have indu- 
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bitably entered from across the border for the purpose 
of fighting. 

“It must be emphasized that from the observations 
made of the arms and organization obtaining in the 
opposition-held areas, the fighting strength of opposition 
elements is not such as to be able successfully to cope 
with hostilities against a well-armed regular military 
force. There is no evidence of the existence of radio 
contact between the opposition forces scattered over 
different parts of the country nor of any coordinated 
military planning and control. 

“These observations are based upon the results of 
incessant patrolling both in the air and on the ground. 
Whatever information has been received, whether from 
the Lebanese Government Liaison Committee or from 
other sources or clues, has been followed up with great 
care. Intensive air patrolling has been carried out by 
day as well as by night, and the observations thus made 
have been closely checked against the results of ground 
patrolling and observation. All-night watches have been 
instituted at the outstations and sub-stations, and oc- 
casionally observers have patrolled at night.” 


United States Troops Arrive 


A second event of significance which occurred on July 
15 was the landing of United States armed forces in 
the Beirut area. The impact of that on the inhabitants 
of opposition-held areas where observers were operating 
occasioned difficulties and caused setbacks to the task 
of observation, the Group pointed out. 


Not only was it prevented from carrying out its plans 
to establish immediately the permanent posts in opposi- 
tion-held areas for which it had just made arrangements, 
but also its observers had to resume the difficult task of 
gaining the confidence of the inhabitants of those areas 
in their impartiality and independence. 


With a view to emphasizing the independent nature 
of its task, the Group made the following announcement 
on July 16: 

“The United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon 
wishes to clarify its position in regard to its relationship 
with the foreign forces on Lebanon soil. The United 
Nations Observation Group alone is in Lebanon in pur- 
suance of the mandate contained in the Security Council 
resolution of June 11, 1958. The United Nations Ob- 
servation Group represents the only action taken by the 
Security Council. There is, therefore, no basis for estab- 
lishing any contact or working relationship, formal or 
informal, between the United Nations Observation 
Group and any non-Lebanese forces in Lebanon beyond 
what may be strictly required for the independent ful- 
filment of its mandate from the United Nations Security 
Council, which cannot be altered without further action 
by the Council.” 

By dint of their perseverance and tact in dealing with 
difficult and often dangerous situations, the Group ex- 
plained, the observers by mid-August had won back the 
ground lost after July 15. In addition, most of the 
permanent stations in opposition-held areas envisaged 
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earlier had been established, and others were soon ex- 
pected to be established. 


Election of President 


The election of General Fouad Chehab on July 31 as 
the next President of Lebanon also had an impact on 
the activities of the observers. Even before the election, 
the Group reported, informal truces had taken effect in 
Saida and Tyr; in fact, during the period immediately 
preceding the election there was a noticeable reduction 
in tension practically throughout the country and a com- 
parative absence of armed clashes between Government 
and opposition forces. After July 31, there was a fur- 
ther reduction in tension throughout the country, in- 
cluding the opposition-held areas. 

“There has, in fact, been a virtual nationwide truce 
since then with only occasional reports of sporadic firing 
in some areas,” the Group added. 

On the other hand, there appeared to have been a 
decrease in some areas in the ability of opposition lead- 
ers to control their followers, and a noticeable increase 
in acts of lawlessness. The Group had received frequent 
‘reports of hold-ups, stealing of vehicles, shootings and 
other acts of terrorism and of kidnapping in pursuit of 
party feuds or personal vendettas. Such a breakdown of 
law and order had added appreciably to the difficulties 
of the observers in carrying out their duties. 

Nevertheless, the activities of the Group had devel- 
oped considerably. By the redeployment of existing 
observers in positions closer to the frontier, it had been 
possible to bring the main possible infiltration routes 
under direct observation. Air operations had continued 
uninterrupted despite frequent firing at the aircraft, and 
coordination between air and ground observation had 
been further intensified and improved. Air patrols had 
been closely checking the results of ground observation 
and vice versa, and direct radio contact between air 
patrols and stations had greatly increased the effective- 
ness of the combined operations. 


Symbel ef United Nations Presence 


“It should be recorded,” the Group emphasized, “that 
the presence of the United Nations observers moving 
around in their white jeeps from village to village is 
weicomed both by Government supporters and by oppo- 
sition elements. The independence and impartiality of 
the observers is universally recognized and appreciated, 
and they are regarded as the symbol of the United 
Nations presence in the area; they help to inspire feel- 
ings of calm and confidnce in the areas patrolled by 
them. Sometimes local disputes and difficulties have 
been referred to them by different parties, which they 
have occasionally been instrumental in solving. . . . 

“The situation in regard to the possible infiltration of 
personnel and the smuggling of arms from across the 
border is that, while there may have been a limited im- 
portation of arms into some areas prior to the presi- 
dential election on July 31, any such movement has 
since markedly diminshed. A virtual truce has prevailed 
since about that time in most of the disturbed areas. 


However, acts of brigandage and lawlessness, uncon- 
nected with the political movement, are being increasing- 
ly reported. Many of these lawless acts are motivated 
by economic considerations, as normal life throughout 
the country has been severely disrupted by the pro- 
longed state of civil strife. 

“It is evident that the nature and scope of the work 
of the observers will inevitably be conditioned by the 
progress made in dealing with the internal political 
aspects of the Lebanese problem and with the return to 
normal conditions both in the countryside and in the 
towns.” 

The Group’s fourth report, covering its activities from 
August 11 to September 20, indicated that in that pe- 
riod there had been a consolidation of the work of the 
Observation Group, an increase in its strength in per- 
sonnel and equipment, an improvement in the tech- 
niques of observing, and a further development of its 
procedures for evaluating the results of observation. 
Plans had also been prepared for a further expansion of 
its activities. 

The observers, the Group added, had not only been 
able to re-establish confidence in the independent nature 
of their activities, but had won for themselves the trust 
and understanding of all sections of the population 
among whom they worked. As a general rule, observers 
had been able to circulate freely throughout the country- 
side and had indeed been welcomed. Occasional inter- 
ference with patrols and, more rarely, shooting at United 
Nations jeeps and aircraft by irresponsible elements had, 
however, occurred. 

In the North Bekaa Valley, lawlessness had continued 
to be fairly widespread, although some improvement had 
been noticed. 

Despite the presence of a considerable number of 
men under arms, there had been no significant clashes 
between the Lebanese armed forces and organized op- 
position forces. This had facilitated the deployment of 
the observers at the disposal of the Group in the most 
strategic locations and had enabled the observers to ob- 
tain a much fuller knowledge of the frontier areas in 
which they were operating. With the establishment of 
its extended network of posts, the Group was confident 
that any infiltration which might still be occurring was 
on a very small scale indeed. It had no convincing re- 
ports of such infiltration and had, on the contrary, some 
detailed reports that persons who had presumably 
entered Lebanon for illegal purposes had by then left 
the country. 


New Disturbances 


The final report of the Group, covering its activities 
from September 21 to November 14, pointed out that 
during that period there had been a substantial expan- 
sion in personnel and equipment. 

“Previously established posts,” it said, “have been 
fully manned and equipped, and a considerable number 
of additional posts have been set up both close to the 
frontier and in depth. Despite occasional interference 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Nepal's first export starts on its long journey to India. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 


technical assistance experts 
describe seldom-visited communities 
PART FOUR, the last installment of our series of articles b\ 
technical assistance experts who describe their visits to out-of 


the-way communities, takes the reader in the following pages 
to Nepal, Soviet Central Asia, Burma and the Solomon Islands 
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A HIMALAYAN WONDERLAND 


By TONI HAGEN 


Geological Survey Expert 


One autumn day in 1958, I was standing in the 
Langtang, a magnificent valley lying north of Kath- 
mandu in the high Himalayan ranges of Nepal. Snow- 
covered peaks of indescribable splendor, many of them 
still nameless and unclimbed, towered above the valley. 
The air was so clear that the minutest details of ice and 
rock stood out against a deep-blue sky. Beside me, a 
picturesque line of Nepalese porters was steadily wind- 
ing its way up the 18,480-foot Gangja La. On their 
backs they carried huge, circular cheeses. It would take 
them seven days to carry this unusual burden over the 
glacier and the high mountain pass to Nepal’s capital, 
Kathmandu. I said that their load of cheese was un- 
usual. Indeed, that autumn day in 1958 was of historic 
significance in the economic development of Nepal and 
in the history of technical assistance there, for it was on 
that day that the first few tons of Nepal-made cheese 
were actually being exported to India. 

It is true that this cheese had nothing to do with my 
own technical assistance work as a United Nations 
expert. My assignment for the United Nations in Nepal 
was to prepare the first geological survey ever made of 
that country. Such a survey is no small undertaking in a 
country like Nepal. When I first went there in 1950, 
Nepal was completely virgin territory from the geologi- 
cal and from quite a number of other points of view 
On the geological maps of Asia it was one of the few 
remaining blank areas. Since there are no roads outside 
the capital, all traveling must be done on foot and, 
between 1950 and 1958, I have walked not much less 
than nine thousand miles to carry out my survey. If | 
were to pile on one another all the Himalayan peaks 
that I have climbed, their total altitude would amount 
to more than one hundred times the height of Everest, 
or twice the altitude reached by the Sputnik. 

My first expedition in the high Himalaya goes back 
to the autumn of 1952. It led me over the 14,764-foot 
Gosainkund Pass into the Langtang Valley, where the 
cheese was later to be made. In Nepal distances are not 
measured in miles, because of the numerous moun 
tains and valleys which have to be negotiated, even on 
short yourneys When they travel, the Nepalese people 
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count in days, and they will tell you that the Langtang 
Valley is seven days north of Kathmandu. 

This particular seven-day trail over the Gosainkund 
Pass offers the traveler a marvelous scenic panorama, 
but it is of special interest because of the holy lakes 
that lie a little to the north. Every summer these lakes 
draw great numbers of pilgrims from Nepal and even 
from India, and at the time of the pilgrimages one en- 
counters many of the famous Sadhus, Indian priests 
who withdraw for periodical meditation into the soli- 
tudes of the high Himalaya. Despite the cold of the 
upper altitudes, the Sadhus never wear much clothing, 
and they live on the most frugal of diets. I myself have 
met Buddhist hermits in Nepal living as high as 18,000 
feet above sea level, in the midst of the perpetual 
snows. The faces of these men often reflect a profound 
and unworldly wisdom. I have known some who speak 
English well and whose wide reading shows them to be 
men of great knowledge and culture. 

rheir clothing may be scanty, but the beards of these 
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Yaks laden with salt cross the 16,600-foot Ninyan 
Pass near the border that separates Nepal from Tibet. 


Indian sages are often luxuriant and impressive, al- 
though in this respect I can often rival them, for I never 
shave during my mountain expeditions. It is, of course, 
easier not to, and, in addition, a beard protects one 
against the reflected glare of the sun and against the 
cold of those high altitudes. After four months in the 
field, my beard would reach the patriarchal length of 
some eight inches or so, and my sherpas and porters 
were very proud of its appearance. My sherpa Aila— 
a well-known man in his country, winner of the coveted 
Tiger Medal, who was on the famous Annapurna climb 
with Hertzog and on several Everest expeditions—has 
the habit of introducing me to people not just as the 
Sahib (master), but as the Colonel Sahib. Sometimes 
he even feels it necessary to promote me, and on such 
occasions I find myself described as the General Sahib. 
In Nepal, the social hierarchy is constructed on a mili- 
tary pattern, following the tradition of the celebrated 
Gurkha soldiers, who conquered Nepal in the eigh- 
teenth century. Hundreds of Nepalese hold the rank of 
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general, most of them having been born to it. The title 
of General Sahib does not, however, make much of an 
impression on the visiting Sadhus from India. But it is 
quite otherwise when my sherpa begins to talk of 
beards. He will ask a Sadhu how many years he took 
to grow his beard. Probably the wise one will answer 
thirty years or more, at which Aila bursts out laughing 
and calls him an amateur. “In a few months,” he tells 
them, “my General Sahib produced a much better 
beard than yours.” 

The village of Langtang lies 11,880 feet above sea 
level, at the foot of an almost vertical range of moun- 
tains, the 24,420-foot Langtang Himal. The people 
belong to the Tibetan race and their village of seventy 
houses looks very much like a collection of wooden 
chalets in my native Alps. On my first visit in the 
autumn of 1952, I was struck by the great, green pas- 
tures stretching for miles up and down the valley. The 
highest of these grassy meadows runs up to more than 
18,000 feet above the sea. Rich pastures and giant 
glacier run side by side, a color feast of green and 
white and translucent blue. In October, after the rainy 
season, this is the setting for an incomparable display 
of alpine flowers and the whole valley is resplendent 
with edelweiss and gentian. 


Cheese from Yak’s Milk 


As soon as I returned to Kathmandu after that first 
visit to Langtang, I sought out a compatriot of mine, 
the FAO dairy expert in Nepal, Werner Schulthess. | 
told him of the great pastures I had seen in Langtang 
and of the yak herds feeding on them. In that valley, I 
suggested, he might find a suitable terrain for establish- 
ing a cheese factory, using yak’s milk. Next summer, 
Werner Schulthess went up to Langtang to look for 
himself. He needed no further convincing and set to 
work without delay. The obstacles, however, were 
many. In the first place, it was by no means easy to 
get yak’s milk from the farmers. As soon as he tried to 
do so, Schulthess ran into the central problem of rural 
economic development in many lands, namely, the fact 
that so many small farmers are too deeply in debt to 
help themselves unaided. 

The story of these debts often begins with marriage. A 
Nepalese wedding, as in many other countries, is a 
prestige matter and therefore apt to be a costly affair. 
In consequence, the bridegroom usually has to borrow 
money to pay for it. His loan may amount to fifty or 
one hundred Nepal rupees. This is only eight to ten 
United States dollars, but for the young farmer it rep- 
resents a considerable sum and it marks the beginning 
of a life-long servitude. He must pay interest at rates 
of up to 35 per cent and he must also undertake to sell 
his farm produce, such as yak’s milk, to his creditor at 
a price fixed by the latter for each separate sale. The 
result is that the farmer never gets out of debt to the 
moneylender throughout his working life. It is not sur- 
prising that the moneylenders and the richer farmers 
of Langtang were open enemies of Schulthess from the 
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outset. The only way he could win the people over to 
his side was by offering them a substantially better 
price for their yak’s milk than they were receiving from 
the moneylenders. From this yak’s milk he intended 
to produce high-quality cheese, but at the time when 
he offered the local farmers a higher price for their 
milk, Schulthess was by no means certain that his 
experiment would turn out to be successful. This was, 
after all, the first attempt ever made to produce a form 
of Swiss cheese from Himalayan yak’s milk 


Example of Cooperation 


At that time, the idea of the International Adminis- 
trative Service had not yet been born. Technical assist- 
ance experts are sent out primarily to give advice. 
Nevertheless, Werner Schulthess went to work undis- 
mayed as a practical organizer. He even invested some 
of his own money in the Langtang project and gradually 
succeeded in winning over the people of the valley to 
his ideas. Schulthess spent two summers in Langtang 
Then, in 1955 and 1956, his place was taken by an- 
other FAO expert, Ernst Siegenthaler who, with his 
intrepid wife and two-year-old son Peter, carried on 
the pioneer work. After that, no more “high-level” dairy 
experts were necessary and, since 1956, the work has 
gone forward with the help of a practical cheesemaker 
sent to Nepal under the Swiss bilateral aid program. 

his first cheese factory is a fine example of coopera- 
tion between FAO, Swiss Aid and the Colombo Plan. 
Fao supplied the original impulse and organizational 
skill to launch the industry, Swiss Aid provided tech- 
nicians to help in building the factory and in making 
the cheese and the Colombo Plan paid for equipment 


and local labor. 


In the autumn of 1957 I found myself again in Lang- 
tang, where I had some geological gaps to fill in my 
record. Next to the Buddhist temple known as the 
Kyanchin Gyang Goémpa stood the factory, a fine, 
big stone building. The Swiss cheesemaker, Josef Du- 
bach, was out with his gun. He is a fine shot, and he 
was hoping to surprise me with some tasty game. Up 
to that time, he had already accounted for two bears, 
five wild boar and fourteen mountain goats. By shoot- 
ing the wild boar, he did a service to the whole com- 
munity of Langtang, for these animals take up thei 
quarters in the potato fields and the people have no 
guns with which to defend themselves against their 
depredations. Whenever Dubach shot a wild boar, the 
people would express their joy by cursing and spitting 
at the prostrate animal 


Unfortunately, the Langtang cheese factory is not 
completely out of the woods. Opposition still exists in 
the form of a group of farmers who, working with 
extremely dirty barrels, produce rancid butter for the 
libetan merchants. Water and worse are added to this 
butter in order to make up its weight, and it is then 
exported to Tibet, where it serves as oil in that coun- 
try’s innumerable monastery and temple lamps. The 


peasants of Langtang receive about one quarter of a 


rupee for each litre of yak’s milk so used, whereas the 
cheese factory pays them double that price. 

Yak’s milk is exceptionally rich, having a fat content 
of about 8 per cent, as compared with some 5 per cent 
for Swiss standard milk. The quality of the cheese 
manufactured in Langtang is very high and is com- 
parable with that of the best Swiss cheese. It costs about 
two Nepal rupees to produce one pound of this cheese, 
including the higher price paid for the yak’s milk, the 
necessary salt, the wages of porters and middlemen 
(some fifteen people in all) and the pay of a young 
Nepalese who is being trained as a cheesemaker. (This 
teaching-by-doing has proved very successful and it 
took the young Nepalese Tsakali only two seasons to 
produce a splendid cheese by himself. He will soon be 
in a position to work entirely on his own.) The cheese 
is sold in Kathmandu for some four to five Nepal 
rupees per pound. As an export to India, it will cer- 
tainly fetch more. In this way, once the initial diffi- 
culties have been overcome, the project will become 
self-supporting and the profits will be available to build 
other cheese factories or perhaps to maintain a school. 
The future looks promising, because local initiative, 
which is essential in economic development, has been 
stimulated and shown the way to better things. 


A Harvest Festival 


In Langtang Valley, the cheesemaker Josef Dubach 
is a little king. He has learned the Tibetan language 
and is on the friendliest terms with the local people. 
When he can, he functions as the Langtang doctor in 
addition to his normal duties. The FAO expert, Werner 
Schulthess, became quite a legendary figure there. In 
1955 it was necessary to carry a heavy beam for build- 
ing the cheese factory at Yalla, 17,500 feet up the 
steep mountain trail. The Nepalese porters did not 
relish so heavy a load, so Schulthess roundly told them 
they were a pack of weaklings, loaded the beam onto 
his own broad back and triumphantly carried it up to 
the building site. They still talk of this exploit with 
admiring laughter. 

The head lama of the valley, Rinchen Lama, is the 
main supporter of the cheese factory and is Josef Du- 
bach’s best friend. I had the good fortune to meet him 
the last time I went to Langtang. He is a big, burly man 
with an intelligent, weather-beaten face. We walked 
together from the cheese factory down to the village. 
across broad, green meadows. Every autumn, at the 
end of the cheese-making season, a big celebration 
(harvest thanksgiving) takes place. In 1958 the morn- 
ing after my arrival was fixed for the celebration. As 
always in Nepal, the visitor was met with tremendous 
hospitality. From nearly every house in the village 
people called to us with friendly greetings as we passed. 
I noticed that admiring glances were bestowed by the 
women on Josef Dubach. Rinchen Lama lives in a 
smart, chalet-type house under the shelter of a precip- 
itous rock and backing into a cave. There we were 
given tsampa, a national food—raw barley meal stirred 
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up with water or milk into a kind of gruel—and chang, 
or homemade beer. The lama’s wife gave me an ap- 
praising glance and then her eyes came to rest benev- 
olently on Josef Dubach. “Dubach,” she declared, “‘is 
much better-looking than Hagen Sahib.” His fair hair 
and red beard evidently impressed her more than my 
black beard—and, in my case, I was too stout for her 
liking. I had only recently returned from Switzerland 
where I had, as usual, regained the twenty-five pounds 
I normally lose while mountaineering in Nepal. 

Rinchen Lama gave orders for the festival that was 
to take place out on the meadow. Of course I had my- 
self paid for the chang, since this was a matter of pres- 
tige. The women were wearing their best red costumes, 
with red coral beads and green turquoise gems. As the 
ceremony seemed a little slow in getting started, Du- 
bach himself gave the yodel call of the Langtang, 
shouted “Come on, Lama!” and then, taking the pretti- 
est girl by the hand, began the dance. In the high 
Himalayan ranges, you hear almost the same yodel 
melodies as in the Swiss Alps and our alphorn is also 
well known there. In fact, Tibet was the only country 
that saw its birth and it travelled from there westward 
to the Alps. 

Singing accompanies these dances. The rhythm is 
very slow at first, then becomes faster and faster. The 
dance movements are also very simple to begin with, 
but become more and more complicated as the hour 


“At midnight starts the great summer caravan for 
the cities of the Far North East, divine Bokhara and 
happy Samarkand. It is a desert path as yellow as the 
bright sea-shore; therefore the pilgrims call it The 
Golden Journey.” 

At the close of James Elroy Flecker’s play, after the 
sound and fury, the call to take the Golden Road 
always strikes a peculiarly compelling and exotic note 
for me, especially because of the accompanying music 
by Delius. 

Consequently, when I heard that I had been assigned 
to go along with a group of Asian mining engineers 
and geologists who were to carry out a study tour in 
the USSR and Europe, the prospect of getting within 
reasonable distance of Samarkand excited me more 
than that of visiting any of the other interesting places 
included in a long tour of several months’ duration. 
Actually, however, I was to feel distinctly let down, as 
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THE GOLDEN ROAD TO SAMARKAND 


By a United Nations Technical Assistance Administration Program Officer 





advances. I took my place with the dancers and the 
people of Langtang were pleased to see a General Sahib 
dancing with them and drinking his own chang. When 
I left Langtang the next morning, I had made a few 
more friends in Nepal. 

For another six months I was to travel up and down 
West Nepal on my geological survey and often, when 
crossing mountain rivers by swaying bamboo or other 
frailtooking bridges, or when Aila and I were alone 
far above the line of perpetual snow, I would recall the 
happy villagers of Langtang and those rich pastures 
where technical assistance has done such good work 
through the cooperation of FAO, Swiss Aid and the 
Colombo Plan. On my return to Kathmandu, I was 
impressed to learn that another new cheese factory in 
East Nepal had become a resounding success in only a 
few weeks and that already it was daily turning as many 
at 2,100 quarts of yak’s milk into cheese. The impor- 


‘tance of such cheese factories may be considerable in 


introducing industry into Nepal and in raising the 
standard of living of her people by giving them a chance 
to earn higher incomes. They are not intended at this 
stage to supply high-quality cheese for the people of 
Nepal themselves. But they may have a still more 
important part to play in the lives of the people by 
freeing them at last from their burden of debt through 
the manufacture of a marketable product for export. 


is perhaps appropriate when imagination is allowed to 
overrun common sense, but, as I shall relate later, there 
were many compensations to make up for my momen- 
tary disappointment over the fact that Samarkand did 
not quite live up to the reputation I had built for it in 
my mind. 

Samarkand’s main claim to fame is perhaps that it 
was the capital of the Emperor Tamerlane and an 
important staging post on the ancient silk route across 
Asia into China. Now it is a slightly down-at-heel pro- 
vincial town of some 250,000 people, sixty per cent of 
whom are Uzbeks. It is particularly famous for the 
Registan, a central square of the fifteenth-century city; 
Tamerlane’s own tomb, the Gur Emir, with a black 
sarcophagus made of nephrite; and the Shah-i-Zind, 
a street of ancient tombs, many of which still have 
magnificent colored vitreous tiles on gateways and 
onion-shaped roofs. But for those of scientific bent, the 





most remarkable sight is the Observatory of Emperor 
Ulugbek, a grandson of Tamerlane, on the outskirts 
of the town. The instruments have, of course, disap- 
peared but in the early fifteenth century he carried out 
some remarkable astronomical observations. 

The group which I accompanied, consisting of one 
participant from Afghanistan, four from Burma, one 
from Hong Kong, two from India, one from Indonesia 
and three from Japan, had no special business in Sam- 
arkand, although we all visited the sights of the town 
I have mentioned. 


Study Tour 


While this particular study tour had the quality of 
being “off the beaten track,” it was really no different, 
as a form of technical assistance, from earlier study 
tours which have been organized in other places. Our 
tour involved a stay of some seven weeks in the USSR. 
Apart from the episodes related here, we visited open 
cast lignite mines not far from the Arctic Circle, coal 
and iron mines in the Donbas and research and train- 
ing institutions in a number of other places. Moving on 
from the USSR, the Asian mining engineers and geolo- 
gists studied experiments in the United Kingdom on 
the underground gasification of coal, the application of 
engineering geology to the selection of dam sites in 
France, pilot plants for the production of metallurgical 
coke from low-grade coal in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the extensive use of brown coal as an 
important source of raw material for many industrial 
processes in the German Democratic Republic. 

Study tours of this kind permit a pooling of knowl- 
edge and experience by members of the group, who 
often differ widely in age, background and professional 
experience. Continual discussion during the tour helps 
participants to gather a large quantity of information in 
a relatively short time. For the host countries, whose 
cooperation is obviously essential, it is often more con- 
venient to receive a group of foreign experts on a single 
occasion than to have to make arrangements for sepa- 
rate visits at different times. 


Geological Expedition 


From the point of view of our Asian participants, 
Samarkand was merely the starting point for an unusual 
journey to a place—or, perhaps more correctly, an 
area—known as Shing-Magian, in the republic of Tad- 
jikstan, where Soviet geologists were prospecting to 
establish the probable reserves of a deposit of antimony 
and mercury ores. Since the deposits are found at alti- 
tudes of between 7,500 and 10,000 feet on the north- 
ern slopes of the southwestern extension of the Tien 
Shan mountain range, not far from the highest moun- 
tains in the USSR—Mounts Stalin and Lenin—we all 
expected to have an unusual journey and our expecta- 
tions were fully satisfied. 

Our party was accommodated in groups of two in 
Russian-made “jeeps,” slightly larger, and distinctly 
more comfortable, than those to which many service- 
men became accustomed during the Second World War. 


For the first hour or two, the journey was not partic- 
ularly eventful and was largely along metalled roads, 
but it soon became evident that we were slowly draw- 
ing away from civilization. We passed through a num- 
ber of small villages in which the buildings were made 
primarily of adobe brick. The inhabitants, to a man 
wearing the Uzbek embroidered skull cap, lined both 
sides of the road, occasionally waving and cheering but 
more frequently staring in silence at this rather wild 
invasion of nine or ten jeeps travelling at quite a high 
speed. It was soon impossible for us to see very much 
in any direction, for the metalled roads had ended and 
we were now in a dry and dusty plain which led, like 
the mouth of a funnel, toward the beginning of rather 
ominous mountain ranges not far ahead. Soon we came 
to the last village that we were to see before we reached 
our destination. By this time it was dusk, and we were 
all a little surprised to see lights shining in the distance 
as we approached the village. A turn of the road re- 
vealed a large red star illuminated by electricity. We 
also discovered that each of the adobe houses—rather 
more primitive than any we had previously seen—had 
its own naked electric light bulb hanging in a haze of 
dust from the centre of the ceiling. 


A Wild Journey 


We would have liked to stop and stretch our legs but, 
having little or no Russian at our command, we did 
not know how to call a halt to our wild rush toward 
the forbidding peaks in the distance. Moreover, our 
drivers seemed suddenly to be possessed of an unusual 


enthusiasm almost amounting to recklessness. By this 
time it was quite dark, we were climbing rapidly and 
the lights of our own vehicle and those ahead picked 
out in sharp relief a wild and frightening landscape of 
gorges and precipitous slopes, through which our jeeps 
were travelling on a road composed chiefly of large 
stones the size of a man’s fist. This road looked as 
though it had been cut from the mountainside by a 
bulldozer, an observation which we later found was 
quite correct. There were many sharp turns and hair- 
pin bends and the frequent skids, coupled with clear 
evidence that vehicles had previously gone over the 
banks in places, gave us some concern as to what 
might happen if a tire burst. Shortly after this rather 
terrifying, but exciting, stretch of road we came to a 
halt by a small mountain stream, where our Soviet col- 
leagues rather anxiously looked to see if there were any 
missing jeeps. Fortunately, there were no casualties and 
it was there that we learned with some relief that our 
drivers were all “drivers first class’—of, I believe, three 
classes, each involving progressively stiffer driving tests. 
We were also duly impressed to hear that all the sup- 
plies for the prospecting camp to which we were going 
were brought in heavy lorries along this same road. 
The rest of the journey—although by this time we 
were at a fair altitude and continuously climbing—was 
uneventful, and finally after almost six hours’ driving 
from Samarkand we came to our destination—a small 
community of geologists, mining engineers, drillers and 
other technicians and their families, living in a camp 
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During their study tour, the Asian geologists and engineers 
(above) visit a copper mine in the USSR. (Right) Members 
of the group with prospecting party at Chal-Ata, Uzbek SSR. 


situated in a narrow valley on either side of a small 


mountain stream. 

It was now ten o'clock in the evening and we were 
hungry and dirty. After a quick wash in the breath- 
takingly cold water of the stream, we were taken 
through the usual crowds of silent but curious by- 
standers (mostly, it seemed, girls) to a large wooden 
hut. When the door was opened and our eyes had 
accommodated themselves to the brilliance of the elec- 
tric light, we were all—though hungry—a little awed by 
the Lucullan feast which awaited us. I do not recollect 
a single official meal in the USSR which was not stag- 
gering in both the variety of dishes and the vast quan- 
tities which one was expected to eat. The Shing-Magian 
community was no exception, and there was an addi- 
tional, and somewhat less common, hazard—a generous 
supply of champagne! 

By the time we had consumed a surprisingly large 
proportion of the food and exchanged numerous toasts, 
the combined effects of high altitude, fatigue from the 
journey and champagne were beginning to take effect. 
We were all secretly wishing we could retire to bed or 
even, if necessary, sleep on the hard earth, when sud- 
denly there was an exchange of Russian voices. The 
door was opened and we were thrust into the brilliantly 
starlit night. The cold air brought us, temporarily at 
least, to our senses. Our interpreters whispered to us: 
“The girls are waiting for you.” Somewhat apprehensive 
at this remark, we saw the large group of girls we had 
noticed when going into our meal formed into a semi- 
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circle, as if to prevent our escape. The excited and 
querulous voice of an accordion broke upon the night 
air and, after a brief pause of mutual shyness, one of 
the girls, wearing a blouse and the Russian equivalent 
of jeans, ran forward, seized one of the members of 
our party and started a wild Russian dance with him. 
The others needed no further encouragement; the re- 
maining girls selected their own partners and in no 
time we were all being whirled about at great speed in 
most unaccustomed gyrations by strong young women 
geologists and technicians who, to our surprise, were 
nearly as numerous as the men. 


Good Time Had By All 


Since the impromptu dance floor was nothing more 
than well-trodden earth with the knotted roots of small 
trees emerging at random, our instability, coupled with 
these natural hazards, was a constant source of delight 
to the onlookers and particularly to our sturdy partners, 
who hauled us to our feet with little ceremony. Sudden- 
ly, as if by a secret sign, the girls disappeared and we 
were left alone, feeling as though we were living 
through some fantastic dream instead of being on a 
United Nations mission in the remote fastnesses of 
Soviet Central Asia. 

The next morning we were down to field work at an 
unpleasantly early hour and soon realized that the 
previous night’s festivities must have been a rare event 
indeed. The climate is distinctly unfavorable for geo 
logical survey and prospecting work; the winter is se 
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Hundred-year-old Ota-Kuzy Dolimov outside the 
Uzbek Medresseh (college) he helped to build 


vere and, in consequence, work is at best limited to 
five months of the year, and in bad years to three and 
a half months. Moreover, the remoteness and difficult 
nature of the terrain is such that prospecting is un 
usually expensive; some 125 million roubles had been 
spent on this particular deposit since 1949—or about 
twenty-five million annually. This expenditure was, 
however, not without its reward; surveys of unusual 
care and thoroughness had already established, for ex- 
ample, reserves of some 150,000 tons of antimony, of 
which at least 50,000 tons had been defined by drilling 
and for which dressing techniques have been developed 

Our visit to Samarkand and the Magian deposit had 
been preceded by a visit to Tashkent, the capital of 
Uzbekistan, which served as starting point for a visit 
to another unusual prospecting area known as Chal- 
Atin, where substantial deposits of lead and zinc are 
found. Tashkent is a study in contrasts. Approached by 


air over the Kysyl-Kum desert, the city is a sudden, 
large splash of green after the dull brown monotony of 


the desert and, indeed, the city and the whole area owe 
their rapid development in large part to the increasing 
availability of irrigation water. The old and the new 
cities of Tashkent—the seventh largest city in the 
USSR, of about 800,000 people—are side by side, in 
fact literally so: on one of the main streets the adobe 
houses, which are the prevailing type in this part of 
Asia, crowd one side while on the other tower cinemas, 
theatres, polytechnics and large blocks of apartments. 

Our group was accommodated in a delightful coun- 


try house or dacha—if I use the word correctly—some 
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distance outside the city proper. Obviously prerevolu- 
tion in construction, it was now apparently used as a 
private hotel for official government guests. It was 
spacious, cool and peaceful, affording an opportunity 
to enjoy the wonderfully clear atmosphere and starlit 
nights of Central Asia. We were consequently at first 
a little reluctant to return to work in the form of an- 
other jeep trip to the Chal-Atin prospecting site but, 
although the journey was considerably shorter than our 
mountain trip from Samarkand, the scenery was equally 
magnificent. On the way we stopped for lunch at a col- 
lective cotton farm by the side of a leisurely river which, 
according to local opinion, bore gold down from its 
upper reaches. Our host was a genial old gentleman, 
the manager of the farm. The whiteness of his hair was 
matched only by that of his cotton tunic. He was ob- 
viously delighted at the rare visit of a group of such 
widely distributed nationalities, and toward the end of 
our lunch he stood up and announced: “I will make 
you a speech in English”—-which he proceeded to do 
with great skill and politeness. Curious, we asked him 
where he had learned his English, and he replied that 
since he was a “foreigner”—that is, a non-Uzbek—and 
had no family with him, he spent all his spare time 
learning languages. Up to the time of our arrival, he 
claimed to have mastered eight. 

The camp, which we reached after about three hours’ 
driving, was much larger than Shing-Magian, with per- 
haps 1,500 workers housed in a small town in the val- 
ley, with hospital, cinema and a hydroelectric power 
plant which not only met the needs of the camp but also 
powered the drilling rigs far up on the mountainside. 
The actual prospecting sites were several thousand feet 
further up the mountain and were reached by an in- 
credibly tortuous mountain road on which we counted 
thirty-five hairpin bends before giving up. 

While the climb in a jeep was itself an unusual ex- 
perience, it was a sobering fact to realize that all the 
large electrically powered drilling rigs which dotted the 
upper slopes of the mountain had been brought up the 
same road. Here, as at other prospecting sites, the 
younger members of our party were rather intrigued 
to see the unusually high proportion of women geolo- 
gists living under the same arduous field conditions as 
the men. The married geologists in our party were 
similarly impressed to find that many of the geologists 
had their families living with them on the mountainside, 
at least during the better weather, an arrangement which 
doubtless contributed to the general satisfaction with 
which most of the geologists we spoke to regarded their 
somewhat arduous occupation. 

The return to Tashkent after this trip was inevitably 
something of an anticlimax, except that on our last 
evening in the dacha a reception was given for us by 
the local authorities. After the usual enormous meal 
and exchange of friendly—if confusing—conversation 
through interpreters, we repaired to another room for 
entertainment, which included, among other items, songs 
and dances by one of the most famous singers of the 
Republic. When this lady invited one of us to join her 
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in a folk dance, a playful member of our party, taking 
advantage of a well-polished floor, gave me a push 
which, after an unexpectedly graceful glide across the 
floor, deposited me in a recumbent position at the feet 
of my intended partner. This seemed to be taken by the 
local dignitaries as a slightly unusual introduction to 
some new, foreign dance and, throwing caution to the 
winds, I indulged in a series of acrobatic maneuvers 
which astonished me, and no doubt the onlookers, by 
their uncontrolled extravagance. After this impromptu 
opening, the gathering lost its initial stiffness and we 
were soon regretting our imminent departure from 
Tashkent for Samarkand and subsequently Baku, the 
Caucasus, the Donbas, Kiev, Leningrad and Western 
Europe. 


TREK to TAVOY 
By R. NEWSOM 


Industrial Engineer 


The left wing of our Union of Burma Dakota dipped 
sharply in the chill morning air and, as our pilot 
made a turn round the Shwedagon Pagoda, the first ray 
of the morning sun gilded the spire of that monument 
famous to all Buddhists. The time was November 1957, 
the place Rangoon, Burma, and the occasion a survey 
trip to Tavoy in Lower Burma for the purpose of in- 
vestigating possibilities of utilizing the vast bamboo 
forests there for manufacture of paper products. 

Bamboo grows abundantly in Burma. It is estimated 
that if the entire pulp and paper needs of Southeast 
Asia were met from Burmese forests alone, the supply 
of bamboo would remain unaltered through replace- 
ment by natural growth. 

My mission to Burma for the United Nations early 
in 1957 was to stimulate industrial development in a 
land where for centuries the economy has been almost 
entirely agricultural. It was felt that one of the most 
direct methods of accomplishing this was to emphasize 
the primary conversion of the products of the land. 

Shortly after my arrival, my Burmese counterpart 
and I had formed the Technical Services Division in 
Rangoon, which was founded to assist the private 


sector of industry to achieve self-sufficiency. One of 


the projects which had appeared most promising was 
the development of a hardboard or wallboard made 
from shredded bamboo. A new process had been dis- 
covered by the Applied Research Laboratories of the 
Burma Government, and we, in the Technical Services 
Division, had undertaken the job of bringing the process 
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into full industrial production. The success attained by 
the Division on our various projects was due in large 
part to the tremendous enthusiasm and intelligent per- 
sistence of Saw Rally Bain, my counterpart, and I was 
to realize many times his devotion to the job and to 
Burma. The hardboard development, however, proved 
to be one of the most difficult and interesting we had 
tackled to date. 

As I settled back into the seat of the ancient Dakota, 
I glanced at my counterpart, Saw Rally Bain, resplen- 
dent in a new blue and white checked longyi, a skirt-like 
garment, and was glad I had the good fortune to work 
with him on this mission. 

Our destination was Tavoy, a town on the Tenasserim 
Peninsula, which is washed by the Indian Ocean on 
the east and bordered by Thailand on the west. It is a 
strip of land extending from Moulmein south to the 
Maizv Peninsula, and has a rich background in history 
Tavoy, Mergui and the islands of the archipelago have 
been the scene of pirate and smuggler activities from 
the days of Marco Polo to the present. Only yesterday, 
I reflected, I had read of Burmese customs officials 
stopping a group who had attempted to smuggle contra- 
band. The contraband in this case, however, was nylon 
and opium, instead of the pearls and precious jewels 
of bygone days. 

As I glanced out of the window of the plane, I could 
see we had left the Irrawaddy Delta and were headed 
out over the Andaman Sea, but at this point my 
thoughts were interrupted by a sharp blow on the head. 
I turned to see what had happened and was surprised 
to find that the cause of the commotion was a chicken 
carried by the woman in the seat behind me. The 
chicken had apparently not had breakfast and had 


mistaken the top of my head for something to eat. In 


























All visitors to Rangoon remember the longyi or wrap-around skirt. 
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Burmese airplanes one is likely to find the interior 
looking like a vegetable bazaar or a fish market. My 
counterpart, I found later, had a bundle of turtle eggs 
in his bedroll, plus two large fish as a present for our 
hosts when we arrived at Tavoy. 

Ihe colorful airplane interiors reflect the color of 
Burma itself. Until the reign of King Thibaw in the 
early nineteenth century, Burma was practically isolated 
from the rest of the world, partly because of the pattern 
of sea routes which had been originally charted by 
Marco Polo. In 1854 the British annexed Upper Burma, 
and the rich land became the granary of Southeast Asia. 
Rice was exported, and the needed manufactured goods 
were imported from the industrialized countries of the 
world. Under British rule, the Burmese customs pre- 
vailed throughout the land and, of course, the ancient 
Burmese dress persisted. With the Second World War, 
the country suffered the ravages of two occupying 
forces, the Allies and the Japanese; the damage done 
by both was responsible for a setback of probably fifty 
years to the economy. With the end of the war, Burma 
achieved her independence, became a member of the 
United Nations and embarked on the slow road to re- 
covery and rehabilitation. Despite the setbacks they 
have suffered, the Burmese people have remained 
patient, kind and tolerant. 

At this point, Saw Rally Bain tapped my knee gently 
and pointed out of the window of the airplane. The sun 
had now risen and we were passing, at about 8,000 feet, 
over what appeared to be a necklace of emeralds set 
in seed pearls, resting on brilliant blue velvet. These 
were the Andaman Islands, and from our vantage point 
the waves washing the shores seemed indeed to be tiny 
pearls of light. Many a pirate ship had been wrecked 
on these shores. Ahead appeared a long, low peninsula 
of deep-green color with an inlet of clearest blue. 
“Maungmagone beach, Mr. Newsom,” my counterpart 
said. “It may be we can visit there and see the bamboo.” 
As the peninsula came closer, the pilot dropped altitude 
and to the left, far in the distance, we could see the 
smoke from early morning fires in the village of Tavoy. 
We were almost there. At last, we would see the jungles 
of Burma 


Trip into Jungle 


Again our left wing dipped sharply, coming in for a 
landing, and we were over Tavoy, the jungles, and the 
Bay of Bengal. The plane settled smoothly on the run- 
way and, with a deafening rattle from the metallic air- 
strip, we came to a stop in front of the thatched hut 
which serves Tavoy for an airport office. 

Our host, [ 


ler tropical helmet, met us as we disembarked 


Ba Maung, with a broad smile and 
broa 
among chickens, baskets of vegetables and fish. “Kyan 
Ma Ba Yella, U Saw Rally Bain, and welcome, Mr. 
Newsom,” our host beamed. “Welcome to Tavoy.” 
Even after many months in Burma, I am amazed at the 
excellent English spoken by the Burmese and their 
facility in expressing their thoughts bilingually. Often 
their sentences will shift from English to Burmese and 
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back again several times. “Thank you, U Ba Maung,” 
and with this we were bundled off to a waiting car and 
were driven to the “rest house” of the Tavoy Company 
to relax and prepare for our trip into the jungle. 

By this time the tropical sun was high in the sky and 
the cool shade of the rest house was quite welcome. 
After a mid-morning snack of bananas from the trees 
in the yard and some delicious Burmese tea, we 
launched into plans for our survey trip. The area which 
we were to traverse lay across the Tavoy River and our 
road would take us through the village of Kyaikami to 
the beautiful Maungmagone beach. After our rest and 
our conference, we set forth about noon for the forests. 
U Ba Maung, Saw Rally Bain and I, together with 
several engineers from the Tavoy Company, all piled 
into two jeeps loaded with food and cooking utensils. 
We were accompanied by several bearers whose most 
striking bit of apparel consisted of huge dahs, or Bur- 
mese swords, hanging in wooden scabbards from their 
waists. 

At the river we dismounted and gingerly took our 
places in the sampans for the fording operation. The 
river near Tavoy is not swift but is treacherous because 
of the constantly shifting sandbars. We made the trip 
without incident, however, and landed safely on the 
other side at the village of Kyaikami. Here it seemed 
that the entire population welcomed us warmly and 
noisily. We and our gear were hurried into an ancient 
bus, which had been converted to passenger use from 
a truck frame and body. It retained all the comfort of 
the truck. Despite lack of springs, shock absorbers and 
cushions, we managed to survive the jolts by hanging 
on to the teakwood posts which had been placed in 
strategic spots for that purpose. The jolting and noise 
of the engine put a stop to all conversation as we made 
our way through the dense jungle. 

The jungle itself is difficult to describe, with the 
bamboos towering to one hundred feet in height and 
the dense forests of teak, padauk and other jungle 
woods. The green is relieved occasionally by brilliant 
red hibiscus and by the purple orchids growing wild. 
During our trip through the jungle the paddy birds. 
white and of six-foot wingspread, soared above the 
trees in the bright blue sky, and the constant chatter of 
monkeys and jungle birds filled the air with a steady 
sound, so that conversation was impossible. There is 
no quiet in the jungle, and its noises are shrill and 
harsh and nerve-racking. Occasionally we could see a 
swift movement of life in the dense thicket, but whethe: 
the life was animal, bird or reptile was not clear. 

By now, the sun had reached its four o’clock glare 
and the bus seemed to be an oven from which we would 
all emerge fully baked. As it wheezed up one of the 
steepest and roughest hills we had encountered, three 
startling events occurred almost simultaneously. First, 
the road, which had been a morass, became suddenly 
smooth. This was because the bus driver had simply 
gone off the existing road and made his own new track. 
Second, the searing heat subsided abruptly and a cool 
breeze swept through the bamboos and into the bus. 
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The bus was well ventilated, being without window 
glasses, and its sides were full of bullet holes from in- 
surgent attacks. Third, and most dramatic, there lay 
below us the deep-blue Bay of Bengal with the islands 
we had seen from the air in the distance and the even, 
regular surf rolling in to Maungmagone beach. By this 
time the sun was a huge ball of fire hanging just over 
the bay and the entire scene was so beautiful it seemed 
unreal. As we descended the hill to the bungalow we 
were to occupy for the night, I felt that all the physical 
discomforts of the trip had been far outweighed by this 
one view from the top of the hill. A few more miles 
and we reached our destination, a bungalow right on 
the beach, which by this time was barely visible in the 
last rays of the sun. 

The Burmese are noted for their gracious hospitality 
and our arrival at the bungalow emphasized this char- 
acteristic. In a moment our gear was removed from the 
bus and our whole party was headed for the beach and 
a cooling swim. The national dress of the Burman is 
the longyi, worn by both men and women, the only 
difference being in the designs used and in the method 
of securing it about the waist. The longyi is about twice 
the circumference of the waist of the individual and 
extends from waist to ankles. The waist is secured by 
a neat double fold at the hips and a knot tied in the 
centre of the wrap. I had become used to the appear- 
ance of the longyi while in Rangoon, but it took a swim 
at Maungmagone to realize the versatility of this gar- 
ment—I had no idea of the many uses to which it could 
be put. My counterpart deftly folded the skirt portion 
between his legs and it became a swimming suit. At the 
end of the swim, it became successively a beach cabafia, 
a shower curtain, a towel and, later that evening, a 
mosquito screen. An extra longyi which he had with 
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Devout Burmese 
celebrate the 

Day of Buddha 

at the famous 
Shwedagon Pagoda. 


him served as a pillow that night and in the morning 
became the dress for the day. 

The swim at Maungmagone beach was pure delight 
With just the faintest light in the west silhouetting the 
islands, I was carried back in time to those pirate days 
of old. Our dinner that night, under the oil lamps pro 
vided by our host, was typical Burmese kaukswe, fried 
kyazan, kyettha hin, wetha hin and lethote, with won- 
derfully tempting sauces. Again Burmese hospitality 
and humor were evident, the first shown by the host’s 
thoughtfulness in providing me with a spoon (Burmese 
eat with their fingers) and the humor by the gales of 
laughter as I tasted some of the exotic, and searing hot. 
food. After dinner, cigars, and then we were off to bed 
on the teak floor, since most Burmese do not use mat- 
tresses. I can surely vouch for the accuracy of the forest 
manuals which characterize teak as a hard wood. The 
next day, after an early morning swim and a walk on 
the beach, we reluctantly left Maungmagone to return 
to Tavoy and to our duties. 

The result of our survey trip was the initiation of a 
bamboo hardboard industry in Burma, and a year later 
one large plant in Rangoon was equipped for produc- 
tion and another had been built. Our friends in Tavoy 
have not yet started production, but we expect them to 
begin soon. And so the pattern of Burmese industry de- 
velops slowly but.surely. And with the development of 
industry come the lasting friendships which are made 
between the United Nations advisers and their counter 
parts, the wider understanding of our fellowmen and 
the gradual steps taken toward the goal of one world 

When many other memories have faded, the sights, 
the sounds and the charming people of Burma, and 
that late evening at Maungmagone, will remain with 
me forever. 
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{ GEOLOGIST IN’ THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 


By JOHN (¢ 


Chief Gove 


How would you care to be offered the delicacy of 

human hand for breakfast? This actually happened 
to a friend of mine, Dr. Charles Fox, of the Melanesian 
Church of England, who is now seventy-nine years old. 
When he came to the Solomon Islands fifty years ago, 
headless corpses cou d be seen there nearly every day 
As a young man living among the San Cristobal people. 
he is believed to have tasted human flesh before he 
knew what it was, and for a long time was oifered it 
in his anthropological travels. A Methodist clergyman, 
Rev. M1 
return to New Georgia in a fifty-paddle war canoe full 


Goldie, tells how his warrior friends would 


of the heads of men. women and children. He once 
asked the chief: “Why do you kill your brothers on 
Choiseul?” After a thoughtful pause, the chief replied 
Well. 4f we don’t, who will 


ove! impfire : igh onfided that he had killed 


In 1950, a dear old man, 
in the days of his youth 


Great Britain declared a protectorate Over 


lands and set about putting a stop to these tragic 


ties and to the equaily dreadful depredations of 


blackbirders in less than half a century, the 
savage internecine warfare, the headhunting and the 
cannibalism had all ceased, and peace now reigns in 
the islands 
friendly conditions are different from what 
in 1896 when a party of Austrian geologists 
were massacred on Guadalcanal Their leader, Heinrich 
Foullon von Norbeeck, had told the cannibal chiefs at 
the foot of Mount Tatuve: “We have come a long way 
to climb this mountain and we cannot go back.” He 
did not regard seriously their representations that the 
mountain was sacred ground. In 1950 the last survivor 
of the attackers, an old, nearly blind man, told me what 
had happened fifty-four years before my visit there 
The people liked the white men, and it was only as 
last resort t t they decided to attack them Silently, 
overwhelming numbers of cannibals armed with battle 
ixes surrounded the camp at dawn while the Austrians 
were having breakfast. “Great pity was felt for the white 
men about to die.” and it was decided that the least 
they could do was to let them fight on a full stomach 
the meal over, the camp was suddenly attacked 
without warning. The Austrians fought bravely with 
bare hands to re piled arms in the centre of the 


camp. One a at the edge of a precipice and 
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GROVER 


rmnent Geologist, Solomon Islands 


hurled his screaming attackers over the side, one by one, 
until he also was chopped down. The leader of the ex- 
pedition, Foullon, suffered shocking axe injuries but 
refused medical treatment so that his sailors might re- 
ceive it. Without complaint, he died that night in the 
arms of his sorrowing lieutenant. 

In September 1950 I scaled the cliffs leading to the 
sacred mountain Tatuve, which had cost Foullon his 
life. We were standing on the edge of the precipice 
ihat commanded a breathtaking view of the Kolo- 
kumaha Valley, when, like Foullon, | was met by a 
deputation. The headman and chiefs shook hands with 
me and came to the point courteously but without delay. 
They told me that the mountain was the home of their 
great spirit and that, if we climbed it, they believed all 
their people would die: “Suppose you fella go up long 
this fella mountain, altogether people belong me fella 
die finish.” After a long discussion, I realized that we 
should respect their beliefs and concede the point. The 
sacred mountain remains unclimbed today 

In 1957 a United Nations fellowship took me away 
to Canada and other places. Including leave, I was away 
for eleven months; when I returned to the Solomons, 
changes had taken place even in that short time. There 
were a new general post office building, new homes, 
half a mile of new bitumen road; the famed Henderson 
airfield was being reconditioned in readiness for larger 
planes; new port facilities were under way; happy-faced 
Melanesian and Polynesian girls were serving as trained 
nurses in the hospital for the first time; the first Mel- 
anesian girl was working as a typist in the government 
service; primary schools were better organized; senior 
primary schools were being raised to complete second- 
ary standard; and a vocational guidance service was 
established. Melanesian teachers, five trained in Fiji 
and one in New Zealand, had returned to the Protector- 
ate in my absence, and the large Teachers’ Training 
College was well under way. Four geologists were op- 
erating continuously in place of the two at the time of 
my departure. One of my mission-educated Melanesian 
issistants (who had been with me for years) had been 
trained in the interim as a typist, in addition to other 
field survey and laboratory duties. These are the Solo- 
mon Islands as I know them today. Nearly all of the 
cost of such improvements is being borne by the tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom, for the Solomons has 
but a one-crop economy 


copra, the coconut meat. 
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Now and again one still meets with the old suspicious 
attitudes. In 1950, on my first official expedition into 
Guadalcanal, | had forty man-loads of cargo ready to 
be carried up to Gold Ridge in the centre of the island, 
where I was to work for three months. The ship left me 
and my four helpers on the beach. The local people 
were suspicious of what the newly established geological 
survey could mean, and the chief told them not to carry 
the cargo. We therefore went out into the eight-foot tall 
grass and caught horses which had been loose on the 
plains since 1942. | tried my hand at blacksmithing 
and ultimately we took the cargo across the plains and 
up the ridges some miles inland, until halted by a cliff, 


A Solomon 
Islands Chieftain 
and (below ) 
bearers resting 
on Guadalcanal. 
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where we sent the horses back. The bushmen of the 
interior watched us for a few days and then joined our 
party. Soon we had more offering to help than we 
could employ. The beach people were all sorry after- 
wards that they had listened to their chief, and I am 
glad to say that their earlier suspicion had since melted 
away, and the implications of our work are now widely 
understood. 

Since my coming to the Solomons in 1950, most 
obstacles to my work have been of a different order. 
he first task was to make a three-year geological re- 
connaissance to assess whether the islands could be 
considered to have any mineral potential. This is among 
the most difficult tropical countries to explore: moun- 
tains in some places rising from the sea to 8,000 feet, 
covered nearly everywhere with dense, primeval rain- 
forest and moss forest, where it rains heavily nearly 
every day; low-lying swampy coast country with man- 
groves, lakes and estuaries infested with crocodiles; 
plains with wild pig; white and yellow cockatoos, bril- 
liantly colored parakeets, red-beaked hornbills whose 
awkward flight was rendered audible by their great wing 
feathers; snakes of many kinds, some decidely poison- 
ous in spite of popular theories, scorpions, centipedes 
up to nine inches long, spiders, and the usual run of 
such things. But, lest I convey the wrong impression, 
1 should say that, of all the jungles I have been in, that 
in the Solomons is the cleanest, and the wildlife is least 
prevalent. Above all, there are few leeches and bush 
mites. It can, however, boast of green frogs which were 
almost as big as hats, crocodiles up to twenty-three 
feet long, rats as big as large cats, said to be the biggest 
in the world, flying possums, owls and great, tawny wild 
dogs on the top of the bitterly cold Popomanisiu moun- 
tain, 8,000 feet up, where they live among colored 
mosses and lichens and a stunted, chest-high forest. 
Climbed first in 1939, Popomanisiu has been visited 
since by only three Europeans. 

In travelling about these islands, | have many times 
visited remote places not seen before by Europeans. 
During my years here, we have been blessed by the 
arrival of the first aerial photographs, which put an end 
to that continual pushing through jungles without any 
idea of what lay ahead of us. With the help of aircraft, 
I have been able to view many parts of the country 
and, with my half-dozen trusty islanders, have been to 
most of the islands in small ships. The going is often 
difficult on foot. Great forest trees, perhaps a century 


old, may come crashing down when the wind has suffi- 


ciently loosened their roots in the rain-soaked ground. 


I recall one rather trying trip, when our last rations 
gave out on a Saturday night. After a forced march the 
next day, we found that an earthquake had buried the 
gardens where we expected to find food. It was Monday 
when we enjoyed our first meal. The return journey lay 
ahead of us. We advanced along one particular ridge 
for ten hours in continuous heavy rain; as darkness be- 
gan to fall, we looked without avail for a place to camp 
as we descended the steep sides of a valley. The noise 


of heavy rain was not lost in the roar of rushing waters 
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of an unknown stream. Standing in this river waist deep, 
we passed our gear across to the other side, from hand 
to hand, in the gathering darkness. Then the river rose 
suddenly. Around the next bend, we were faced with a 
disconcerting picture at a stream junction: a great flood 
was surging over submerged rocks between the high 
walls of a gorge. All twenty-three of us managed to 
clamber onto a ledge about four feet above flood level 
Here we remained precariously all night. In spite of 
the thunder of the water and the constant deluge 
(against which we had to shout to be heard), we slept 
intermittently, while the river rose slowly a further three 
feet, until it was within twelve inches of our sheltering 
ledge 

Next morning four of my men, who were remarkable 
swimmers, offered to go downstream to the coast with 
a message. One after the other they said goodbye, shook 
hands gravely and stepped naked into the river with 
their ditty bags around their necks. For a few seconds 
we saw them swept along in the deep, swirling, muddy 
waters before they rounded the bend out of sight. Our 
party lit fires by friction in the manner of the local peo- 
ple and we plucked the tops of tree ferns and boiled 
them in bamboo containers cut from the nearby bush 
Ihe tree ferns themselves were cut down and the tough, 
black bark removed, so that the rather pulpy interior 
could also be boiled in bamboo. This was our only food 

Chat afternoon a violent windstorm passed overhead 
Ihe sharp reports of trees being snapped off were fol- 
lowed by the sound of falling debris. We made ourselves 
as small a target as possible by standing upright on our 
ledge, with arms clasping our heads for protection, and 
trying to look upwards, though our eyes were blinded 
with the heavy rain. Broken branches and rubbish 
thudded down onto the ledge, wrecking the leaf shelters 
we had made. At that moment, the opposite wall of the 
gorge, weakened by rain, wind and the falling forest 
giants on its crest, suddenly collapsed into the river, 
bringing down with it a tangle of vegetation which was 
soon swept away by the roaring waters. Before night- 
fall, we managed to climb to a higher place and made 
new shelters. Heavy rain continued and the flood rose 
still further, until it had covered the ledge on which 


we had passed the previous night 


By Wednesday, morale among the islanders had 
deteriorated: many felt inclined to lie down and do 
nothing, believing the party to be lost. However, | 
forcefully persuaded them to climb to a higher point, 
cutting their way along the side of a mountain. We 
marched without food and without halts and that day 
made nine crossings of the flooded Nalimbiu and 
Sorvohio Rivers, sometimes hand over hand along 
kunda vine ropes, which were run across where the 
water was too swift and deep. Wednesday night we slept 
foodless. By Thursday the rain had stopped. We crossed 
the Tinahula River early and then walked for six miles 
through grass several feet high, sometimes wading 
through flood waters up to our thighs. At long last we 
reached the large Nalumbiu River; for islanders swam 
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it and brought back the Ottley family living at Ilu Farm 
on the opposite bank and the information that the 
earlier messengers had reached the farm only one hour 
before. Mr. Ottley made several unsuccessful attempts 
to pass a line. Eventually I swam across and reached 
Honiara by road that evening. Food was sent over by 
a raft to the rest of my party, and they crossed the 
following day. 

The reader may wonder what is the purpose of these 
somewhat trying expeditions. Briefly, their object is to 
map the rocks and discover what mineral resources the 
islands may hold, a point of significance for their 
economic future. In 1953 it was decided to expand the 
Geological Survey of the Solomons, which is financed 
by the British Government’s Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund. Senior geological officers from the Uni- 
versity of Sydney joined in on important research proj- 
ects. Provisional mapping has proceeded apace and by 
1960 the first overall, provisional geological maps 
should be available to show mining companies “where 
to go to look for what.” As from January 1, 1957, two 
private companies have supported us to the extent of 
two more geologists, who are working on research into 
the extensive areas of ultrabasic rocks recently dis- 
covered: rocks which have come up from great depths 
in the earth’s crust. 


By the time our first major publication was issued in 
1955, with a new one pending for 1956, it was becom- 
ing apparent that we should begin to prepare for future 
developments by studying the modern approach to 
mining legislation and taxation in more developed 
countries. It also seemed desirable that as many mineral 
deposits as possible, similar to those likely to be found 
in the islands, should be studied. In 1957 the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration granted 
me a fellowship which allowed me to visit Canada, 
Hawaii, New Caledonia and the New Hebrides to study 
modern techniques in the exploration, appraisal and 
development of mineral resources and associated legis- 
lative subjects. My observations during this United 
Nations fellowship are proving of the greatest possible 
assistance to the work we now have in hand. 

Of particular interest from another angle was my 
realization that geological processes which went on in 
Canada more than a thousand million years ago are 
going on today in the much newer Solomon Islands. 
If we can follow up certain lines of research, for which 


plans are still in their infancy, the Solomon Islands may 
have a major contribution to make to the knowledge of 
the Canadian Shield, a contribution of possible eco- 


nomic importance to prospectors and mining organiza- 
tions in that country. 

Plans are under consideration for stepping up our 
research, including the introduction of modern tech- 
niques which we have not yet been able to employ here, 
and I feel that we can now look forward with added 
confidence to the tasks ahead. It is certain that the im- 
plications of our geological work mean much to the 
future of this grant-aided and remote island territory. 
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Ahmed Shah Bokhari 


Under-Secretary 


for Public Information 


HMED SHAH BOKHARI, United Nations Under-Sec- 

retary in charge of the Office of Public Informa- 
tion, died of a heart attack on December 5 at his home 
in New York. 

As head of all United Nations services for press, 
radio, television, motion picture and publications, Mr. 
Bokhari had completed almost four years of his assign- 
ment to keep the world informed about the United 
Nations and its work to preserve peace and security. 

Speaking in tribute to Mr. Bokhari, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold, who appointed him to the 
information post in 1955, said “his rich and perceptive 
mind has left its strong mark on the Organization. He 
carried the dual heritage of Eastern and Western 
civilization. This gave him an unusual width of ap- 
proach to those problems of our time with which the 
United Nations has to deal. He reflected in his per- 
sonality the possibility of a synthesis of great traditions 
on which it is the task of our generation to build one 
world.” 


Tributes Paid 


Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, President of the 
current session of the General Assembly, the chairmen 
of all committees in session and individual speakers 
representing nations in all parts of the world—the 
United States, Latin America, the British Common- 
wealth, the Soviet Union, Africa, Western Europe, the 
Arab and Asian countries—joined in the tributes to 
Professor Bokhari. 

Mr. Bokhari first came to the United Nations in 
1949 as a representative of the newly independent 
Pakistan, later serving as that country’s ambassador 
and permanent representative to the United Nations. 
He also represented his country on the Security Council, 
of which he was, in turn, president for one term. 

Mr. Bokhari was born in Peshawar, near the north- 
western border of Pakistan, on October 1, 1898. He 
took his master’s degree with honors in English litera- 
ture at Punjab University and a first-class honors degree 
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in English literature at Cambridge, where he was elected 
Senior Scholar of Emmanuel College. Returning to his 
native land, after a period as a professor in the national 
college at Lahore, he spent six years as director of All 
India Radio. After the war—when he was awarded the 
British Order, C.I.E.—he returned to the national 
college at Lahore as principal. 

When Pakistan separated from India, Mr. Bokhari 
led his country’s delegation to the partition negotiations 
of 1947. He also headed the International High Fre 
quency Broadcasting Conference in Mexico in 1948 
and the Commonwealth Relations Conference in 
Toronto in 1949. 


Many Interests 


Author, educator, administrator and veteran diplo 
mat, Mr. Bokhari was a man of many interests. Cosmo 
politan and urbane, with a quick wit which could be 
caustic, he was an excellent speaker and lecturer. He 
was a linguist, speaking the local Peshawar dialect, 
Urdu, Persian, Pushtu and English. He wrote many 
short stories, plays, and poems and translated into 
Urdu, his mother tongue, works of Shakespeare, Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Oscar Wilde and Ibsen and produced many 
of their translated plays on the stage. 

Mr. Bokhari had suffered from recurrent heart at- 
tacks during the past five years. Surviving are his wife, 
the Begum Zubeida Bokhari of Karachi, two married 
sons and a brother, Z. A. Bokhari, director of Radio 
Pakistan. 





Palestine Refugee Aid 


grow R appeal for increased financial support for the 
work of caring for almost a million Palestine refugees 
in the Near East was made by the General Assembly at the 
close of its thirteenth session 

An Assembly resolution on the report of the Director of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East directs the agency to continue 
its program and urges governments to contribute to its 
funds. The General Assembly established UNRWa in 1949 
to care for the needs of the Palestine refugees stranded 
in the Gaza Strip, Jordan, Lebanon and the Syrian region 
of the United Arab Republic since the 1948 Arab-Israeli 
clash 

rhe resolution, drawing attention to UNRWa’s precarious 
financial condition and to the fact that the refugees, afte 
ten years, have not yet been repatriated or compensated 
and no substantial progress has been made in reintegrating 
them into the economic life of the region, requests the Sec- 
retary-General to continue, “as a matter of urgency,” his 
efforts to secure the additional financial assistance needed 
for UNRWA to continue its job 

The Director of UNRWa is requested to plan and carry 
out, without prejudice to the refugees’ rights to repatria- 
tion or compensation, projects capable of supporting sub- 
Stantial numbers of refugees, and in particular, programs 
relating to education and vocational training. Host govern- 
ments are asked to cooperate fully with UNRWa« and to ex 
tend to it “every appropriate assistance.’ 

The measure. adopted on December 12 by a show-of- 
hands vote of 57 to none, with 20 abstentions, was recom- 
mended by the Assembly’s Special Political Committee 
after long debate and after hearing the agency’s Acting 
Director, Leslie J. Carver, present the report of the Di- 
rector for the twelve months ending on June 30 of this 
year. Mr. Carver became Acting Director of the agency 
after Henry R. Labouisse resigned as Director last June 
15 

What is to be done after 1960, when the Agency’s man- 
date expires. will be decided at the fourteenth session, it is 


expected 


Committee Debate 


Ihe Special Political Committee began its debate with 
George M. Harrison, of the United States, who said that 
extending UNRWa beyond its present mandate was not, “in 
the eyes of the United States, the proper way to handle the 
refugee problem.” UNRwa, he said, had performed a heroic 
and constructive task in providing relief for the refugees 
and had made significant, if small, achievements in reha- 
bilitation within the limits of its budget and the cooperation 
it had received. However, “some better system must be 
found that will greatly accelerate the rate at which refugees 
are made self-supporting.” he declared. Such a system, he 
added, would require careful study and advance planning 

The United States view was opposed by speakers for 
Arab states. They took the position that, failing repatriation 
of the refugees, UNRWa should continue its work 

Ahmad Shukairy of Saudi Arabia declared that “repatri- 
ation, and nothing but repatriation” was the solution to the 
refugee problem. “Resettlement, reintegration, rehabilita- 
tion or any similar projects,” whatever their connotation, 
were no solution in themselves, he asserted, and neither 
were relief or works projects and self-support programs 
He had “serious misgivings” about the United States sug- 
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gestion, and added that the refugees did not want indefinite 
relief. They have properties and fortunes estimated at about 
two billion dollars in their homeland, Mr. Shukairy de- 
clared, and they would gladly give up relief as soon as they 
could lay hands on them. “It is only then that United 
Nations responsibility ends, but not before,” he said. 


Israeli Proposal 


Abba Eban, of Israel, “redefined” his government's at- 
titude on paying compensation to the refugees, whose 
homes were once in what is now Israel. 

[he basic solution to the refugee question, said Mr. Eban, 
lay in the integration of the refugees in the host countries. 
“If such a solution by integration were actually carried out, 
and if the international assistance offered in 1955 were 
available, Israel would be prepared to pay compensation, 
even before the achievement of a final peace settlement or 
the solution of other outstanding problems. 

“We believe that, even if a peace settlement is beyond 
our reach, there would be independent advantages, both 
moral and political. in a separate solution of the refugee 
problem.” 

In fixing compensation, he added, it would be necessary 
to take into account the claims of Israeli citizens who had 
a right to compensation for property left behind in Arab 
lands. If such a solution were found, Israel did not exclude 
an extension of the scheme for uniting Arab families under 
which many former Arab residents had already returned to 
Israel 

Speaking of the responsibility for the refugees’ plight, 
Mr. Eban said that the United Nations had spent $300 mil- 
lion without reducing their numbers. Development projects 
which might have led to resettlement had been held by 
Arab governments “in deadlock and suspense,” he charged. 

The “central issue,” he asserted, is that there can be no 
solution until the Arab governments abandon their opposi- 
tion to integrating the refugees into the economic life of the 
Near East. The problem was caused, he stated, by “a war 
of aggression” launched by the Arab states against Israel in 
1947 and 1948. “It is painfully evident,” he continued, 
“that this refugee problem has been artificially maintained 
for political motives against all the economic, social and 
cultural forces, which, had they been allowed free play, 
would have brought about a solution.” 

Mr. Eban contended that the refugees had been “nourish- 
ed for ten years on hatred of Israel.” How could they, he 
asked, be introduced into a state whose existence they 
opposed and whose destruction they were resolved to seek? 
Israel was a sovereign state whose primary preoccupation 


was its own safety, he said. 


Arab Proposals 


Discussing the United States suggestion for discontinuing 
UNRWA in 1960. Mr. Shukairy said that this would mean 
penalizing the innocent refugees rather than the guilty 
party. Israel 

The idea of a study of the problem by any group or 
person, as had been suggested. also led nowhere, Mr. 
Shukairy declared. There was nothing to study: the matter 
had been studied enough. It was understandable, he said, 
that contributing countries should seek an end to refugee 
relief. The Arabs, too, want an end to relief and to see the 
refugees become self-supporting. To this end they had a 
constructive proposal to make: Henry R. Labouisse. former 
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Director of UNRWA, should be appointed by the United 
Nations as a trustee for the properties of the refugees to 
administer the properties, receive the revenues and rentals 
and pay them to the refugees. That, Mr. Shukairy said, 
would take the refugees off “charity”; it is the minimum 
that could be asked of the United Nations. This, he said. 
was a modest, humane and realistic proposal without politi- 
cal strings and calling for no change in positions. If Mr. 
Labouisse declined the assignment, the delegate for Saudi 
Arabia said, then “we stand ready to accept anyone ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General as custodian.” 

Hassan Salah Eldin Gohar, of the United Arab Republic, 
favored extending the agency mandate and endorsing the 
Director’s recommendations until the refugees “have re- 
gained their inherent rights.” The refugees, he went on, 
had owned the greater part of the land of Palestine. Follow- 
ing the “most flagrant injustice in history,” they were now 
forced to live on relief. A similar view was expressed by 
Thabet Khalidi, of Jordan, who also observed that some of 
the refugees had become self-supporting through their own 
efforts, while others had done so with UNRWa’s help 
Unrwa would have done much more in this regard but for 
lack of funds, he claimed. Ahmad Zabarah, of Yemen. 
believed that UNRWaA should continue its work until a 
complete solution had been found. It was a “paradox” that 
the United States should ask for a change in arrangements 
that meant abolishing “a unique administration, perfected 
by honest men of long experience.” 


Other Views 


Dr. Conor Cruise O’Brien. of Ireland, declared: “My 
delegation remains firmly of the opinion that the principle 
of compensation—not compensation by Israel alone, but by 
the Organization—is the kev to this problem.” The refugees. 
he said, are the victims of a wrong and had the right to 


As half of the refugees are less than 
sixteen years old, education must be 
provided to make future self-support 
possible. The total cost of basic needs 
was about $34 per person in 1958, 
with about $3 spent for health care. 
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rehabilitation, not as charity, but as a measure of justice 
Failing a quick political solution, which did not seem to 
be in sight, the work of the agency would have to be 
continued. And—if this work was to be continued—who 
was better fitted for it than UNRWA? 

Dr. O’Brien pointed out that, under his suggestion, the 
refugees were not being asked to abandon their claim to 
repatriation. He expressed the view that UNRWa’s program 
should beceme part of the United Nations annual budget 
until rehabilitation was completed or a political solution 
reached. 

r. C. Larkin, of New Zealand, observed that at this 
stage it might be too much for the contributing govern- 
ments to expect an end to financial aid to the refugees, but 
at least they should see the possibility of an end. Such a 
possibility was not now evident, but it could be created 
either by fulfilment of UNRWa’s self-support efforts or by 
action in the political field. Merely extending UNRWA’S 
mandate on the present basis could not substantially di- 
minish the magnitude of the problem. Mr. Larkin stated 
that the right of the refugees to choose between repatria- 
tion and compensation was guaranteed by the General 
Assembly and that a “special responsibility” rested on 
Israel in this respect. The New Zealand delegation, he said, 
regretted that the statement of the Israeli representative 
reflected uncompromising adherence to his country’s past 
stand. Israeli arguments for resettlement were too sweeping 
and set aside too lightly the obligations imposed by the 
Assembly's resolution of 1948, he said 

Akbar A. Khan, of India, said that there was no practical 
long-term solution to the problem without an overall solu- 
tion to the political aspect of the Middle East. Therefore, 
it followed logically that, until a political solution was 
reached, the United Nations would have to continue to 
help the refugees in the same manner as in the past. 

Lambertus N. Palar, of Indonesia, took the view that the 





only way to arrive at an equitable solution was through 
the Assembly's 1948 resolution, providing for repatriation 
or compensation for the refugees. The Assembly should 
concentrate its efforts on finding ways to implement that 
decision 

S. Itaat Husain, of Pakistan, emphasizing the refugees’ 
right to return to their homeland. said that UNRWa should 
be continued and strengthened. He felt that funds should 
come from countries which were “responsible” for the 
problem in that they had voted for the partition of Pales- 
tine. The General Assembly must insist that Israel comply 
with its decisions, he added 

During the debate, many speakers paid tribute to the 
work of Henry R. Labouisse, former Director of UNRWA, 
who resigned in June 1958, and to Leslie J. Carver, the 
Acting Director 

On December 11. the Committee adopted a resolution by 
44 to none. As originally presented, the resolution would 
have included the idea of considering what should be done 
for the refugees after the scheduled end of the United 
Nations aid program in 1960. This provision was dropped, 
however, and it was left to the Secretary-General to make 
proposals regarding the aid program to the next session of 
the Assembly 


Director's Report 


In introducing the Director’s annual report, Mr. Carver 
stressed the agency's difficult financial situation, calling it 
“basically unsatisfactory.” Speaking of the termination of 
the Assembly’s mandate in 1960, he said, “The decision is 


a crucial one and may well affect the future of the Middle 


East to an extent far greater than many people could 
believe.” 


As he saw it, the Assembly had three choices: to extend 
UNRWA’'S mandate; to terminate the agency, making alterna- 
tive arrangements for meeting the needs of the refugees 
beyond July 1960; or to make arrangements for a study of 
the whole situation. including UNRWa’s work, so that a 
decision could be taken at the next Assembly 

It was not for him to suggest a choice, he said. but even 
if a political solution to the refugee problem were found 
tomorrow, hundreds of thousands of refugees would con- 
tinue to need relief and other aid for a number of years 
Satisfaction of their needs, he believed, was not “merely an 
endless, hopeless drain upon the world’s resources,” but 
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Young refugee learns sand-casting. 
Whenever possible, UNRWa_ provides 
employment. Below: Last year, the 
agency embarked on a_ project that 
would enable the refugees in Gaza 
to cultivate the barren sand dunes. 


should be regarded, he felt, “as an investment in peace” 
and a step toward a better life for all the people living in 
the Middle East. 

The Acting Director then spoke of the low cost of the 
agency's operation. Food — the biggest single item of 
expenditure — would cost this year about $17.50 per 
refugee, or less than five cents a day. Added to this was 
another $1.50 or so, for supplementary feeding of special 
groups for medical reasons. Health care amounted to 
under $3 per person a year, and shelter to about $4 per 
person. Educational costs for 150,000 children, totalling 
$25 per pupil, might seem high in comparison, Mr. Carver 
observed, but not in comparison with similar costs else- 
where, especially in the Middle East. 

“Invaluable assistance,” Mr. Carver said, was being given 
by the host governments, which accepted many more 
refugee children in their schools than UNRWaA could sub- 
sidize. Moreover, UNRWaA’S subsidy did not really meet 
costs. He stressed the importance of providing education, 
pointing out that about half of the refugees are less than 
sixteen years old; without education, he stated, their 
chances of self-support would be drastically cut. 

Mr. Carver then mentioned the fact that the agency had 
been able to provide university education and vocational 
training for a few young people—‘“‘a mere handful com- 
pared with the numbers who require it.” 

In all. Mr. Carver said, cost of the basic services this 
vear will work out at about $34.50 per refugee, or less 
than ten cents a day. Standards of relief, he said, are still 
low. He drew attention to the views of UNRWaA’s Advisory 
Committee. which endorsed the agency's budget and urged 
that special efforts to raise funds be continued. It also 
recommended higher relief standards and increased services, 
including aid to additional claimants. 

In some respects. “our relations with the host govern- 
ments are less than satisfactory.” Mr. Carver continued. 
This, he said, stems in part from their refusal to recognize 
UNRWA as a subsidiary organ of the General Assembly. It 
was hoped, he said, that a solution of this particular prob- 
lem would be reached in the next few days, but if not, he 
trusted that the resolution would contain “appropriate 
words reaffirming our status and leaving no room for 
further misunderstanding.” 

Turning to reintegration of the refugees into the eco- 
nomic life of the Near East, either by repatriation or 
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resettlement, Mr. Carver said that the political aspect 
could be satisfied only by offering the refugees a choice 
between repatriation and compensation or by some other 
political formula acceptable to all concerned. This, how- 
ever, is not UNRWa’s responsibility, he remarked. 

The possibility for progress in the economic aspect was 
restricted, but continued efforts were being made. Works 
projects had been tried, but had been abandoned because 
of high costs and the limited employment provided. Large- 
scale development projects had never proceeded beyond 
the planning stage because the refugees and the host 
governments believed that participation meant abandoning 
repatriation and compensation rights. 

As for individual assistance projects, vocational training 
and individual grants had made many refugees self-support- 
ing, he said, but a shortage of funds had forced the 
agency to end these programs. “Given more money, we 
could have done and can still do much more,” he declared. 

Unfortunately, said Mr. Carver, the recent pledging con- 
ference had not guaranteed the funds necessary to expand 
the vocational training and the grants programs and thus 
“make a real contribution to the economic development of 
the Middle East.” Thanking the governments that had 
made pledges at that time, and expressing hope that others 
would also contribute, he appealed to all governments, and 
especially those who had not yet made pledges, to recon- 
sider their position in the light of the possibilities for 
constructive work. 

“It is not true, as it is sometimes alleged.” Mr. Carver 
stated, “that the refugees refuse our offers to help them to 
become self-supporting. At best, it is only partly true; the 
refugees have rejected certain kinds of self-support projects 
because they will not accept the political implications, but 
they will accept other kinds—individual grants and voca- 
tional training—and it is our inability to secure the funds 
that has held up progress. Given more money, we could 
have done and can still do much more.” 

Self-support activities of this kind require funds, Mr. 
Carver continued. Assuming, he said, that governments 
unable to pledge now for the last six months of 1959 will 
do so later at the same rate as for the first half of the year. 
UNRWA can expect, through the application of the 70 per 
cent principle attached to the United States pledge. to 
receive only about $25 million. If contributions of $2.5 
million could be obtained from sources other than the 
United States, then UNRWa can make full use of the United 
States pledge and will receive about $33 million, still half a 





million dollars short of the needs of the basic relief and 
education programs. A further $3 million will be required 
to finance the whole budget, including money for “an 
increased individual grants program by means of which 
we hope to make self-supporting several thousand refugees.” 

On October 27, at a pledging conference, some $27.5 
million was pledged by fifty-five governments for UNRWA’S 
work. Of this amount, about $16 million is for the calendar 
year 1959 and the rest for the last six months of 1958. 

According to the Director’s report, UNRWa’s expenditures 
for 1959 are estimated at $37.5 million. After taking 
account of $1.5 million reserved for 1958 self-support 
projects, the agency will need $36 million in pledges made 
and paid for the period. 

The number of refugees receiving services of one kind 
or another rose during 1958 from 933,556 to 963,958, the 
report states. The number of refugees living in camps 
increased by 23,000 during the year, bringing the total 
camp population to more than 389,000 or 39.4 per cent of 
the total number registered with UNRWA. 

The number of basic dry rations distributed monthly 
was 842,493, the report noted, providing about 1,600 
calories per person daily in winter and 1,500 in summer. 
In addition, 25,140 pregnant and nursing mothers received 
supplementary rations. A daily average of 44,000 hot mid- 
day meals were provided on doctors’ orders. Milk was dis- 
tributed to some 218,000 persons daily. 

After dealing with the factors hampering the rehabilita- 
tion of the refugees, either by repatriation or by resettle- 
ment, the report states: “Nevertheless, the picture is not 
entirely black. The signs of ‘a growing appreciation of the 
desirability of self-support and of rehabilitation, in the 
broad sense of an improvement in their conditions of life 
and prospects for the future,’ of which the Director wrote 
last year, are even stronger today.” 

The agency’s educational system, the report states. “re- 
mains one of its most important means for preparing the 
refugees to become self-supporting wherever they may 
ultimately live.” During the year reviewed, there were 
111,000 pupils and more than 3,200 teachers in 381 agency 
schools as well as fifty-five pupils assisted by UNRWA in 
government and private schools and 365 trainees at two 
vocational training centres. 

Health services, which include seventy-two clinics and 
more than two thousand hospital beds. remained unchanged 
during the vear. Particular stress was laid on preventive 
medicine. 


In 1955, the last families in the Gaza Strip moved from tents into concrete or mud brick huts. 
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Assembly Deplores 


Continuing Repression in Hungary 


i b= General Assembly has once 
again called upon the Soviet Union 
and the present authorities in Hungary 
measures 


to desist from 


against the Hungarian people and to 


repressive 


respect Hungary's liberty and _ politi- 
cal independence and the right of its 
freedom. The 
Assembly 


people to resolution, 


which the considered in 
plenary session without reference to a 
committee. denounces the execution 
of Imre Nagy, General Pal Maleter 
and other Hungarian patriots and con 
demns the continued defiance of the 
resolutions of the General Assembly 
It further declares that the United Na- 
tions will continue to be seized of the 
situation in Hungary and decides to 
appoint Sir Leslie Munro of New Zea 
land, a former President of the Gen 
eral Assembly, to represent the United 
Nations for the purpose of reporting 
to member states or to the General 
Assembly on significant developments 
relating to the implementation of As 
sembly decisions on Hungary. (For 
the text of the resolution, see page 48.) 

The latest Assembly action on the 
question stems trom a report of the 
United Nations Special Committee on 
Hungary of July 14, 1958 

The resolution adopted by the Gen 
eral Assembly was submitted by thirty 
seven nations, namely, Argentina, Bel 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Fed 
eration of Malaya, Guate 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Ire 
land, Italy, Laos, Luxembourg, Neth 
erlands, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay 
Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, United States, Uru 
guay and Venezuela 


France, 


Nicaragua, 
Norway 


The vote on the resolution was 54 
in favor to 10 against, with 15 ab 
stentions. Two delegations were ab 
sent 

In addition to the sponsors those 
voting for the resolution were: Aus 
tralia Austria Burma, Cambodia 
Denmark, El Salvador, Iran, Japan, 
Jordan, Liberia, Mexico, Nepal, Peru. 
Sweden. Thailand 
Union of South Africa 
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Tunisia, and the 


Voting against were Albania, Bul- 
Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslo- 
Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR and Yugo- 


slay la 


La&la, 


vakia, 


Those who abstained were: Afghan- 
istan, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Finland, 
Ghana, Greece, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan and the United Arab 
Republic 

The delegations of Israel and Ye- 
men were absent at the time of voting. 


Background to the Question 


In January 1957 the General As- 
sembly established a special five-nation 
fact-finding committee to gather in- 
Hungarian revolt 
and its suppression. The new Hun- 
garian Government, headed by Janos 


formation on the 


Kadar, refused permission to the com- 
mittee or its staff to enter Hungary, 
on the grounds that the political and 
military developments following the 
uprising were an internal affair and 
that the Special Committee had been 
established illegally in violation of the 
United Nations Charter. The Commit- 
tee, therefore, gathered its evidence 
outside the country from reliable and 
knowledgeable sources 

Members of the Committee were: 
K. C. O. Shann of Australia (Rap- 
porteur). R. S. S. Gunewardene of 
Ceylon, Alsing Andersen of Denmark 
(Chairman), Mongi Slim of Tunisia 
and Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat of 
Uruguay 

In June 1957 the Committee re- 
ported its findings. The evidence, the 
Committee said, showed that the re- 
volt which began in October 1956 was 
a spontaneous national uprising and 
that it had no outside assistance; that 
the Soviet Union had intervened twice, 
first to crush the uprising, and a sec- 
ond time to overthrow the legal and 
popularly supported Hungarian Gov- 
ernment; and that the Kadar regime 
installed by the Soviet Union did not 
have the confidence or the approval 
of the Hungarian people. Among the 
actions by Soviet forces on Hungarian 
territory which the report related was 
the arrest of General Pal Maléter and 


the abduction of Premier Imre Nagy 
and his companions. 

On September 14, 1957, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, after considering the 
report of the Special Committee, ap- 
proved a resolution which endorsed 
the Committee’s work, condemned ac- 
tions taken by the Soviet Union in de- 
priving Hungary of its liberty and po- 
litical independence and _ requested 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, as special 
representative of the Assembly, to do 
what he could to effect compliance 
with various Assembly decisions in the 
case. 

On December 9, 1957, Prince Wan 
reported to the Assembly that his ap- 
proaches to the authorities in the 
USSR and in Hungary on the question 
had been unsuccessful because both 
these Governments held that the mat- 
ter was an internal affair of Hungary 
and therefore could not be discussed. 

Following an announcement on 
June 16, 1958, from the Hungarian 
Ministry of Justice that Imre Nagy 
and Pal Maléter and two of their as- 
sociates had been executed, the Spe- 
cial Committee met as a matter of 
urgency and issued on June 21 a com- 
muniqué deploring these tragic events. 

In a special report. on July 14. the 
Committee noted that the Hungarian 
Government had pledged immunity to 
the leaders of the uprising. However, 
it declared, the executions of Pal 
Maléter and Imre Nagy were not iso- 
lated examples of the continued pol- 
icy of repression carried out at the 
present time in Hungary. It appended 
to the report a list of thirty death 
sentences said to have been imposed 
between its first report in June 1957 
and June 21. 1958. It also named a 
hundred persons sentenced to prison 
terms. (For full summary of the re- 
port, see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, 
Aueust 1958.) 

The item was submitted for the As- 
sembly’s agenda at the thirteenth ses- 
sion by Australia and Uruguay. The 
Australian Government said in its ex- 
planatory memorandum that it be- 
lieved the majority of member states 
would wish the Assembly to “become 
seized” of the report at this session 
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“to consider what further action might 
appropriately be taken by the United 
Nations in connection with the Spe- 
cial Committee’s conclusions.” 

Both in the General Committee and 
in plenary inclusion of the 
item was vigorously opposed by the 
USSR, Hungary and other Eastern 
European states which held that the 
matter was exclusively within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of Hungary. 

Following a recommendation of the 
General Committee, the Assembly de- 
cided to include the item on its agenda 
by a vote of 61 to 10, with 10 ab- 
stentions. 


session 


Assembly Debate 


Before debate opened on December 
11, E. Ronald Walker, of Australia, 
Acting Rapporteur of the Committee, 
formally presented the report to the 
Assembly 

This report, he said, had come 
about as a result of the official an- 
nouncement by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment of the execution of Imre 
Nagy. General Pal Maléter and other 
Hungarian patriots. The Special Com- 
mittee had considered it a duty to sub- 
mit special information on these tragic 
events. However, the Committee’s ef- 
forts to obtain cooperation from the 
Hungarian Government had not been 
successful because the latter took the 
view that the Committee was “illegal” 
and contrary to the United Nations 
Charter. 

The representative of Australia said 
that the events of 1958 had called for 
a special report. However, this report 
was not based on special investigations 
or eye-witness accounts, as the previ- 
ous reports had been, but was based 
on official communiqués and official 
reports which made “no secret of the 
events.” 

Up to June 1958, Dr. Walker said, 
sixty-seven death sentences had been 
pronounced in Hungary. There had 
been trials and executions in 
disregard of the resolutions of the 
General Assembly. There was 
the continued presence in Hungary of 
Soviet armed forces, he went on. The 
execution of Mr. Nagy and General 
Maléter, he said, was a striking but 
unfortunately not an isolated example 
of the repression of the Hungarian 
people. 

He felt that the joint resolution 
would assist the people of Hungary in 
a freer development of their funda- 
mental human rights. The United Na- 
tions, he said, must stand ready to 
meet and assist any favorable develop- 
ments that might become _ possible 


secret 


also 


through a change of policies in East- 
ern European countries, including the 
Soviet Union. 

A large majority of representatives 
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in the Assembly expressed horror at 
the execution of Hungarian patriots 
whose only crime, they considered, 
was to try to free the country from 
foreign control and to make it inde- 
pendent and neutral. They shared the 
view that the tragic situation in Hun- 
gary existed solely because the Soviet 
Union wished that it should exist, and 
held firmly to the view that the events 
in Hungary were not an internal affair 
because foreign forces had been used 
to crush a spontaneous national up- 
rising against an oppressive foreign- 
controlled regime. 


In tracing the facts leading up to 
the execution of Premier Nagy. Gen- 
eral Pal Maléter and their compan- 
ions, Henry Cabot Lodge of the 
United States quoted the assurances 
which had been given by the present 
Hungarian Government that it did not 
desire “to apply sanctions against Imre 
Nagy and the members of his group 


for their past actions.” He recalled 
that in pursuance of this assurance 
given to the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Budapest where Premier Nagy and 


General Maléter had taken asylum, 
the Yugoslav Embassy had released 
them, that they had boarded a Hun- 
garian Government bus which had 
been subsequently taken over by So- 
viet military personnel and driven to 
Soviet military headquarters in Buda- 
pest. Mr. Lodge quoted from what he 
described as the official Hungarian 
newspaper Nepszabadsag to show that 
Mr. Kadar’s assurances were repeated 
even six days after the abduction. 
However, Mr. Lodge continued, Mr. 
Kadar’s attitude was changed when he 
went to Moscow in March 1957 where 
for the first time he levelled charges 
of treason against Imre Nagy. 


Mr. Lodge then referred to Mr. 


Kadar’s presence in Moscow at a 
meeting of communist party leaders 
held in November 1957, where he 


signed a manifesto of world commu- 
nist policy. This manifesto, Mr. Lodge 
said, blamed the 
revolution” in Hungary on an alleged 
imperialist plan. In December, Imre 
Nagy was denounced in a so-called 
“Hungarian White Book” and in 
speeches by two leading figures in the 
Budapest regime, the editor of the 
communist daily newspaper Nepsza- 
badsag and the Chief Public Prosecu- 
tor. 


“so-called counter- 


Resolution Explained 
Finally, Mr. Lodge said, in April 
1958 Mr. Khruschev paid a visit to 
Hungary where he warned in a speech 
that the Soviet Union would intervene 
in Hungary again if there was an up- 
rising. During this visit Mr. Khrus- 
chev also applauded that fact that the 








“principal criminals” in the Hungarian 
uprising had been jailed. These facts, 
Mr. Lodge said, led inevitably to the 
deduction that the responsibility for 
the executions could be laid to the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Lodge then dealt with other re- 
pressive measures in Hungary de- 
scribed in the report of the United 
Nations Special Committee of July 14, 
1958, which listed thirty Hungarians 
officially announced to have been ex- 
ecuted and 110 others sentenced to 
prison terms. These, he said, included 
several writers of repute. 

Mr. Lodge then described the draft 
resolution, of which his 
was a CO-sponsor. 


delegat ion 


He said the United States was glad 
that Sir Leslie Munro had agreed to 
fill this post, for which he was “ad- 
mirably qualified.” 

It was intended that Sir Leslie be 
“the watchdog of the United Nations,” 
said Mr. Lodge. Perhaps Sir Leslie 
would be able to bring about some 
improvement in the situation in Hun- 
gary, or at least keep it from getting 
worse. 

Concluding, the United States rep- 
resentative said that the United Na- 
tions had the duty to try every avail- 
able peaceful step which might im- 
prove conditions in Hungary. “The 
resolution before the Assembly is de- 
signed as one means wherewith to 
show that we will never forget,” he 
declared. 


Hungary's Reply 


Janos Peter, representing Hungary, 
who spoke immediately after Mr. 
Lodge, said that although his Govern- 
ment was opposed to the inscription 
of this item on the agenda, he would 
act in the debate “with full responsi- 
bility to eliminate as much of poison- 
ous ingredients as possible from enter- 
ing the matter under discussion.” He 
had, he said, the firmest instructions to 
try to achieve, however slightly, a re- 
laxation of international tensions in- 
stead of renewing old and creating new 
ones. 

Giving the background of events in 
Hungary, he first emphasized that 
there was a basic and irreconcilable 
conflict of interests between the So- 
viet Union and the socialist Eastern 
European countries on the one hand 
and the United States on the other 
The United States, he said, was inter- 
ested in the encirclement of the social- 
ist countries, primarily the USSR, with 


military bases. This interest of the 
United States. he said, would have 
been served if the “counter-revolu- 


tion” in Hungary had succeeded. For 
the success of this outbreak, he 
charged, the United States had “of- 
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fered” $20 million. Therefore the 
United States was distressed when it 
failed. The main factor in keeping the 
item on the agenda was the political 
atmosphere nurtured by the United 
States 

Explaining the events of 1956, he 
enumerated several factors which had 
contributed to them. One was the tra- 
ditional hatred against other Eastern 
European countries, including Czecho- 
Romania and the USSR, 
which had been inculcated into chil- 
dren between the two world wars. 


slovakia, 


Another factor was the desire of the 
previous landlords, factory owners and 
bankers to stop the growth of the new 
socialist system with the help of the 
“Western political powers.” Yet an- 
other factor was that a group of men 
who had posed as friends of the peo- 
ple had taken part in a secret move- 
ment designed to destroy the Govern- 
ment and the social, political and eco- 
nomic system. 

Hungary at that time, Mr. Peter 
said, was on the brink of a prolonged 
civil war, During the 1956 events 264 
persons, representatives of progressive 
movements, were killed and the names 
of ten thousand were listed for execu- 
ton 

Explaining the executions and the 
assurances given by the Hungarian 
Government, the Hungarian represen- 
tative said that “after the counter- 
revolution. there was not one indict- 
ment against any person on the sole 
ground of having taken part in the 
counter-revolution.” However, the as- 
surances were not intended to cover 
crimes of all types committed before, 
during or after the counter-revolution 

In the case of Imre Nagy, the as- 
sumption first made that he was a 
“weak man” and had “drifted toward 
his fateful action” under the impact of 
events had been proved wrong in the 
light of subsequent evidence which 
showed that he had plotted for years 
to overthrow the legal government. In 
the case of Maléter, it was revealed 
that he had given orders to the army 
to support the terrorists 


1 Bad Inheritance 


Mr. Peter asserted that, under simi- 
lar circumstances, any other nation 
would also have conducted such trials 
and executions in secret. He saw these 
events as the last consequences of the 
bad inheritance of Hungary’s past 

Mr. Peter then said that the United 
States State Department in a recent 
note had stated that “the United 
States fully recognizes the necessity of 
friendly relations between the USSR 
and Hungary in the interest of peace 
in Eastern Europe.” His Government 
would have liked very much to take 


this declaration seriously, he said, but 
this was impossible in view of the con- 
tinued United States policies “to sup- 
port subversive activities against my 
country.” Mr. Peter concluded by stat- 
ing that the only reasonable action for 
the Assembly was to delete the item 
from the agenda, since the question 
was essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of Hungary. 

Exercising his right of reply, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of the United States, 
said that the paragraph quoted by the 
Hungarian representative had been out 
of context. He quoted the entire rele- 
vant passage to show that the para- 
graph went on to say that at the same 
time the United States supported “the 
right of the Hungarian people to na- 
tional independence and to have insti- 
tutions of their own choosing, free 
from both threat and the fact of for- 
eign interference.” The United States 


representative deplored that the As- 
sembly should be “exposed” to such 
tactics. 

In reply to Mr. Lodge, the repre- 
sentative of Hungary said that he had 
not mentioned other paragraphs of the 
State Department’s note because they 
were sufficiently reflected in the in- 
tervention of Mr. Lodge. He had 
quoted the only sentence which was 
missing from his speech. 


Disregard of Assembly 
Resolutions Deplored 


A number of representatives drew 
attention to what they described as the 
disregard of Assembly resolutions on 
Hungary by the Soviet Union and 
Hungarian authorities. Emphasizing 
this aspect of the question, Egidio Or- 
tona, of Italy, said that after the adop- 
tion of nine resolutions on the Hun- 
garian case, and the establishment of 





The General Assembly, 


Having considered the  supple- 
mentary report, dated 14 July 1958, 
of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee established by resolution 1132 
(XI) to report on the problem of 
Hungary, 


Having considered the report, dated 
9 December 1957, of the United Na- 
tions Special Representative, H. R. H. 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, who was 
appointed by General Assembly reso- 
lution 1133 (XI) to take steps to 
achieve the objectives of the General 
Assembly's resolutions 1004 (ES-II), 
1127 (XI) 1131 (XI) and 1132 
(XI) 


|. Expresses its appreciation to its 
Special Representative, Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, for the efforts he has 
made to enter into consultation with 
the appropriate authorities with a 
view to achieving the objectives of the 
resolutions referred to above; 


, 


Endorses the Special Commit- 
tee’s unanimous report dated 14 July 
1958 and expresses its thanks to the 
Special Committee for its objective 
and efficient discharge of the tasks 
entrusted to it; 


3. Deplores the continued refusal 
of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
regime in Hungary to cooperate with 
the Special Representative and with 
the Committee in their efforts to 
achieve the objectives of the United 
Nations in accordance with the 
pertinent resolutions of the General 
Assembly; 





Text of Resolution on Hungary 


4. Deplores the continuing repres- 
sion in Hungary of fundamental 
rights of the Hungarian people and 
their freedom of political expression 
under the shadow of the continuing 
presence of Soviet armed forces; 

5. Denounces the execution of Mr. 
Imre Nagy, General Pal Maléter and 
other Hungarian patriots; 


6. Condemns this continued defi- 
ance of the resolutions of the General 
Assembly: 


Again calls upon the Union of 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
present authorities in Hungary to 
desist from repressive measures 
against the Hungarian people and to 
respect the liberty and political in- 
dependence of Hungary and the Hun- 
garian people’s enjoyment of funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms; 

8. Declares that the United Na- 
tions will continue to be seized of the 
situation in Hungary in view of the 
fact that the Government of the USSR 
and the present authorities in Hun- 
gary are disregarding the above-men- 
tioned resolutions of the General 
Assembly; 


9. Decides to appoint Sir Leslie 

Munro to represent the United Na- 
tions for the purpose of reporting to 
Member States or to the General As- 
sembly on significant developments 
relating to the implementation of the 
resolutions of the General Assembly 
on Hungary; 
10. Requests the Secretary-General to 
provide the necessary facilities to as- 
sist Sir Leslie Munro in the perform- 
ance of his duties. 
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special United Nations organs, his 
delegation could not accept the thesis 
that this was an exclusively domestic 
affair. 

The resolutions of the Assembly had 
been “held in contempt” by those who 
were bound as member states to ob- 
serve them, Mr. Ortona continued. 
Therefore it was the Assembly’s duty 
to reassert the rights of the Hungar- 
ian people to freedom and independ- 
ence and to end their suffering. 

The representative of Italy then 
pointed out that his country was 
among the sponsors of the resolution. 
The list of these thirty-seven nations, 
he concluded, showed that there was 
solid backing by the forces of free- 
dom to condemn violence and denial 
of human rights. 

Foss Shanahan of New Zealand said 
that the Soviet Government and the 
Hungarian authorities had steadfastly 
refused to comply with United Na- 
tions resolutions calling for human- 
itarian treatment of the Hungarian 
population and for the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops. This attitude was doubly 
to be condemned when it was as- 
serted by a great power. He believed 
that the consequences of this defiance 
were wider than the sufferings which 
were still being visited upon the un- 
happy people of Hungary. The issue, 
in fact, transcended sectional inter- 
ests or the exchanges of the cold war. 

New Zealand felt particularly grati- 
fied that one of its citizens, Sir Leslie 
Munro, should have been nominated 
to act for the United Nations in this 
matter. 

Broadly speaking, the same point 
of view was expressed by other sup- 
porters of the draft resolution includ- 
ing the representatives of Bolivia, 
Canada, China, Cuba, France, Guate- 
mala, Ireland, the Netherlands, Pak- 
istan, the Philippines, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom 
and Uruguay. 


Eastern European Views 


Among the supporters of the stand 
taken by the representative of Hun- 
gary were representatives of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Romania, Ukrainian 
SSR and the Soviet Union. These rep- 
resentatives maintained that considera- 
tion of the item was barred by the 
Charter but was being continued in 
the General Assembly as part of the 
cold war and to divert attention from 
the real and urgent questions facing 
the United Nations. They supported 
the view expressed by the representa- 
tive of Hungary that the events in that 
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country were the consequence of the 
policies pursued by the United States, 
which had committed itself to bring- 
ing about the overthrow of legal gov- 
ernments in the socialist countries of 
Eastern Europe. 

In support of this contention, Val- 
erian Zorin, of the USSR, quoted 
from what he said was an official 
magazine of NATO, the General Mili- 
tary Review. The editorial board of 
the magazine, he said, included Gen- 
eral Gruenther, General Norstad and 
a former “Hitlerite,’ General Speidel. 
Mr. Zorin alleged that issue No. 8 of 
this magazine had carried an article 
entitled “The Secret Army,” giving 
instructions on organizing  under- 
ground work in independent countries. 
Mr. Zorin maintained that the article 
was nothing but a summary of the re- 
sults of the putsch organized by NATO 
countries in Hungary. Assailing the 
concern of the Western countries with 
humaneness and freedom, Mr. Zorin 
read a sentence from the above-named 
magazine which, he said, ran as fol- 
lows: “The neutralization of govern- 
ment leaders may be achieved in one 
of two ways, either by death or by 
capture; of these, death is generally 
the easier and the more reliable as it 
is certainly the more final.” In view 
of these incitements to assassinate gov- 
ernment leaders in Hungary, what 
right did the NATO powers have to 
speak of trials in Hungary, Mr. Zorin 
asked. 

Further, Mr. Zorin quoted a state- 
ment from a press conference of the 
United States Secretary of State, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, who had said on 
April 23, 1957: “We have constantly 
emphasized our view about the libera- 
tion of satellites... .” 

Mr. Zorin also made reference to 
what he described as the intervention 
of the United Kingdom, France and 
Israel in Egypt and the intervention 
of the United Kingdom and_ the 
United States in Jordan and Lebanon 
He concluded by stating his opposition 
to the thirty-seven-power draft resolu- 
tion which, he said, was in conflict 
with the Charter and a product of the 
cold war. 

In reply to Mr. Zorin’s statement 
concerning the General Military Re- 
view, W. J. Browne of Canada said 
later in the debate that the magazine 
in question was not an official publi- 
cation of NATo and the article referred 
to was not as represented by Mr. 
Zorin. 


Small Nations’ Concern 


In voicing the concern of small na- 


tions, Son Sann of Cambodia said that 
his vote for the resolution should not 
be construed to imply condemnation 
of the present Government of Hun- 
gary. Neither did his Government wish 
to place itself among the adversaries 
of the “peoples’ democracies.” Cam- 
bodia did not belong to either camp 
but was morally bound not to remain 
“impassive” when defenceless nations 
were deprived of their liberty. He ap- 
pealed to Hungary and its “allies” to 
free Hungarian “revolutionaries” who 
were in prison or had been deported. 

Burma believed that what had oc- 
curred in Hungary was a spontaneous 
nationalist uprising which had been 
suppressed by the Soviet Union, its 
representative U Thant said. He re- 
iterated points he had made at a pre- 
vious session to the effect that the 
Hungarian question should not become 
an instrument of the cold war; that 
the Algerian situation was of the same 
category and should be given the same 
attention; and that both French policy 
in Algeria and Soviet policy in Hun- 
gary should be denounced. He added 
that Burma would vote for the joint 
draft resolution just as it would vote 
for a resolution against any country 
which commits acts of aggression or 
suppresses national uprisings. A simi- 
lar point of view was expressed by the 
representative of Nepal 


Explanations of Votes 


Two delegations explained _ their 


votes. 

In explaining his vote against the 
resolution, Dimce Belovski of Yugo- 
slavia said that the debate which had 
taken place on the question, coupled 
with accusations and counter-accusa- 
tions, as well as the draft resolution 
which had been submitted, would not 
contribute to the relaxation of tension 
nor to the improvement of interna- 
tional relations generally 

Karim Azkoul of 
plained his delegation’s abstention by 
stating that in the past Lebanon had 
voted for the resolutions adopted by 


Lebanon ex- 


the General Assembly on the situation 
in Hungary. The Lebanese Govern- 
ment supported the aims envisaged in 
the present resolution but wished that 
Hungary and the Soviet Union should 
have the opportunity to work toward 
the objectives of previous resolutions 
and to take, on their own initiative, 
the necessary steps to give effect to 
them. 





ILO’s Forty Years 


Under the ILO technical assistance program, experts super- 
vise trainees in the use of industrial machines, At left an 
expert explains printing plant machinery to a Loatian, and, 
below, Yugoslavs are trained in machine manufacturing. 
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S's 1919 the conditions under 
\J which men and women are ex- 
pected to work have been radically 
improved. For this the International 
Labor Organization can claim con- 
siderable credit, for it has given the 
lead to the nations of the world by 
urging them to adopt what it con- 
siders aS minimum standards for 
workers and by helping new or pro- 
gressing nations toward a better and 
fuller life for their peoples. 

On April 11, 1959, ILo celebrates 
its fortieth anniversary. When it was 
established, the First World War had 
ended, «and the statesmen were 
gathered at Versailles to draw up a 
treaty to ensure lasting peace. A docu- 
ment was being read in the con- 
ference room 

“Whereas universal and lasting 
peace can be established only if it is 
based on social justice, 

“And whereas conditions of labor 
exist involving such injustice, hard- 
ship and privation to large numbers of 
people as to produce unrest so great 
that the peace and harmony of the 
world are imperilled; and an improve- 
ment of these conditions is urgently 
required .. .” 

That was Part xu of the Treaty of 
Versailles which incorporated ILo’s 
constitution, a charter of faith and 
hope for the future. It was the cul- 
mination of efforts to improve the lot 
of the working man since the In- 
dustrial Revolution, when human 
muscles were replaced by mechanical 
power and women and children were 
exploited for fourteen or _ sixteen 
hours a day in surroundings injurious 
to health. When the rest of the Treaty 
of Versailles became a dead letter. 
Part xim survived as the constitution 
of ILo 


The Tripartite Principle 
One feature was to distinguish this 
organization throughout all its years 
It was decided that it should function 
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of Effort for the Worker 


on a tripartite basis—that is, that, to- 
gether with governments, the employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organizations should 
take a direct part in the activities of 
ito and should have an equal voice 
with the governments in expressing 
their views 

This unique feature soon made it- 
self felt. In his book on Albert 
Thomas, the first Director of 1Lo, Ed- 
ward J. Phelan, who was later to be 
come Director, writes of the initial 
meeting of the Governing Body. It 
was considering the appointment of a 
Director, and the government dele 
gates had proposed only a provisional 
appointment. The worker 
immediately sharply 
Progress was too slow for them. Let 
the Governing Body do its duty and 
make a definite appointment at once, 
they said. Mr. Phelan then writes: 
“There was disarray among the gov 
ernment delegates. An attitude so de- 
termined on the part of the workers 
was evidently unexpected . They 
sensed the presence of new forces.” 

It is this principle of tripartite nego- 
tiation which gives 110 much of its 
strength and which has helped it to 


deleg ites 


were opposed 


survive the various wars and depres- 
sions which have plagued mankind in 
those forty years. The principle can 
be seen working at the International 
Labor Conference held each June, usu- 
ally in Geneva. The vast Assembly 
Hall of the Palais des Nations, which 
has seen much history made, is filled 
with delegates representing 
ments, empleyers and workers from 
from large and 


govern- 


all over the world 
small countries 

forum tor 
opin- 


This Conference is a 
labor-management-government 
ion. To it come the nations’ ministers 
of labor. Last year there were twenty- 
six, including those from the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom. 
the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the USSR. They are there with many 
of the top trade unionists and repre- 


sentatives of employers’ organizations. 
For three weeks they sit down together 
and hammer out new _ international 
standards of labor and social policy 
into what are known as conventions 
and recommendations. A convention 
is a draft treaty open to ratification 
by all member states. It is not an at- 
tempt to impose a new law on any 
country. Nations are free to accept 
it or reject it. But what the member 
state is obliged to do is to submit the 
convention to its parliament or legis- 
lative body for consideration within 
one year. A recommendation is a less 
formal instrument. If a question is so 
complex and conditions vary so much 
throughout the world that a convention 
would obviously be acceptable to only 
a few countries, a recommendation is 
more suitable to meet the case. It need 
not be ratified, but it serves as a valu- 


able guide to national policy 


Reports by Governments 


How does 1Lo know that govern- 
ments which accept conventions are 
in fact adapting their law and prac- 
tice to conform with the provisions? 
Each government ratifying a conven- 
tion must report every year on the 
steps taken to implement the provi- 
sions; and those reports are carefully 
examined by a special committee and 
later by the Conference itself. Al- 
though ILo has no power to impose 
a sanction on governments should the 
provisions not be implemented, the 
pressure resulting from public debate 
at the Conference is usually sufficient 
to ensure that governments will live 
up to their obligations 

During the ILO’S 
work, I11 
adopted by the Conference 
work 


forty 


conventions 


years of 
have been 
They af- 
fect people at everywhere 
They cover a wide field in social and 
labor questions, such as hours of work, 
social security, protection of women 


and young workers, freedom of as- 





sociation and the banning of forced 
labor and discrimination. Ratifications 
of conventions total 1,800. 

Everyone today knows what the 
term social security means. But it is 
interesting to recall that it was ILO 
which gave the term to the world. It 
had been busy creating standards of 
social insurance, and between 1925 
and 1934 the Conference adopted con- 
ventions regulating workmen’s com- 
pensation, sickness insurance, pension 
insurance and unemployment insur- 
ance. The words “social security” be- 
gan to be used to cover collectively 
these measures for workers’ protec- 
tion. When the Atlantic Charter was 
written in 194] the term was used, 
and this gave it currency over half the 


globe 
International Staff 


At the headquarters of the organi- 
zation, the International Labor Office 
in Geneva, there are eight hundred 
officials of sixty nationalities working 
on a year-round program of interna- 
tional action to raise living and work- 


ing standards. They do the research 


and prepare the reports which are dis- 


cussed at ILo conferences and meet- 
ings. At their head is the Director- 
General, David A. Morse, an Ameri- 
can, who was Acting Secretary of 
Labor in his country in 1948; later 
that year he was appointed Director- 
General of to. During his term of 
office the membership of ILo has 
grown from fifty-three to seventy-nine 
countries 

After 1Lo was founded, its first con- 
cern was to promote legislation for the 
workers against social 
dangers to which 
ILo was reflecting 


protection of 
and occupational 
they were exposed 
the main preoccupations of the trade 
unions and of labor policy in Europe 
and North America after the First 
World War. The first session of the 
Conference adopted a convention on 
hours of work and the prohibition of 
employment of children under four- 
teen in industry. During later years, 
1LO continued its work of promoting 
protective legislation in industry by 
international agreement, while agricul- 
tural workers and workers in com- 
merce and claimed its 
attention 

During this period between the two 


offices also 


world wars the activities of ILO were 
not, however, restricted to the adop- 
tion of conventions and recommenda- 
tions. It acted as a clearinghouse for 
information on all labor questions. It 
collected information on all new labor 
legislation, on trade-union 
on the work of employers’ organiza- 


activities, 


tions, on wages, hours of work and 
social security, and made that informa- 
tion available to the world through its 


publications in many languages. From 
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time to time committees met to con- 
sider the problems of certain indus- 
tries or certain groups of workers and 
to make recommendations for action 
by governments or by ILo. Countries 
were given assistance by ILo Officials 
in drafting labor legislation or in es- 
tablishing machinery to give effect to 
it. Practically all the legislation on so- 
cial insurance in Latin America was 
drafted with the help of ILo officials. 
The United States was given similar 
help in the 1930's, when drafting its 
Social Security Act 

When the Second World War broke 
out in 1939, the organization received 
a serious setback. Switzerland was sur- 
rounded by belligerent countries, and 
it was necessary to move from Geneva 
to Canada and to reduce the staff 
from four hundred to forty. ILo was, 
however, the only international or- 
ganization of its kind which survived 
the war, a fact which confirmed that 
it had established itself as a necessary 
and effective body during the first 
years of its existence. To survive, any 
organization must be dynamic and be 
capable of adjusting itself to the 
changing world and that is what 
ILo did 

Its 1944 Conference at Philadelphia 
was historic. To meet the needs and 
demands of a new world emerging 
with deep scars after a long and ter- 
rible war, it set about revising and 
expanding its original aims. One of 
the principles it adopted was: “Pov- 
erty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere”—a declaration 
which has become identified with ILo 
in all corners of the earth. And in- 
stead of mentioning as one of its aims 
the prevention of unemployment, it 
proclaimed its desire to see its mem- 
ber states maintain full employment. 

When peace finally came, 1Lo be- 
came a “specialized agency” associated 
with the United Nations, pledged to 
work with the United Nations and 
with the other specialized agencies in 
promoting world peace. 


Industries with 
Special Problems 


A new feature was the establish- 
ment of industrial committees. Up to 
then most of the conventions adopted 
had dealt with industry in general or 
with commercial occupations or with 
agriculture. It had become clear that 
many industries had special problems 
which could not be dealt with by a 
general convention—coal mining, for 
instance, where the miner going down 
the shaft has to travel long and tiring 
distances underground to the coal face. 
This clearly calls for some special 
arrangement regarding hours of work. 
Recognizing this, 1Lo established spe- 
cial committees for a number of in- 


dustries which are particularly inter- 
national, such as coal mining, textiles, 
iron and steel. Concurrent with this 
development has been the holding of 
regional conferences for Latin Ameri- 
ca, for Asia and for Europe. 

Perhaps the most striking and far- 
reaching development of ILo since the 
end of the Second World War has 
been its significant part in the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance. ILO was giving as- 
sistance On a small scale before the 
war, but now there are, on an average, 
approximately two hundred ILo ex- 
perts in the field on any day of the 
year. They are giving advice on voca- 
tional training, on social security 
schemes, on productivity, on employ- 
ment opportunities, and on how to 
operate centres for disabled persons. 

Among the different technical as- 
sistance projects undertaken by ILo, 
there is one that warrants special men- 
tion: the Andean Indian Program. 

In the high plateaus of Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia there live some seven 
million Indians who for historical and 
other reasons still are segregated from 
the social and economic structure of 
their respective countries. Their stand- 
ard of living is among the lowest on 
earth. 


Andean Indian Program 


Since 1951, the United Nations, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, the World Health Or- 
ganization and the International La- 
bor Organization have carried on an 
integrated program to develop some 
mountain communities and to resettle 
others in lower and more fertile lands 
The Andean Indian Program has set 
up vocational training centres and 
workshops. It has organized practical 
demonstration courses to show im- 
proved methods of cultivation and 
cattle breeding. It is making an intense 
effort to educate the people in the 
principles of hygiene, and it is en- 
deavoring to erase illiteracy. 

By the end of 1958, some ten 
centres had been set up in the three 
countries, while an exploratory mis- 
sion had been sent to Colombia, at the 
request of its Government, to examine 
the possibilities of extending the pro- 
gram to that country. 

In the last two or three years ILO 
has given to the world a number of 
conventions and recommendations 
which have been the fruits of years 
of discussion and of hard work in lay- 
ing a proper foundation. In 1957 the 
Conference adopted a Convention for 
the Abolition of Forced Labor, de- 
scribed as “an historic instrument,” a 
“cornerstone of social peace and jus- 
tice and freedom” and as “one of the 
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Mechanics — some of them blind, 
as the Sinhalese girl below—receive 
both primary and advanced train- 
ing by ILO experts in the use and 
repair of all kinds of machines. 


most important achievements of ILO 
for the protection of labor rights.” 

Last year two sessions of the Con- 
ference were held. The first was de- 
voted to maritime questions. It 
adopted a series of instruments de- 
signed to further the well-being of the 
seafarer. At the normal June session 
of the Conference, a convention was 
adopted banning discrimination in em- 
ployment; and another has already be- 
come known as the Plantation Work- 
ers’ Charter. There was also a com- 
prehensive exchange of views in com- 
mittee between the representatives of 
governments, employers and workers 
on the question of hours of work, and 
the Conference asked the Governing 
Body to put this question on its agenda 
at this year’s Conference, or not later 
than next year’s. 


ILO and the Future 


What of the future? The world is 
at the threshold of what has been 
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called a technological revolution - 

progress can be expected to come upon 
the world at an ever-increasing pace 
ILo has a great future in this chang- 
ing world. During the last few years 
it has been giving attention to the 
social implications of the introduction 
of automation and other technological 
changes, including the industrial ap- 
plication of atomic energy. This is a 
matter of concern to countries with 
advanced industry which are introduc- 
ing automation and already have to 
the consequential re- 


[here will also be great 


face some of 
adjustments. 
changes in the skills required as in- 
dustry becomes more automated. 
There will be a far-reaching impact 
on the educational system. 
Reemployment of workers will be- 
come a major problem as automa- 
tion supplants manual production pro- 
cesses—and new employment opportu- 
nities must be found. Automation 
holds for the underdeveloped country 


the prospect of a quick road to over- 
coming poverty. And if the pace of in- 
dustrial progress in the underdeveloped 
countries does not match that of the 
industrialized countries, then there 
may be a real danger of further widen- 
ing the gap in living standards between 
these two groups. Automation thus 
raises problems of international signifi- 
cance to which ILO is alive. 

ILO is now entering the field of edu- 
cation. The formulation of standards 
and the transmission of techniques and 
information are felt not to cover all 
the needs for international social ac- 
tion today. They leave a gap. The edu- 
cational activities 1Llo has in mind 
would assist management, trade union- 
ists, governmental officials and social 
workers to understand and tackle cur- 
rent problems. 

This year ILO is opening a field 
office in Africa for the countries and 
territories south of the Sahara. And 
a special committee is being set up 
which will advise on African problems 
and the African aspect of other prob- 
lems. It will have its first meeting at 
Luanda (Angola) at the invitation of 
the Portuguese Government. This de- 
cision to set up a special committee 
is a reflection of the growing im- 
portance of Africa in the world today. 

Another activity which will be en- 
gaging the attention of 1Lo is that of 
a factual survey into freedom of as- 
sociation in the member countries. The 


initial surveys are beginning this year 
in the United States and the USSR. 
They were the first countries to extend 
invitations to ILO. 


The continuing research, informa- 
tion and publications work of ILo is 
a basic activity at all times. This work 
is highly regarded throughout the 
world. 


ILO Reaches the People 


As the Director-General stated in 
his report to the Conference last year, 
the ILO program can never be “sta- 
bilized” or rounded off in a final way 
Social realities change; new social 
problems call for new methods of solu- 
tion. In replying to the debate on his 
report, he said: “This Organization is 
necessary to the world — technically 
necessary and morally necessary. It is 
necessary that it grow. . . . It will 
grow and increase in strength and in- 
fluence to the extent that its members 
prove themselves capable of 
common understanding of the sanctity 
of the human person and of whole- 
hearted devotion to the improvement 
of the material and moral condition 
of men. We have in ILo the world’s 
greatest opportunity of engaging the 
peoples of all countries in this direc- 
tion.” 


some 





For 


Peaceful and Neighborly Relations 


Among Nations 


General Assembly stresses need for cooperation and understanding in 


fields of economy, culture, science, technology and communications 


¢ a resolution adopted without a 
negative vote on December 10, the 
General Assembly emphasized the im- 
ensuring friendly and 
neighborly relations among states and 


portance ol 


recommended certain practical meas- 
ures for attaining that objective. In 
particular, it recommended that all 
member states have open, free and 
friendly cooperation and understanding 
in the fields of economy, culture, sci- 
ence, technology and communications. 

Seventy-seven delegations voted in 
favor of the resolution, and one 
China [here was no de- 
bate in the plenary meeting of the 
Assembly, as it had been decided not 
to discuss the reports of the Special 
Political Committee being considered 
that day, but two delegations, those of 
Czechoslovakia and Cambodia, ex- 
plained their votes. In the Committee, 
more than forty representatives had 
taken part in the discussion of the item, 
during six Committee meetings be- 
tween December | and 5. 


abstained 


The Principal Task 


Czechoslovakia which in 
July 1958 requested inclusion of the 
question in the agenda of the thir- 
At that time the pro- 
posed item was entitled, “Measures 
aimed at implementation and promo- 
tion of principles of peaceful coexist- 
ence among states.” 

Later, in an explanatory memoran- 
dum, Czechoslovakia stated that, al- 
though over the last few years the 
movement to ease international tension 
and promote peaceful coexistence 
among states had gained ground 


It was 
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throughout the world, other serious 
threats to world peace had recently 
arisen and the mistrust between the 
States had not yet been removed. The 
practical application of the principles 
of peaceful coexistence should become 
the principal task of the foreign poli- 
cies of all states, Czechoslovakia sub- 
mitted. Nations would welcome new 
efforts by the United Nations to that 
end, it said, and, in proposing the in- 
clusion of the item, it was guided by 
the desire to contribute to the safe- 
guarding of peace, thus far unstable, 
and to the widening of international 
cooperation. 

The Assembly agreed to take up the 
question under an amended heading 
suggested by the United States and 
recommended by the General Com- 
mittee. The revised heading was, 
“Measures aimed at implementation 
and promotion of peaceful and neigh- 
borly relations among states.” 

Two draft resolutions were before 
the Special Political Committee, one 
sponsored by Czechoslovakia, the 
other jointly by nine delegations which 
represent various geographic regions 
—Argentina, Austria, Bolivia, Ceylon, 
Czechoslovakia, Ghana, India, Ireland 
and Yugoslavia. The representative of 
Czechoslovakia explained that his 
draft resolution had been used as a 
basis for drafting the joint nine-power 
proposal. 

Under the Czechoslovakian draft 
resolution, the Assembly would con- 
demn as detrimental to world peace 
all acts directed against the principles 
mentioned in its 1957 resolution on 
peaceful and _ neighborly _ relations 


among states. That resolution had 
called on all states to make every ef- 
fort to strengthen international peace 
and to develop friendly and coopera- 
tive relations and settle disputes by 
peaceful means as enjoined in the 
Charter and as set forth in the pre- 
amble to that resolution. 

Under the Czechoslovakian propos- 
al, the Assembly would then call on 
all states to refrain from any action 
directed against the principles of 
peaceful and neighborly relations and 
to remove all obstacles which might 
stand in the way of implementing 
those principles; recommend to gov- 
ernments to assist the development of 
cooperation in the field of economy, 
culture, science and technology, with 
the aim of concluding bilateral and 
multilateral agreements which would 
facilitate the rapprochement of states 
and nations and the development of 
neighborly relations among them; and 
recommend to all governments of 
member states to take measures aimed 
at the dissemination of the ideas of 
peaceful coexistence among nations in 
schools, in the press and in radio and 
television programs. 

The nine-power draft resolution, 
which was recommended by the Com- 
mittee and adopted by the Assembly, 
likewise recalled the 1957 resolution 
on peaceful and neighborly relations 
among states. Under its terms, the 
Assembly reaffirmed the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations; 
called on member states to live to- 
gether within the letter and spirit of 
the Charter; urged all members, while 
making full use of Article 33 of the 
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Charter, to resort to the Organization 
for the peaceful solution of problems 
which interfere with friendly and 
neighborly relations among states or 
threaten international peace; and 
called on member states to take ef- 
fective steps toward the implementa- 
tion of principles of peaceful and 
neighborly relations. 

It is also recommended that all 
member states take practical measures 
or make arrangements in conjunction 
with and not inconsistent with the 
programs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies to foster open, 
free and friendly cooperation and 
understanding in the fields of econo- 
my, culture, science, technology and 
communications; and welcomed with 
satisfaction agreements between mem- 
ber states which work or will work 
toward the attainment of the aims 
envisaged in the resolution. 

After the debate in the Committee, 
the representative of Czechoslovakia 
announced that he would not insist on 
his delegation’s draft resolution being 
put to the vote. The nine-power draft 
resolution, of which Czechoslovakia 
was a cosponsor, was then put to the 
vote and was adopted, 68 to none. 
As later in the Assembly, China ab- 
stained. Liu Chieh explained that his 
delegation felt that the item had been 
submitted only to furnish an oppor- 
tunity for communist propaganda, cal- 
culated to divert attention from com- 
munist designs and to arouse un- 
founded enthusiasm among trusting 
people. 

Introducing the nine-power draft 
resolution in the Committee, Dr. 
Mario Amadeo, of Argentina, empha- 
sized that its value should not be 
underestimated, since it reflected 
unanimous agreement on a program of 
friendly collaboration among. states 
with many and deep differences. 

He also stressed that, to live to- 
gether peacefully, nations must not 
only adopt a passive attitude of non- 
aggression, but must carry out positive 
acts of good will. Approval of the 
resolution would not, of itself, ensure 
security, he said; but, if its terms 
were observed, all countries might 
look to the future with greater op- 
timism. He pointed out that this pro- 
posal went further than the 1957 
resolution because it set out the basic 
aspects for effective international col- 
laboration. 

Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, em- 
phasized that peaceful coexistence did 
not mean only the absence of war 
between two diverse social systems. 
Those systems, he declared, should 
compete in the field of peaceful com- 
petition and should show the world 
which one deserved its confidence. 

The Czechoslovak representative re- 
called that last May the parties to the 
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Warsaw Treaty among eastern Euro- 
pean nations had submitted to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization a 
concrete proposal for a non-aggression 
pact between the states of the two 
alignments. He wished to stress this 
proposal again, he said, and he added 
that his country was also ready to con- 
clude bilateral non-aggression pacts 
with other nations. 

Several representatives stressed that 
deeds were required, rather than 
words. George McGregor Harrison, 
of the United States, addressed a four- 
point appeal to the Soviet Union to 
end radio “jamming,” to permit dis- 
semination of foreign newspapers and 
magazines, to remove Soviet censor- 
ship for foreign correspondents, and 
to make United Nations documents 
and publications available to the pub- 
lic in the USSR. 

Mr. Harrison voiced a hope for 
unanimous adoption of the draft reso- 
lution and pledged in advance the full 
readiness of the United States to co- 
operate in carrying it out. 

In reply, Arkady A. Sobolev, of the 
USSR, declared that the Soviet Union 
had an answer to every “aggressive 
measure” taken by the United States: 
for every United States atom bomb 
it had its own atom bomb, and for 
every provocative United States 
broadcast it had its jamming station. 
That was necessary, he added, because 
the USSR preferred a poor peace to a 
good fight. 

Mr. Sobolev stressed that improve- 
ment of relations between the two 
countries would benefit the United 
States as well as the USSR. His 
Government, he added, had not given 
up hope that the United States would 
consider the various proposals it had 
advanced to that end, particularly the 
suggestion for an American-Soviet 
treaty of friendship. 


“ 


A Defensive Weapon 


Toward the end of the debate, Mr. 
Sobolev contended that radio jamming 
was a defensive weapon and not an 
aggressive one. Such jamming had 
begun during the war, arising from 
the need to combat nazi radio propa- 
ganda, he said. The United States had 
taken over and expanded those facili- 
ties, and the Soviet Union had to de- 
fend itself, he continued. “Stop your 
subversive broadcasts, and we will 
stop jamming,” he declared. 

In reply, Mr. Harrison recalled his 
earlier contention that the USSR 
jammed not only United States broad- 
casts but also United Nations broad- 
casts, including the speeches of Soviet 
representatives. However, if Mr. So- 
bolev’s remarks meant that there 
might be a change and that, for in- 
stance, Voice of America broadcasts 
of Russian speeches in the United 


Nations would be received in the 


USSR, then the debate had been all 
to the good. “But I will wait and see,” 
he said. 

Mr. Sobolev rejoined that the Soviet 
people did not care to hear the com- 
mentaries of the Voice of America or 
of Radio Free Europe. 


Monitoring System Suggested 


Throughout the discussion, many 
delegations stressed the necessity for 
deeds rather than words. 

Among various points put forward 
Was a suggestion by Gilbert Longden, 
of the United Kingdom, that the 
United Nations might establish a mon- 
itoring service which would transcribe, 
and publish to the world, every anti- 
social and criminally libellous utter- 
ance from any broadcasting station 
anywhere. 

Declaring that the United Nations 
could render no more useful service 
to peace than that, Mr. Longden said: 
“It is true that, until we reach the 
stage of an international rule of law, 
there is no sanction available to pun- 
ish such lapses from a decent and 
civilized code of conduct, But public 
opinion would, I believe, in time as- 
sert itself.” 

Explaining his delegation’s vote in 
the plenary meeting of the Assembly, 
Karel Kurka, of Czechoslovakia, said 
that even though the draft resolution 
recommended by the Special Political 
Committee did not reflect all that the 
Czechoslovak delegation would have 
expected from the Organization with 
a view to developing the principles of 
peaceful coexistence, it was neverthe- 
less a sound basis for the drafting and 
implementation of a number of fur- 
ther steps that would strengthen peace 
and promote friendly cooperation 
among all peoples. He suggested that 
the concrete steps which might be 
taken under the resolution could be 
the conclusion of bilateral or multi- 
lateral non-aggression pacts and dec- 
larations which could strengthen mu- 
tual relations. 

Explaining Cambodia's vote, Son 
Sann observed that, notwithstanding 
his country’s policy of strict neutrality 
and peace, it had had difficulties with 
some neighboring countries. However, 
barring urgent need, it had not wished 
to burden the agenda of the Assembly 
by requesting consideration of those 
differences. 

Cambodia, he said, desired to main- 
tain friendly and peaceful relations 
with its neighbors on condition that 
they respected its independence, its in- 
stitutions, its traditions, its sovereign- 
ty, its neutrality and the integrity of 
its territory. It hoped that the resolu- 
tion would not remain a dead letter 
but would be respected and imple- 
mented. 
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Economic 


Development 


Suri eyen 2 


commodity price 


stalnlization 


EBATES in the United Nations in- 
dicate that the broad gap in liv- 

ing standards between the primary 
producing countries and the highly 
industrializ. ones has long been of 
concern not alone to the underdevel- 
oped countries but to the developed 
ones as well. The concept that the 
world is economically interdependent 
has gained increasingly wide accept- 
ance among representatives on United 
Nations bodies. More recently, as dis- 
cussions in the Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee at this session 
brought out, the vulnerability of un- 
derdeveloped countries to sharp de- 
clines in raw material prices, while the 
prices of goods they import remain 
relatively high, heightened awareness 
of the need for some kind of stabiliz- 
ing factor for primary commodities 
and for long-term needs of the less 
developed countries for outside assist- 
ance to continue and, if possible, to 
speed up their economic development. 

The Committee, following a gen- 
eral debate on the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries, 
adopted a number of proposals. Brief- 
ly, the resolutions, all of which were 
later approved by the Assembly: 

call on member states to review ac- 
complishments to date and to chart 
their future courses Gi cooperative ac- 
tion for the purpose of accelerating 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries; 

call on member states to consider 
contributions to the Special Fund and 
urge members to continue working for 
the establishment of a United Nations 
capital development fund; 

request the Secretary-General to ob- 
tain the views of qualified persons re- 
garding the fields of activity in which 
foreign private investment is sought 
by underdeveloped countries as well 
as the types of projects which private 
foreign investors may be interested in 
financing; 

invite the Economic and Social 
Council to examine the feasibility of 
establishing rosters of technical per- 
sonnel of underdeveloped countries 
whose services may be utilized outside 
their countries; 

ask governments for their views on 
the desirability of formulating a state- 
ment of the economic objectives of 
the United Nations and of the means 
of international cooperation that may 
serve to attain them; 

invite the Council to continue con- 
sideration of practical steps toward 
improved cooperation for the develop- 
ment of international trade; 

request the Secretary-General to 
prepare an analytic summary of vari- 
ous means to accelerate the economic 
growth of underdeveloped countries 
through international action; 


invite the Secretary-General to 
transmit to the Council the proceedings 
of a symposium on the development 
of petroleum resources of Asia and 
the Far East currently being held in 
New Delhi; 

urge member states to continue to 
eXamine on a commodity-by-commod- 
ity basis what measures may be desir- 
able for the solution of particular com- 
modity problems. 

In a statement to the Committee 
before the general debate opened, 
Philippe de Seynes, Under-Secretary 
for Economic and Social Affairs, 
summed up various elements in the 
present economic situation. The eco- 
nomic picture is, in many respects, 
more favorable than that which served 
as a background to the discussions of 
the Council in July, Mr. de Seynes 
said. The chief reason for the opti- 
mism is, at this moment, the rate of 
American recovery, he asserted. West- 
ern Europe, in its turn, is going 
through an economic slowdown. In the 
centrally planned economies, the ex- 
pansionist situation has continued, Mr. 
de Seynes reported, with industrial pro- 
duction in 1958 advancing at a rate 
of increase of more than ten per cent. 

But the underdeveloped countries 
are not happy. “Clearly, the situation 
remained the least satisfactory in the 
countries whose economy is based 
chiefly on the production of primary 
commodities,” Mr. de Seynes said. 
“The American recovery has not yet 
been marked enough to bring about a 
rise in commodity prices. These, for 
the most part, continued to decline 
during the second quarter of the year 
and even, though to a lesser extent, 
during the third quarter. Where they 
did show a certain firmness, it ap- 
peared to be due either to poor har- 
vests, as in the case of rice or cocoa, 
or to an adjustment on the supply side, 
as in the case of copper, rather than 
any strengthening of demand.” 

Mr. de Seynes estimated losses to 
the primary producing countries at 
between $2,000 million and $2,500 
million, with the consequently serious 
effect on their capacity to import. “This 
new pressure on the balance of pay- 
ments can only create disorder and 
confusion in carrying out develop- 
ment plans,” Mr. de Seynes said. 

By reconstituting the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade, 
the Economic and Social Council 
clearly indicated that it wished to set 
up a centre where commodity prob- 
lems could be given continuous and 
detailed study and where the various 
forms of governmental and _inter- 
governmental action could be dis- 
cussed, he declared. 

“We should realize that there are 
certain inherent risks in the produc- 
tion and trade of commodities and 
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that that is a fundamental factor 
which conditions the scope and scaling 
of development plans in a number of 
countries. We must also acknowledge 
that there is a whole series of meas- 
ures which the underdeveloped coun- 
tries themselves can take and have, in 
fact, often taken to alleviate the effects 
of unstable prices,” Mr. de Seynes 
said. 

Mr. de Seynes listed a number of 
procedures which might help the pri- 
mary producing countries. Among 
them: constant evaluation and im- 
provement of forms of international 
cooperation; carefully considered re- 
gional arrangements to strengthen the 
position of a given production zone in 
relation to the world market; policies 
of assistance and trade policies for- 
mulated in the same “intellectual cli- 
mate” so that both may contribute 
effectively to the creation of an inter- 
national economic order which meets 
the needs of the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 

But, Mr. de Seynes noted, the prob- 
lems are complex and he warned: “If 
we had to deal only with contemporary 
problems, we might experience a feel- 
ing of relief. As a cure for this, all we 
have to do is to refer to a small vol- 
ume recently published by the United 
Nations, “The Future Growth of World 
Population.’ The projections into the 
future presented in that publication 
show a considerable advance over the 
calculations prepared a few years back 
and are an impressive illustration of 
what we have grown accustomed to 
call, not without reason, the popula- 
tion explosion. Information of this 
kind enables us to see the debates of 
this Committee in their true perspec- 
tive and give full meaning to the ef- 
forts made to achieve international 
solidarity through this Organization.” 

Among steps taken by United Na- 
tions bodies during the past year in 
support of the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries are the 
reconstitution of the Commission on 
International Commodity Trade and 
the increase in the quotas of the mem- 
bers of the International Monetary 
Fund. 

The Governors of the International 
Monetary Fund last October approved 
an unspecified increase in the national 
quotas of the sixty-eight member coun- 
tries. Present quotas aggregate $9,088 
million. Details of the increases will 
be worked out by the executive direc- 
tors of the Fund who conduct its day- 
to-day operations. Essentially, the pur- 
pose of the Fund is to permit mem- 
bers, under certain conditions, to draw 
funds to meet, on a short-term basis, 
foreign exchange requirements. 

The Economic and Social Council 
last summer considered the report of 
the Commission on International Com- 
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modity Trade which referred to the 
weakness that had developed in com- 
modity markets from early 1957, con- 
tinued into the early months of 1958 
and threatened to cause difficulties in 
implementing programs of economic 
development. On this report, which 
also indicated government support for 
United Nations discussions on com- 
modity problems, the Council recon- 
stituted the Commission. Its basic task 
will be to study and analyze develop- 
ments and trends in international com- 
modity trade, including excessive fluc- 
tuations in the prices and volume of 
commodity trade and movements in 
the terms of trade and the effect of 
such developments on both the inter- 
national and domestic economic posi- 
tion of countries participating in inter- 
national commodity trade, especially 
on the economic development of less 
developed countries. 

In the debate several points were 
stressed. Economic development of 
underdeveloped countries should be 
viewed as part of world economic de- 
velopment. The basic problems are the 
swift growth of population, the in- 
sufficiency of food production and the 
instability of commodity prices. There 
is a lagging demand for primary prod- 
ucts on the part of the industrial na- 
tions, partly as a result of the expan- 
sion of primary production within the 
highly developed countries and partly 
because of the development of pro- 
duction of synthetics. The less de- 
veloped countries are looking for a 
procedure which will assure mutually 
beneficial results on fair terms of 
trade to primary producers and manu- 
facturing countries. 

Underdeveloped countries need to 
have at their disposal an adequate 
number of technicians who can suc- 
cessfully assist in carrying out tech- 
nical assistance opportunities avail- 
able to them. Each country should 
have a precise knowledge of the nat- 
ural resources at its disposal. 

Concerted international action on 
the problem is essential. 

Among steps already taken which 
were praised by delegates were the 
establishment of the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, increasing the re- 
sources of the Bank and Fund, recon- 
stitution of the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade, the useful 
work done through the regional eco- 
nomic commissions, creation of the 
Special Fund and the work of the 
United Nations technical assistance 
programs. 

Noted as significant features of in- 
ternational economic relations were 
credits by the USSR to a number of 
underdeveloped countries. with a fa- 
vorable interest rate, and the United 
States’ activities relating to develop- 
ment of the less developed countries. 
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One of the largest power projects in the world 
has its principal component in the great 
Kariba Dam being built across the Zambesi 
River in the self-governing colony of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 















The proposed European Common 
Market (of Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, France, Italy and West- 
ern Germany) was both praised and 
criticized. But some form of regional 
arrangement was considered helpful 
by several speakers 

Steps mentioned which might help 
the less developed countries included 
maintaining a high and expanding de- 
mand in industrial countries, concerted 
action to moderate excessive short- 
term fluctuations in the prices of pri- 
mary products and measures to miti- 
gate the adverse effects of protection 
afforded to basic agricultural commodi- 
ties and minerals. 

With the increasing recognition of 
the significance of economic problems, 
a fresh look at the activities of the 
economic organs of the United Nations 
is justified. 

There is a proven necessity for an 
overall appreciation of the assistance 
programs. The cause of international 
economic aid would be seriously 
harmed if there is competition and 
conflict among the various agencies 
involved. 

The first resolution approved by the 
Assembly, by a vote of 68 to none, 
with 8 abstentions, deals with countries’ 
reviews of their accomplishments. It 
was sponsored by Argentina, Cuba, 
Haiti, Iran, Italy, Japan, Laos, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Norway, Pakistan, Su- 
dan, United States and Uruguay and 
was adopted in Committee by a vote of 
55 to none, with 11 abstentions. The 
resolution calls upon member states to 
undertake a review of accomplishments 
to date and to chart their future courses 
of cooperative action relating to both 
the public and private sectors for the 
purpose of giving further impetus to the 
economic development of the less 
developed countries. 

The resolution invites member states 
to explore further the possibility of 
enlisting the aid of their universities 
and scientific institutions for the pur- 
pose of accelerating, in cooperation 
with similar institutions in other mem- 
ber states, the solution of scientific 
and technological problems of par- 
ticular concern to the less developed 
countries. The resolution also invites 
reports by member states in 
tion to assist the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries and 


a posi- 


by the less developed countries on any 
measures which they may decide to 
take in order to advance their eco- 
nomic and social progress. The resolu- 
tion requests the Secretary-General to 
compile this data in an interim report 
for the twenty-eighth session of the 
Economic and Social Council and a 
final report for the fourteenth regular 
session of the General Assembly. It 
requests the Council, the International 
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Labor Organization, the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the World Health Organization and 
the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion to give special consideration to 
the development needs of the less de- 
veloped countries and to ways in 
which such programs can be more ef- 
fectively organized to help meet these 
needs. 

The second resolution, which was 
sponsored by Afghanistan, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Ethiopia, Ghana, Greece, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Mo- 
rocco, Netherlands, Tunisia, United 
Arab Republic and Yugoslavia, was 
adopted in Committee by a vote of 58 
to none, with 18 abstentions. The 
Assembley approved it by a vote 
of 67 to none, with 14 abstentions. 
It calls on member states to con- 
sider appropriate contributions to 
the Special Fund in order to achieve 
the volume of resources envisaged by 
the General Assembly and urges mem- 
ber states to continue working for the 
establishment of a United Nations 
capital development fund. The Assem- 
bly decided to continue to review, as a 
separate subject of its agenda, progress 
in the field of financing economic de- 
velopment of the less developed coun- 
tries, particularly progress toward the 
establishment of a United Nations cap- 
ital development fund. 

Previously, the Committee rejected 
an amendment proposed by the United 
Kingdom which would have urged 
member states to work for the early 
achievement of conditions which 
would make practicable the establish- 
ment of a capital development fund 
within the framework of the United 
Nations. 

In the third resolution, sponsored 
by Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, Can- 
ada, Colombia, Denmark, Federation 
of Malaya, Ireland, Japan, Taos, Leba- 
non, Liberia, Nepal, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Sudan and 
Thailand, including changes made by 
France and Bolivia, the Assembly by 
a vote of 69 to 8, with 4 absten- 
tions, requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to obtain the views of leading 
consultants drawn from both capital- 
exporting and capital-importing coun- 
tries first, regarding the fields of ac- 
tivity in which foreign private invest- 
ment is needed and sought by under- 
developed countries and the volume 
and forms in which such investment 
would be acceptable; and second, the 
types of projects including, where pos- 
sible, specific examples, which private 
foreign investors may be interested in 
financing or undertaking in under- 
developed countries under suitable cir- 
cumstances. The resolution further re- 
quests the Secretary-General, drawing 


on the views of the qualified persons 
consulted and taking into account 
other available information, to prepare 
a report concerning measures in oper- 
ation or contemplated, both in capital- 
exporting and capital-importing coun- 
tries, for the channelling of an in- 
creasing flow of private capital invest- 
ment into the development of under- 
developed countries under mutually 
satisfactory arrangements. 


The Ukrainian SSR proposed this 
wording: “bearing in mind in this con- 
nexion the provisions of paragraph 6 
(c) of resolution 368 (XIII) of the 
Economic and Social Council and pro- 
ceeding from the premise that foreign 
capital can be used in underdeveloped 
countries without the imposition of any 
political, economic or military condi- 
tions on those countries.” The Com- 
mittee rejected the amendment by a 
vote of 34 to 18, with 13 abstentions, 
and approved the resolution by a vote 
of 56 to 9, with 3 abstentions, 


The fourth resolution, sponsored by 
Albania, Czechoslovakia and Romania 
and amended by Ceylon, Cuba, Ma- 
laya, India, Iraq, Panama, United Arab 
Republic and Yugoslavia, was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 61 to none, with 8 
abstentions. The resolution invites the 
Secretary-General to transmit to the 
Council the proceedings of a sympo- 
sium on the development of petro- 
leum resources of Asia and the Far 
East currently being held in New 
Delhi. The Assembly approved the pro- 
posal unanimously. 


The fifth resolution, submitted by 
Honduras and adopted by a vote of 
58 to none, with 8 abstentions, after 
noting that ready access to a common 
pool of technicians would enable 
countries in the process of develop- 
ment to make more rational use of 
such personnel in and outside their 
country of origin, invites the Council 
to examine at its twenty-eighth session 
the desirability and feasibility of es- 
tablishing and maintaining, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, rosters 
of scientific and technical personnel 
of the underdeveloped countries who 
also may be useful outside their coun- 
tries of origin. The resolution invites 
the Secretary-General to transmit this 
resolution to the specialized agencies 
and the 1AzA, and to ask them to 
state their views on this subject at the 
twenty-eighth session of the Council. 
The Assembly approved the resolution 
by a vote of 70 to none, with 9 ab- 
stentions. 

On the sixth resolution, sponsored 
by Mexico, in the absence of any op- 
position, no formal vote was taken. 
After noting that the compendium of 
resolutions concerning various prin- 
ciples of international economic co- 
operation which the Secretary-General 
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The switchroom of a new textile plant owned jointly 


by Japanese and local 


was requested last year to prepare has 
been transmitted by him to the gov- 
ernments of member states for their 
consideration, the resolution requests 
the Secretary-General to ask the gov- 
ernments of member states for their 
views on the desirability of formulat- 
ing a statement of the economic ob- 
jectives of the United Nations and of 
the means of international coopera- 
tion that may serve to attain those ob- 
jectives in an atmosphere of harmony 
and understanding. Replies will be 
transmitted to the Council. The As- 
sembly approved the proposal unani- 
mously. 

The seventh resolution was spon- 
sored by Czechoslovakia and Romania 
and subsequently revised in the light 
of discussion. The resolution, adopted 
without a formal vote in Committee 
and unanimously approved in the As- 
sembly, expresses confidence that the 
Council and its regional economic com- 
missions will continue to pay due at- 
tention to the needs of the development 
of international trade. It invites the 
Council to continue consideration of 
all practical steps that can be initiated 
within the Council and its regional eco- 
nomic commissions and their trade 
committees toward the improvement of 
cooperation and toward coordination 
of efforts in the field of development of 
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trade, particularly with the less devel- 
oped countries, including joint studies 
on trade among various regions, on 
the lines of those already made, such 
as studies on possibilities of expansion 
of international trade with a view to 
assisting economic development of the 
less developed countries. 

Ihe eighth resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 55 to none with 13 ab- 
stentions. The Assembly approved it by 
a vote of 75 to none, with 2 absten- 
tions, somewhat amended. 

The resolution requests the Secre- 
tary-General, on the basis of the 
record of the work of United Na- 
tions economic bodies during recent 
years and other appropriate ma- 
terials, to prepare an analytic sum- 
mary of various means to accelerate 
growth in less developed 
countries through international ac- 
tion; and to present the above- 
mentioned memorandum to _ the 
twenty-eighth session of the Council 
for discussion and for submitting to 
the fourteenth session of the United 
Nations General Assembly such com- 
ments on the matter as the Council 


economic 


deems necessary. 

The Second Committee, completing 
its work, adopted by a vote of 67 to 1. 
with no abstentions, a resolution spon- 
sored by Argentina, Australia, Canada, 








Colombia, Denmark, Federation of 
Malaya, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, 
United Kingdom and Uruguay. 

While some preambular paragraphs 
received less than unanimous accept- 
ance, the resolution as a whole reveals 
the concern states feel for the prob- 
lems of primary producing countries. 

The importance of export revenues 
to the economic development of many 
countries, in particular the less devel- 
oped countries; the importance for 
their soundly based economic develop- 
ment of a more rapid rate of expan- 
sion in the export trade of the less 
developed countries; the serious prob- 
lems confronting the underdeveloped 
countries as a result of the excessive 
fluctuations in the prices of many pri- 
mary products and of the impact on 
international trade in such products 
of protectionism in various forms; the 
urgent need for continuing efforts to 
bring about more assured conditions 
for commodity trade and a mitigation 
of the difficulties at present facing 
many producers of both agricultural 
and mineral commodities; the work 
already being done by governments 
and to be done through the Commis- 
sion on _ International Commodity 
Trade and the international coopera- 
tion already in existence—these points 
are all mentioned. 

The resolution urges member gov- 
ernments to continue to examine, on 
a commodity-by-commodity basis, the 
question of what measures may be 
desirable and feasible in offering solu- 
tions to particular commodity prob- 
lems. It recommends that the principal 
producing and consuming countries 
give careful consideration to the pos- 
sibility of becoming parties to, or ac- 
tively cooperating with, existing inter- 
national arrangements dealing with 
the problem of commodity trade. The 
resolution expresses the hope that 
countries which do not participate in 
or cooperate with established inter- 
national trading arrangements will re- 
frain from the use of trade practices 
generally considered to be unfair which 
would impede or prevent the satisfac- 
tory working of those arrangements. 
It appeals to all member governments 
to increase their efforts to promote 
conditions favorable to the expansion 
of international trade and, in rela- 
tion to their commercial policies and 
trade practices, to take into account 
any possible harmful 
which they might have, particularly 
on trade in underdeveloped countries. 


repercussions 


A proposal by Iraq to delete the 
paragraph on international trading ar- 
rangements was rejected by a vote of 
24 to 34, with 6 abstentions 

The Assembly approved the resolu- 
tion by a vote of 80 to 1. 






Resolution on 


SELF-DETERMINATION 


requests commassion to st udy 


sovereignty over natural wealth and resources 


|g rte by all nations for self- 
determination is essential in pro- 
moting friendly relations among na- 
tions. This proposition, long endorsed 
in the debates in the Assembly and 
other United Nations bodies, was not 
disputed by any delegates at the Third 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee at this session. But some 
speakers warned against ill-conceived 
applications of the concept which 
might become a threat to the stability 
of the state. 

Of three propositions on self-deter- 
mination, the Committee proposed 
adopting one and the Assembly ap- 
proved that course. A United Nations 
commission will make a full survey of 
the status of the right of peoples and 
nations to permanent sovereignty over 
their natural wealth and resources. 

Ihe Committee decided to post- 
pone action on setting up another 
commission, essentially fact-finding, 
until the next Assembly session. En- 
tirely rejected was a proposal to estab- 
lish a five-member ad hoc commission 
to conduct a thorough study of the 
concept of self-determination. 

The first two proposals, made by 
the Human Rights Commission, date 
back to 1954 and 1955. The other one 
was a proposal of the Economic and 
Social Council made in 1955. The 
Third Committee, busy on drafting 
the international covenants on human 
rights, had put off action on these 
specific self-determination proposals 
until this session 

Briefly, the resolution, adopted by a 
vote of 52 to 15, with 8 abstentions, 
sets up a commission to conduct a 
survey of the right of peoples and na- 
tions to permanent sovereignty over 
their natural wealth and resources — 
“this basic constituent of the right to 
self-determination” with recom- 
mendations where necessary for its 
strengthening. Due regard is to be 


paid to the rights and duties of states 
under international law and to the 
importance of encouraging interna- 
tional cooperation in the economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Some representatives felt that the 
terms of reference of the contemplated 
commission were both incorrectly 
worded and vague. They pointed out 
that the preamble of that resolution re- 
ferred to the permanent sovereignty of 
peoples and nations over their natural 
wealth and resources, a clause which 
appeared in an article of the covenants 
as drafted by the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights and which had since be 
replaced by the article as revised 
the Third Committee. 

They suggested a new 
reading: 

“Noting that article 1 of both draft 
covenants has already been adopted 
by the Third Committee.” 

To some representatives, it seemed 
illogical to use the word “sovereignty” 
in reference to peoples which were not 
yet sovereign states. In their view, the 
emphasis thus placed on sovereignty 
in the economic field might be regard- 
ed as a potential threat to foreign 
investments and might ultimately pre- 
vent the expansion of international co- 
operation for the economic develop- 
ment of less developed areas. 


en 
by 


paragraph 


[he majority of representatives, on 
the other hand, considered that the 
first draft resolution would promote 
an essential element of the right of 
self-determination, as no people could 
be deemed independent if it were sub- 
jected to foreign economic domina- 
tion. They pointed out that adequate 
safeguards were provided for foreign 
investments, since the proposal 
stressed that due regard shall be paid 
to the rights and duties of states under 
international law and to the impor- 


tance of encouraging international 
cooperation in the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. 
The resolution, thus worded, con- 
tained guarantees against both ex- 
ploitation and expropriation. Pro- 
vided the necessary agreements were 
carried out in good faith, international 
cooperation in the economic field 
could be strengthened to the mutual 
benefit of all countries concerned. 
The Human Rights Commission had 
also suggested establishing a commis- 
sion to examine any situation result- 
ing from an alleged denial or inade- 
quate realization of the right to self- 
determination which falls within the 
scope of the Charter and to which the 
commission’s attention is drawn by 
any ten member states; to provide its 
good offices for the peaceful rectifica- 
tion of any such situation and, if nec- 
essary, to report the facts with ap- 
propriate recommendations to the As- 
sembly if within six months no adjust- 
ment of the situation can be effected. 
Some representatives argued that 
the proposals required the consent of 
governments, which no government 
had yet given, to permit inquiries into 
charges that they had denied the right 
to self-determination. This might give 
rise to conflict between nations. 
Furthermore, the activities of the 
proposed commission would duplicate 
the work of existing bodies, such as 
the Security Council, and might also 
constitute interference in the domestic 
affairs of members. In view of the 
lack of precision in its terms of ref- 
erence, the commission might have to 
deal with the claims of any dissident 
groups supported by any ten members. 
Another objection was that it might 
conflict with the procedures for im- 
plementation to be included in the 
draft international covenants on hu- 
man rights. 
Other representatives, while com- 
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mending the spirit of the resolution, 
doubted whether the establishment of 
the proposed machinery could lead to 
any practical results; past experience 
with similar procedures had, they said, 
not been satisfactory. International 
tensions might rather be increased, to 
no benefit for the peoples concerned. 
In urgent cases, it would be advisable 
to dispense with the six-month time- 
limit provided for in the resolution, 
and to bring them directly to the As- 
sembly’s attention. 

In support of the resolution, dele- 
gates stressed that the contemplated 
procedure was likely to _ facilitate 
friendly settlements. It was because 
adequate machinery was lacking that 
the existing organs of the United Na- 
tions all too frequently could not 
bring about peaceful solutions. There 
was no ground for postponing the es- 
tablishment of such machinery until 
the draft covenants had been com- 
pleted, since several Assembly resolu- 
tions had called for implementation of 
the right to self-determination inde- 
pendently of the provisions of the 
covenants. The peoples suffering under 
foreign rule could ill afford further 
postponements. 

The majority of the Committee felt, 
however, that action could be post- 
poned until the fourteenth session of 
the Assembly, when a wider agree- 
ment might be achieved. 

The Council's draft resolution would 
have established an ad hoc commis- 
sion on self-determination, consisting 
of five persons, to be appointed by the 
Secretary-General, to conduct a thor- 
ough study of the concept of self- 
determination. The terms of reference 
would include examination of the con- 
cept of peoples and nations, the essen- 
tial attributes and applicability of the 


principle of equal rights and self- 
determination, including the rights and 
duties of states under international 
law; the relationship between the prin- 
ciple of self-determination and other 
Charter principles; and the economic, 
social and cultural conditions under 
which the application of the principle 
is facilitated. Appropriate United Na- 
tions bodies and specialized agencies 
would be invited to cooperate. 

The United States offered an amend- 
ment to the draft resolution prepared 
by the Council. This would have had 
a thorough study made not only of the 
concept of self-determination but also 
of ways to promote conditions favor- 
able to the attainment of self-deter- 
mination by persons desiring it. 

In support of the Council’s draft 
resolution and the United States 
amendment, some delegates thought 
that the United Nations should make 
a study of the concept of self-deter- 
mination before adopting the pro- 
posals for implementation prepared by 
the Commission on Human Rights. 
Such a study would help remove exist- 
ing differences of views as to the mean- 
ing and applicability of the principle 
of self-determination and would per- 
mit, in particular, defining the scope 
of that principle. 

Those in favor of the Council pro- 
posal declared that the principle of 
self-determination should apply not 
only to the peoples of dependent ter- 
ritories but also to those who, within 
the territories of sovereign states, 
were unable to determine their own 
destinies. While the colonial problem 
is gradually being solved within the 
framework of communities, little has 
been done, this argument ran, to deal 
with the fate of peoples in sovereign 
states who were deprived of their po- 


Many members of the Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee are 
women. Here, from left, are Mrs. M. A. Suleiman, of Afghanistan, Mrs. Najiba 
Tabibi, also of Afghanistan, Mrs. Rose Khadduri, of lraq, Miss Taki Fujita, of 
Japan, and Mrs. N. A. Muravev, of the USSR. 
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litical freedom. These speakers stressed 
the universal applicability of self- 
determination and they said that adop- 
tion of the Council’s resolution would 
not necessarily preclude adoption of 
the other proposals dealing with im- 
plementation. 

The majority of the Committee, 
however, opposed the Council’s draft 
and the amendment which, in their 
view, did not substantially improve the 
resolution. They stressed that such 
proposals, referring to self-determina- 
tion as a “principle,” ignored previous 
resolutions of the General Assembly 
and article I of the draft international 
covenants on human rights, which 
clearly recognize self-determination as 
a fundamental right. Moreover, adop- 
tion of the Council’s resolution might 
again put in question the advisability 
of including article I in the draft cov- 
enants, 

Article I of the draft covenants has 
already defined self-determination as 
the right of peoples and nations to 
determine their political status and 
pursue their economic, social and cul- 
tural development without foreign in- 
terference, these people declared. Sev- 
eral Assembly resolutions have also 
contributed to clarifying the meaning 
of that concept, these people asserted. 

Several representatives mentioned 
an Assembly resolution of 1952 which 
requested members to recognize and 
promote the realization of the right of 


self-determination by the peoples of 
non-self-governing and trust territories 
under their administration. In_ their 
opinion, the ability of the peoples in 
dependent territories to exercise their 


right of self-determination, and the 
conditions under which it might be 
achieved, should be determined by the 
peoples concerned. As to the alleged 
lack of political freedom within the 
territories of sovereign states, this was 
a question outside the scope of self- 
determination; in fact, a matter solely 
for internal action within a state. 


Since all these points had been 
made in previous debates, opponents 
of the Council resolution asserted that 
any further study would only serve to 
delay the implementation of the right 
to self-determination, while millions of 
people struggling for their indepen- 
dence awaited assistance from the 
United Nations. 

The draft resolution prepared by 
the Council and amended by the 
United States was rejected by a vote 
of 48 to 16, with 8 abstentions 

The Assembly approved the recom- 
mendation of the Committee for estab- 
lishment of a survey commission and 
named to the commission United 
Arab Republic, Afghanistan, Philip- 
pines, Netherlands, Sweden, Guate- 
mala, Chile, USSR and United States. 








THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN BRIEF 





Plenary Action 


Dec. 13: Adjourned until Feb. 20; 

adopted unanimously a resolution re- 
cording its satisfaction with last Septem- 
ber’s atoms-for-peace conference in Ge- 
neva and requesting a thorough evalua- 
tion of the results in relation to the de- 
sirability of holding another similar con- 
ference; 


approved, by a vote of 79 to 1, with 
1 abstention, the report of the Creden- 
tials Committee which found the creden- 
tials of the representatives of all mem- 
ber states to be in order with the excep- 
tion of those of the Hungarian delega- 
tion on which no decision was taken. 


Dec. 5: Confirmed without objection the 
appointment by the Secretary-General of 
Paul G. Hoffman to be Managing Direc- 
tor of the Special Fund; 


decided to reappoint for 1959 and 
1960 the present members of the Peace 
Observation Commission: China, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Honduras, India, Iraq, 
Israel, New Zealand, Pakistan, Sweden, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States 
and Uruguay. 


Dec. 12: Took note of the report of the 
Economic and Social Council dealing 
with constitutional and organizational 
matters, human rights and coordination 
and relations with specialized agencies; 


endorsed the Security Council’s recom- 
mendation that the Republic of Guinea 
be admitted to membership; 


adopted, by a vote of 54 to 10, with 
1S abstentions, a resolution calling on 
the Soviet Union and the present au- 
thorities in Hungary to desist from re- 
pressive measures against the Hungarian 
people and to respect that country’s lib- 
erty and political independence and the 
right of its people to freedom and ap- 
pointed Sir Leslie Munro to represent the 
United Nations for the purpose of re- 
porting on significant developments re- 
garding the implementation of the As- 
sembly’s various resolutions on Hun- 
gary. 


Political Questions 


Dec. 5: Adopted, unanimously and with- 
out discussion, a resolution expressing 
confidence that continued efforts will be 
made by the parties concerned to reach 
a peaceful, democratic and just solution 
in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations. The Assembly also re- 
called its resolution 1013(X1) on the 
Cyprus question (see page 7). 


(November 15 through December 13) 


Dec. 13: Rejected, by a vote of 35 to 18 
with 28 abstentions, a resolution recom- 
mended by the First Committee on the 
question of Algeria. The _ resolution 
would have had the Assembly recog- 
nize the right of the Algerian people to 
independence and urge negotiations be- 
tween the two parties concerned with a 
view to reaching a solution of the AIl- 
gerian question, in conformity with the 
Charter of the United Nations. The res- 
olution also asked the Assembly to ex- 
press deep concern with the continuance 
of the war in Algeria and state that the 
present situation there constituted a 
threat to international peace and security. 
As the proposal failed to receive the 
necessary two-thirds majority in plenary 
it was not adopted. 

Adopted, unanimously, a_ resolution 
commending the United Nations Scien- 
tific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation for its work and “valuable re- 
port.” The Committee was asked to con- 
tinue its useful work and report to the 
Assembly “as appropriate.” All con- 
cerned were asked to assist the Commit- 
tee by making available to it reports and 
studies relating to the short-term and 
long-term effects of ionizing radiation 
upon man and his environment and ra- 
diological data collected by them, and by 
pursuing such investigations as may 
broaden world scientific knowledge in 
this field. The Secretary-General was 
asked to continue to provide the Com- 
mittee with the assistance necessary to 
the conduct of its work. 


Adopted, by a vote of 53 to 9 with 19 
abstentions, a resolution on the question 
of the peaceful use of outer space. In its 
preamble this resolution stated the As- 
sembly’s wish “to avoid the extension of 
present national rivalries into this new 
field” and its desire to promote emer- 
getically the fullest exploration and use 
of outer space for the benefit of man- 
kind. The resolution further recognized 
the “great importance of international 
cooperation in the study and utilization 
of outer space for peaceful purposes.” 
It set up an eighteen-member ad hoc 
committee (see page 10 for details) on 
the peaceful uses of outer space and 
asked this organ to report to the next 
Assembly session on the activities and 
resources of the United Nations, its spe- 
cialized agencies and other international 
bodies relating to the peaceful use of 
outer space. The committee was also 
asked to report on the area of inter- 
national cooperation and programs in 
this field which could appropriately be 
undertaken under United Nations aus- 
pices “to the benefit of states irrespective 


of the state of their economic or scien- 
tific development.” 

Adopted, by varying votes, a series of 
resolutions submitted by its Special Po- 
litical Committee. These included rec- 
ommendations on the Palestine refugee 
problem, the treatment of people of In- 
dian origin in South Africa, and meas- 
ures aimed at the implementation and 
promotion of peaceful and neighborly 
relations among states (see Special Politi- 
cal Committee action for details). 


Economic Questions 


Dec. 10: Adopted unanimously a resolu- 
tion inviting governments to provide 
financial assistance to Libya and request- 
ing the Secretary-General, the Technical 
Assistance Board and the Special Fund 
to give due consideration to the country’s 
needs. The resolution requests continu- 
ance of waiver of local costs; 

adopted, by a vote of 55 to 8, with 16 
abstentions, a resolution commending the 
Agent General of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency for the 
work performed in assisting the Korean 
people to relieve the sufferings and to re- 
pair the devastation caused by aggression. 
It also reaffirms previous Assembly ac- 
tion regarding the completion of the 
residual responsibilities of UNKRA; 


confirmed unanimously the allocation 
of the equivalent of $33,684,500 includ- 
ing contributions, general resources and 
local costs and assessments under the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance and concurred, also unanimously, in 
additional authorizations to the Technical 
Assistance Board of $200,000 for pro- 
grams administered by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and in further 
allocations of an undistributed amount of 
$162,162 to participating organizations. 


Dec. 12: Adopted, by varying votes (see 
page 56), nine resolutions referring main- 
ly to underdeveloped countries relating 
to cooperative action for accelerating 
economic development, continued work 
for the establishment of a United Nations 
capital development fund, consultations 
on the fields of activity in which foreign 
investment is needed by underdeveloped 
countries, the symposium by the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 
on the development of petroleum re- 
sources of Asia and the Far East, estab- 
lishment of rosters of technical personnel 
of the underdeveloped countries, formula- 
tion of the economic objectives of the 
United Nations, development of inter- 
national trade, means of accelerating the 
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economic growth of the less developed 
countries and measures of solving par- 
ticular commodity problems. 


Social Questions 


Dec. 5: Adopted by a vote of 59 to 9, 
with 6 abstentions, a resolution welcom- 
ing an increase in the protection activities 
of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees and appealing to 
members for support of the High Com- 
missioner’s program; 


adopted by a vote of 59 to 9, with 7 
abstentions, a resolution urging members 
of the United Nations and members of 
the specialized agencies to cooperate on 
a World Refugee Year to begin in June 
1959; 


adopted by a vote of 60 to none, with 
10 abstentions a resolution recommend- 
ing that the High Commissioner continue 
his action in behalf of refugees in Tu- 
nisia and undertake similar action in 
Morocco; 


adopted unanimously a resolution in- 
viting the World Health Organization to 
consider a recommendation to organize 
an International Public Health and Med- 
ical Research Year, preferably in 1961. 


Dec. 12: Approved without a vote a rec- 
ommendation by the Third Committee 
that the Assembly give priority at its 
fourteenth session to consideration of the 
draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights; 


adopted, by a vote of 74 to none, with 
4 abstentions, a resolution expressing the 
hope that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil at its mid-1959 session will formulate 
a program of concrete action and meas- 
ures to be taken at the international level 
for the development of information enter- 
prises in underdeveloped countries. The 
resolution asks the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights to give special attention to 
procedures to assure a constant review of 
the problems of providing technical aid 
on information matters to underdeveloped 
countries and to report regularly to the 
Council on progress in this field. The 
resolution also invites the Council and 
the specialized agencies to formulate con- 
crete proposals to help meet the needs of 
underdeveloped countries in building up 
adequate information media; 


adopted, by a vote of 61 to none, with 
17 abstentions, a resolution recommend- 
ing that all member states encourage 
better mutual understanding by taking 
practical measures to open their coun- 
tries to greater freedom of communica- 
tions by facilitating access to United 
Nations information programs, support- 
ing the activities of United Nations in- 
formation centres and facilitating the 
free flow of accurate information through 
all media; 


adopted, by a vote of 49 to 16, with 
10 abstentions, a resolution which com- 
mits the Assembly at its session next 
year to a discussion on the draft Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information, 
giving special consideration to any new 
proposals that may be made. The resolu- 
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tion requests the Secretary-General to 
invite governments to submit comments, 
suggestions, proposals or amendments on 
the text of the draft convention; 


adopted, by a vote of 52 to 15, with 
8 abstentions, a resolution setting up a 
commission to survey the status of the 
rights of peoples and nations to perma- 
nent sovereignty over their natural wealth 
and resources. The commission will be 
composed of the United Arab Republic, 
Afghanistan, Philippines, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Guatemala, Chile, USSR and 
United States (see page 60). 


Trusteeship Questions 


Dec. 5: Adopted, unanimously, a resolu- 
tion noting the report of the Trusteeship 
Council. In this connection the Assembly 
recommended that the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, in its future deliberations, should take 
into account the comments and sugges- 
tions made during the discussion of its 
report at the Assembly’s thirteenth ses- 
sion. Also by unanimous vote, the Assem- 
bly, having granted a hearing to Mr. John 
Kale concerning the trust territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian adminis- 
tration, drew the attention of the Trustee- 
ship Council to the petitioner’s statement 
concerning the trust territory; 


adopted, by 57 votes to 18, with 2 
abstentions, a resolution concerning the 
attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence by trust territories. In this the 
Assembly noted that by measures already 
taken or to be taken by some administer- 
ing authorities, in consultation with the 
United Nations and the peoples of the 
territories concerned, Togoland under 
French administration, the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration, 
the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion, Somaliland under Italian adminis- 
tration and Western Samoa under New 
Zealand administration, are expected to 
achieve the objective of the Trusteeship 
System laid down in Article 76 (b) of 
the United Nations Charter in 1960; 


the administering authorities con- 
cerned were invited to formulate, in re- 
spect of the remaining trust territories, 
early successive intermediate targets and 
dates in the fields of political, economic, 
social and educational development of 
these trust territories so as to create, 
as soon as posible, the pre-conditions for 
the attainment of self-government or 
independence. Reaffirming earlier recom- 
mendations and other pertinent resolu- 
tions on the same subject, and once again 
urging the administering authorities to 
implement the terms of those resolutions, 
the Assembly asked the Trusteeship 
Council to report to the General Assem- 
bly at its fourteenth session on the prog- 
ress made in implementing the present 
resolution; 


adopted, unanimously, a_ resolution 
concerning economic aid for Somalia. In 
this the Assembly noted from the 
Trusteeship Council’s report that the ad- 
ministering authority — Italy —and the 
Somalia Government continue to explore 
possible sources of financial aid for the 


territory after 1960, and that they will 
inform the Trusteeship Council, when 
conditions in the territory are next con- 
sidered, regarding these consultations. 
The Assembly welcomed the statement 
of the representative of Italy regarding 
the various sources from which assist- 
ance has been secured or is in prospect, 
thus indicating that the problem is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily toward its solu- 
tion. It expressed hope that, at the ap- 
propriate time, the authorities of the 
Special Fund, the Secretary-General, the 
specialized agencies concerned and the 
Technical Assistance Board, will give 
sympathetic consideration to the re- 
quests for assistance made on behalf of 
the Somalia Government, taking into 
account the needs of the country and 
the principles of the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance; 


finally, the resolution asked the Trus- 
teeship Council, at its twenty-fourth ses- 
sion, to consider the prospects of further 
assistance from the Special Fund, from 
the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance and from the specialized agen- 
cies, and to report to the Assembly at its 
fourteenth session so that the Assembly 
may have a complete picture of Somalia's 
economic prospects when that territory 
achieves independence in 1960; 


adopted, by 72 votes to none, with 
3 abstentions, a resolution concerning 
offers by member states of study and 
training facilities for the people of trust 
territories. After noting the Secretary- 
General’s report and that of the Trustee- 
ship Council on the question, the resolu- 
tion reaffirmed the Assembly's recom- 
mendation of December 1957, and again 
invited the administering authorities to 
take all necessary measures, “consistent 
with the interests and needs of the ter- 
ritories and their peoples,” to ensure that 
scholarships and training facilities of- 
fered by member states may be utilized 
by inhabitants of the trust territories, and 
to render every assistance to those per- 
sons who have applied for or have been 
granted scholarships or fellowships, par- 
ticularly with regard to facilitating their 
travel formalities. The Secretary-General 
was asked to give such assistance as pos- 
sible and to include, in future reports to 
the Trusteeship Council, detailed infor- 
mation concerning the actual use of such 
scholarships and training facilities offered 
by member states. The resolution also 
asked the Trusteeship Council to resume, 
at its 1959 sessions, consideration of this 
question and to report thereon to the 
General Assembly at its fourteenth ses- 
sion, at which the question will be a 
separate item on the provisional agenda; 


adopted, by 67 votes to 1, with 10 
abstentions, a resolution dealing with 
the dissemination of information on the 
United Nations and on the Trusteeship 
System in trust territories. The Assembly 
considered that the task of dissemina- 
tion of such information could be sub- 
stantially facilitated by the establishment 
of information centres of the United Na- 
tions in, or near the trust territories. Tak- 
ing into account the report of the Expert 
Committee on United Nations Informa- 





tion and the decision, if any, taken upon 
it by the General Assembly, the Secre- 
tary-General was requested to prepare 
for the twenty-fourth session of the 


Trusteeship Council a report on the early 
establishment of such centres in which 
the responsible positions would be occu- 
pied preferably by indigenous inhabitants 
of the territories. The Assembly requested 
the Council to report on this matter to 
the Assembly at its next session; 


adopted, by 54 votes to 15 with 4 
abstentions, a recommendation dealing 
with the effects of the European Eco- 
nomic Community in the development of 
certain trust territories. In this resolution 
the administering authorities were again 
asked to include in their annual reports 
information on the effects of the associa- 
tion with the European Economic Com- 
munity of the territories under their ad- 
ministration, on the economic develop- 
ment of these territories, and on their 
development towards independence or 
self-government. The Trusteeship Coun- 
cil was asked to examine this question 
at its next session and to report to the 
General Assembly at its fourteenth ses- 
sion, at which time consideration of the 
matter will be resumed 


On the question of the frontier be- 
tween Somaliland under Italian admin- 
istration and Ethiopia, the Assembly 
unanimously adopted a resolution urging 
Italy and Ethiopia to intensify their 
efforts to carry out the terms of the 
Assembly resolution of last year, pro- 
viding for settlement of the question by 
arbitration. The Assembly recommended 
that the two governments agree on the 
choice of an independent person to de- 
termine the terms of reference for the 
arbitration and, failing agreement within 
three months, to ask the King of Norway 
to nominate such an independent person. 


By unanimous vote the Assembly en- 
dorsed the Fourth Committee’s recom- 
mendation concerning the future of the 
two adjacent trust territories of the 
French- and the _ British-administered 
Cameroons. This resolution noted the 
declaration of the French Government 
that the French-administered Cameroons 
is to achieve independence on January 1, 
1960, thus fulfilling the objectives of 
Trusteeship. The resolution also noted 
the statement of the United Kingdom 
representative that the British-adminis- 
tered Cameroons is expected to achieve 
the objectives of Article 76 (b) of the 
Charter in 1960, 


The Assembly then asked the Trustee- 
ship Council to examine, as early as pos- 
sible during its twenty-third session (in 
January), the reports of its visiting mis- 
sion to the two territories and then trans- 
mit them, with observations and recom- 
mendations, to the Assembly not later 
than February 20, 1959. This was in 
order that the Assembly might take, in 
consultation with the administering au- 
thorities, the necessary measures in 
connection with the full attainment of 
the objectives of the Trusteeship System 
in the two trust territories. 


In an allied resolution, also endorsed 
unanimously, the Assembly decided to 
resume its thirteenth session on Febru- 


ary 20, 1959, “to consider exclusively” 
the question of the future of the French 
and British Cameroons. 


Non-self-governing Territories 


Dec. 12: The General Assembly adopted 
a series of resolutions submitted by the 
Fourth Committee on the question of in- 
formation submitted to the United Na- 
tions from non-self-governing territories; 


by 71 votes to 1 with 8 abstentions, it 
approved the 1958 report on social con- 
ditions in the territories and considered 
it should be read with the earlier reports 
approved in 1952 and 1955. The resolu- 
tion also invited the Secretary-General 
to transmit the 1958 report to the mem- 
bers responsible for administering non- 
self-governing territories, the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and the specialized agencies con- 
cerned, for their consideration; 

adopted, by 77 votes to 0 with 2 ab- 
stentions, a resolution welcoming the 
establishment of the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa as an important step 
towards the further raising of the levels 
of living in African non-self-governing 
and trust territories. It expressed the 
hope that all African territories will 
apply for associate membership in the 
Commission through the member states 
responsible for their administration; 


requested the member states concerned 
to encourage and expedite such applica- 
tions for associate membership; and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to transmit 
the resolution to the Economic and So- 
cial Council and the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa at their forthcoming 
sessions; 


adopted, by 79 votes to 0 with 1 ab- 
stention, a resolution on racial discrim- 
ination in the dependent territories. This 
reaffirmed the Assembly’s earlier recom- 
mendation on the matter and drew the 
particular attention of administering 
members to the recommendation con- 
cerning the examination of existing dis- 
criminatory laws, statutes, and ordi- 
nances, and their application, with a view 
to the abolition of any such discrimina- 
tory provisions and practices. The resolu- 
tion urged all members responsible for 
the administration of non-self-govern- 
ing territories to pay in the future special 
and constant attention to the implementa- 
tion of the terms of its resolution 644 
(VII). And it invited the administering 
members to include in the annual reports 
submitted under Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter information on the measures 
taken by them for the implementation of 
the present resolution; 


adopted, by 58 votes to 4 with 16 ab- 
stentions, a resolution on economic de- 
velopment in the dependent territories. 
In this the Assembly considered that the 
association of some territories with the 
European Economic Community is like- 
ly to affect their economic development 
and their attainment of the objectives set 
forth in Article 73 (b) of the Charter. It 
invited administering members to exam- 
ine the advisability of adopting in the 
territories an investment policy which 
would ensure balanced economic devel- 


opment and the progressive increase of 
the per capita income of the inhabitants 
of these territories; 


adopted, by 55 votes to 16 with 17 ab- 
stentions, a resolution concerning the 
effects of the European Economic Com- 
munity on the development of certain of 
the dependent territories. The resolution 
noted the report of the Secretariat on the 
association of non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories with the European Economic 
Committee. It invited again the admin- 
istering members concerned to transmit to 
the Secretary-General information on the 
association of the territories under their 
administration with the European Eco- 
nomic Community. It requested the 
Secretary-General to prepare for the 
fourteenth session of the General As- 
sembly a report on new housing develop- 
ments connected with the association of 
territories with the European Economic 
Community, taking into account the in- 
formation to be submitted by the ad- 
ministering members and the studies that 
may be undertaken in this connection by 
the Economic and Social Council, the 
Economic Commission for Africa, the 
Economic Commission for Europe, the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, the Economic Commission for 
Latin America, and other international 
organs, in so far as these studies may be 
relevant to the development of non-self- 
governing territories; finally, it resolved 
to resume consideration of this question 
at the fourteenth session of the Assem- 
bly; 

adopted, by 77 votes to 0 with 2 ab- 
stentions, a resolution noting the Secre- 
tary-General’s report on offers of study 
and training facilities for people of the 
dependent territories, under the Assem- 
bly’s resolution of November 22, 1954. 
The resolution reaffirmed its earlier res- 
olution and invited the administering 
members to take all necessary meas- 
ures to ensure that scholarship and 
training facilities offered by member 
states may be utilized by inhabitants of 
the territories, and to render every as- 
sistance to those persons who have ap- 
plied for, or have been granted, scholar- 
ships or fellowships, particularly with 
regard to facilitating their travel formali- 
ties. It requested the member states 
offering scholarships to take into account 
the necessity of furnishing complete in- 
formation about the scholarships offered, 
and whenever possible, the need to pro- 
vide travel funds to prospective students. 
It further requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to give such assistance as is possible, 
as may be sought by the members con- 
cerned and by the applicants; and to in- 
clude, in his future reports, detailed in- 
formation concerning the actual use of 
scholarships and training facilities offered 
by member states for the inhabitants of 
the non-self-governing territories; 

adopted, by a vote of 72 to 0 with 4 
abstentions, a resolution on the question 
of the renewal of the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. By this the As- 
sembly decided to continue the Com- 
mittee on the same basis for a further 
period of three years. As presently con- 
stituted, the terms of the Committee 
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would have expired this year. The As- 
sembly instructed the Committee to ex- 
amine the summaries and analyses of 
information transmitted under Article 73 
(e) of the Charter on economic, social 
and educational conditions in the non- 
self-governing territories, including any 
papers prepared by specialized agencies 
and any reports or information on meas- 
ures taken in pursuance of resolutions 
adopted by the Assembly concerning eco- 
nomic, social and educational conditions 
in the territories. The Assembly also 
decided to reconsider, at its sixteenth 
session, the question of continuing the 
Committee; 

the Assembly also confirmed the elec- 
tion of Ghana, India, Iraq, and the Do- 
minican Republic to fill the vacancies in 
the Committee created by the expiration 
of the terms of office of China, India, 
Iraq, and Venezuela. The composition 
of the Committee, as a result of these 
elections, is: Australia, Belgium, France, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, United King- 
dom and United States (members trans- 
mitting information) and Brazil, Ceylon, 
Dominican Republic, Ghana, Guatemala, 
India and Iraq; 

by 70 votes to 2, with 8 abstentions, 
the Assembly postponed until next year 
action on a resolution submitted by the 
Fourth Committee which dealt with gen- 
eral questions relating to the transmis- 
sion and examination of information 
from the non-self-governing territories. 


Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 


Dec. 5: Approved without objection the 
appointments recommended by the Fifth 
Committee to fill vacancies in the Com- 
mittee on Contributions; 

approved, by a vote of 67 to one, with 
4 abstentions, the appointments recom- 
mended by the Fifth Committee to fill 
vacancies in the United Nations Staff 
Pension Committee; 

approved without objection two res- 
olutions submitted by the Fifth Commit- 
tee on personnel questions—the first con- 
cerning a better geographical distribution 
of the Secretariat staff, and the second 
concerning amendments to the United 
Nations staff regulations (dependency and 
service benefits); 

approved unanimously two resolutions 
of the Fifth Committee concerning the 
report of the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds—the first con- 
cerning the procedure to be adopted for 
receiving pledges during the fourteenth 
Assembly session for the United Nations 
refugee programs, and the second con- 
cerning the appointment of a Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds to 
serve from the close of the thirteenth 
session to the close of the fourteenth ses- 
sion of the Assembly (appointed as mem- 
bers were: Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
France, Lebanon, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States) ; 

approved, by a vote of 63 to none, 
with 9 abstentions, a resolution of the 
Fifth Committee concerning the United 
Nations International School (for fur- 
ther details, see under Fifth Committee). 
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Dec. 13: Approved, by 59 votes to none, 
with 10 abstentions, resolution of the 
Fifth Committee on supplementary esti- 
mates for the financial year 1958 (this 
increased the amount of $55,062,850 ap- 
propriated for 1958 by $6,059,050 for a 
total of $61,121,900); 


approved, by 68 votes to none, with 
10 abstentions, resolution of the Fifth 
Committee on public information activi- 
ties of the United Nations; 


adopted without objection resolutions 
of the Fifth Committee concerning ad- 
ministrative and budgetary coordination 
between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies; 

adopted by a roll-call vote of 42 in 
favor, 9 against, with 27 abstentions, a 
resolution of the Fifth Committee on the 
cost estimates for the maintenance of 
the United Nations Emergency Force; 


approved six resolutions of the Fifth 
Committee concerning budget estimates 
for the financial year 1959—the first, 
amended in the plenary, and adopted by 
66 in favor, none against, with 11 ab- 
stentions, brought the total 1959 esti- 
mates to $60,802,120; the second, adopt- 
ed unanimously, authorized the Secre- 
tary-General, with the prior concurrence 
of the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions, to 
enter into commitments to meet certain 
unforeseen and extraordinary expenses; 
the third, adopted by 65 to 9, with no 
abstentions, established a Working Cap- 
ital Fund of $23.5 million for 1959; the 
fourth, adopted by 68 to 9, with no ab- 
stentions, among other things, authorized 
the Secretary-General in the event of 
urgent need in 1959, to borrow, on pay- 
ment of normal current rates of interest, 
cash from Special Funds and Accounts 
in his custody, for purposes which nor- 
mally relate to the Working Capital 
Fund; the fifth, adopted by 67 to none, 
with 10 abstentions, placed United Na- 
tions Headquarters, for purposes of post 
adjustment, into Class VI as of January 
1, 1959; and the sixth, adopted without 
objection, concerned the agreement be- 
tween the United Nations and the Carne- 
gie Foundation over the use of the prem- 
ises of the Peace Palace at The Hague, 
providing that the annual contribution 
payable by the International Court of 
Justice in respect to the use of the Peace 
Palace be increased from 68,400 Nether- 
lands florins ($18,000) to 100,000 Nether- 
lands florins ($26,316). (For further de- 
tails, see under Fifth Committee.) 


Legal Questions 


Dec. 5: The Assembly took up the report 
of the Sixth Committee on the report of 
the International Law Commission and 
adopted the four resolutions recommend- 
ed by the Committee. Resolution I, deal- 
ing with diplomatic intercourse and im- 
munities, was adopted by a vote of 62 to 
none, with 9 abstentions. By the operative 
part of the resolution, the Assembly ex- 
presses its appreciation to the Interna- 
tional Law Commission for its work on 
diplomatic intercourse and immunities; 
invites members to submit their com- 
ments on the draft articles concerning 





diplomatic intercourse and immunities not 
later than June 1, 1959; requests the 
Secretary-General to circulate such com- 
ments in order to facilitate the discussion 
at the Assembly’s fourteenth session; 
decides to include the item “diplomatic 
intercourse and immunities” in the pro- 
visional agenda of its fourteenth session 
with a view to the early conclusion of a 
convention on diplomatic intercourse and 
immunities; and decides to consider at its 
fourteenth session the question to which 
body the formulation of the convention 
should be entrusted. Resolution II, on 
relations between states and intergovern- 
mental organizations, was adopted 
unanimously. It requests the International 
Law Commission, at the appropriate 
time, to give further consideration to the 
question of relations between states and 
intergovernmental organizations after the 
completion of the studies of diplomatic 
intercourse and immunities, consular 
intercourse and immunities, and ad hoc 
diplomacy by the United Nations and 
“in the light of the results” of those 
studies as well as of discussions in the 
General Assembly. Resolution III, taking 
note of chapter V of the report of the 
International Law Commission on_ the 
work of its tenth session, was approved 
without objection. Resolution IV, dealing 
with the publication of a United Nations 
juridical yearbook, was adopted by a vote 
of 71 to none, with one abstention. In 
this resolution, the General Assembly re- 
quests the Secretary-General to prepare 
a report on the question of the publica- 
tion of a United Nations juridical year- 
book, covering in addition the technical 
and financial implications involved and 
taking into account the suggestions made 
during the discussion in the Sixth Com- 
mittee. It also requests the Secretary- 
General to circulate the report to mem- 
ber states before the fourteenth session 
of the General Assembly and decides to 
place this question on the provisional 
agenda of its fourteenth session. 


Dec. 10: The Assembly decided by a 
unanimous vote to postpone the question 
of initiating a study of the juridical re- 
gime of historic waters, including historic 
bays—as recommended in a resolution 
adopted by the United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea on April 27, 
1958—until its fourteenth session. By a 
vote of 71 in favor, none against, with 
6 abstentions, the Assembly adopted a 
resolution deciding that a second inter- 
national conference of plenipotentiaries 
on the law of the sea be called to con- 
sider further the question of the breadth 
of the territorial sea and of fishery limits. 
The resolution requests the Secretary- 
General to convoke the conference at the 
earliest convenient date in March or 
April 1960 at the European Office of the 
United Nations in Geneva; invites all 
states members of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies to partici- 
pate in the conference and to include 
among their representatives experts com- 
petent in the matters to be considered. 
It also requests the Secretary-General to 
invite specialized agencies and _inter- 
governmental bodies concerned with the 
matters to be considered to send observ- 
ers to the conference. It also requests 
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him to arrange tor the necessary staff 
and facilities required and to present to 
the conference recommendations concern- 
ing methods of work and procedures. In 
addition, it refers to the conference the 
relevant records of the 1958 United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the 
Sea. The Assembly adopted the report of 
the Sixth Committee by a unanimous 
vote. 


Special Political Committee 


Nov. 28: Decided, by 61 votes to none, 
with 9 abstentions, to postpone consider- 
ation of the three agenda items relating 
to enlargement of the Security Council, 
the Economic and Social Council, and 
the International Court of Justice until 
the fourteenth session of the General 
Assembly, and to place these items on 
the agenda of the fourteenth Assembly 
session; 

decided, by 49 votes to 9, with 14 
abstentions, to recommend that the As- 
sembly recognize that an increase in the 
membership of the Economic and Social 
Council is desirable and to include the 
matter on the agenda of the Assembly's 
fourteenth session. 


Dec. 5: Adopted by 68 votes to none, 
with one abstention, a_ resolution on 
measures aimed at implementation and 
promotion of peaceful and neighborly 
relations among states. In its operative 
part, the resolution calls upon member 
States to live together within the letter 
and the spirit of the Charter, and recom- 
mends that they take practical measures, 
among other things, to foster open, free 
and friendly cooperation and understand- 
ing in the fields of economy, culture, 
science, technology and communications. 


Dec. 8: Adopted, by a roll-call vote of 
62 to none, with 9 abstentions, a resolu- 
tion calling again on the Union of South 
Africa to negotiate with India and 
Pakistan on the treatment of people of 
Indian origin in South Africa. 


The resolution expresses regret that 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa has not replied to the communica- 
tions sent by the Governments of India 
and Pakistan on the subject and has not 
yet agreed to confer with those govern- 
ments. It appeals to South Africa to 
enter into negotiations with India and 
Pakistan, without prejudice to is juridical 
stand on the issue, and invites member 
states to use their good offices, as ap- 
propriate, to bring about negotiations. 
The parties concerned are invited to 
report to the General Committee as 
appropriate, jointly or separately, regard- 
ing any progress which may be made. 


Dec. 10: Approved, by a vote of 44 to 
none, with 18 abstentions, a resolution 
on the Palestine refugee problem. The 
resolution directs the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East to pursue its 
programs for the refugees. Governments 
are urged to contribute to the Agency’s 
funds, and the Secretary-General is asked 
to continue his special efforts to secure 
the additional financial assistance needed. 


The Director of the Agency is requested 
to plan and carry out, without prejudice 
to the refugees, rights to repatriation or 
compensation, projects capable of sup- 
porting substantial numbers of refugees, 
and in particular programs relating to 
education and vocational training. 

Committee concluded its work for the 
session. 


Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 


Nov. 13: Began its consideration of pub- 
lic information activities of the United 
Nations; 


unanimously decided to inform the 
General Assembly that adoption of the 
draft resolution on coordination of re- 
sults of scientific research recommended 
by the Third Committee could give rise 
to an expenditure estimated at $6,000 in 
1959, to be met from the 1959 appropri- 
ation without specific additional provi- 
sion of funds for this purpose, and $2,000 
in 1960. 


Nov. 20: Approved unanimously the 
recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions of an appropriation of $50,000 
to cover estimated additional expenses 
necessary for holding the next session— 
the twenty-seventh—of the Economic and 
Social Council in Mexico City instead of 
New York. This sum will be refunded to 
the United Nations by the Mexican 
Government; 

unanimously approved the recommen- 
dations of the Advisory Committee for 
an appropriation of $500,000 for 1959 
under section 6 (a), concerning the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa; 

after a procedural discussion of the 
proposed amalgamation of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs and the Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration, ap- 
proved, by 32 votes to 5, with 5 absten- 
tions, a Paraguayan motion for adjourn- 
ment of the discussion until November 
24; 

recommended to the General Assem- 
bly, after a secret ballot, that Raymond 
T. Bowman (United States), F. Noured- 
in Kia (Iran) and Jerzy Michalowski 
(Poland) be appointed to the Committee 
on Contributions for three-year terms 
beginning January 1, 1959. 


Nov. 24: After secret ballots, recom- 
mended to the General Assembly the 
following appointments to the United 
Nations Staff Pension Committee: as 
members—A. H. M. Hillis (United King- 
dom), Rigoberto Torres-Astorga (Chile), 
and Albert S. Watson (United States); 
and as alternate members — Bahman 
Ahaneen (Iran), Johan Kaufman (Nether- 
lands), and Arthur C. Liveran (Israel). 


Nov. 25: Adopted, by 57 votes to none, 
with 11 abstentions, as a whole, a draft 
resolution on the Public Information 
activities of the United Nations which, 
in its operative part, would: 

(1) request the Secretary-General to 
give effect in 1959 to the extent practic- 


able to those recommendations made by 
the Expert Committee on United Nations 
Public Information and to any other 
means which in the opinion of the Sec- 
retary-General will further the objectives 
set out in the preambular paragraphs of 
the draft resolution with the maximum of 
effectiveness at the lowest possible cost; 


(2) request the Secretary-General to 
consult the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
concerning the financial implications of 
the action consequent upon his imple- 
menting the recommendations; and 


(3) request the Secretary-General to 
report to the fourteenth session of the 
Assembly. 


Nov. 26: Approved, by 39 votes to one, 
with 17 abstentions, an Indian proposal 
that the question of the amalgamation of 
the Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs and the Technical Assistance 
Administration be referred to the Advi- 
sory Committee for its consideration and 
report; 

adopted, by 49 votes to one, with 7 
abstentions, a joint draft resolution, as a 
whole, on the United Nations Interna- 
tional School. The resolution, among 
other things, would have the General 
Assembly, as a special measure, grant 
the school $32,700 toward meeting the 
expected deficit in the academic year 
1958/1959; 


agreed, without objection, to take note 
of a report by the Secretary-General 
concerning possibilities for the provision 
of delegation office facilities in the area 
north of the United Nations Head- 
quarters; 


adopted, by 51 votes to none, with 4 
abstentions, a joint nine-power draft 
resolution concerning the procedure to 
be adopted for receiving pledges for two 
United Nations voluntary refugee pro- 
grams (United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East and United Nations 
Refugee Emergency Fund) during the 
fourteenth session of the General As- 
sembly; 

approved, by a vote of 49 to none, 
with 7 abstentions, the recommendation 
of the Advisory Committee for an addi- 
tional provision of $17,000 under section 
13 of the budget, concerning certain 
permanent equipment expenses at Gen- 
eva; 

approved, by 47 votes to none, with 9 
abstentions, the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee of an additional 
provision of $138,000 under section 13 
of the budget, concerning major main- 
tenance and capital improvements at 
United Nations Headquarters; 

approved unanimously the recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Committee 
to increase the supplementary estimates 
for 1958 from $2,205,050 to $2,319,050 
to cover two special conferences (suspen- 
sion of nuclear weapons tests and safe- 
guards against the possibility of surprise 
attacks); 

decided, by 32 votes to 17, with 9 
abstentions, to refer back to the Fourth 
Committee for further consideration the 
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financial implications of a draft resolu- 
tion adopted by the Fourth Committee 
on the question of South West Africa. 


Dec. 1: Approved, by a vote of 43 to 
none, with 8 abstentions, expenditures of 
$3,600,000 in 1958 for the United Na- 
tions Observation Group in Lebanon, 
and, by 43 votes to none, with 9 absten- 
tions, $100,000 in 1958 to cover arrange- 
ments in Jordan under the General As- 
sembly resolution of August 21, 1958— 
this action was based on recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions; 

approved, by 45 votes to none, with 9 
abstentions, the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee for an additional 
appropriation of $500,000 for 1959 for 
residual expenses of UNOGIL and continu- 
ing expenses in connection with the 
Assembly resolution on Jordan; 

decided, by 44 votes to 8, with 3 
abstentions, to inform the General As- 
sembly that the adoption of the Third 
Committee’s resolution relating to a 
World Refugee Year: (a) could give 
rise to a maximum expenditure of $80,- 
000 over the two years 1959 and 1960, 
and (b) would require an appropriation 
of $50,000 in the 1959 budget. 


Dec. 3: Adopted, in a roll-call vote of 38 
to 9, with 22 abstentions, an amended 
six-power proposal on the cost estimates 
for the maintenance of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force, which in its 
operative paragraphs would have the 
Assembly: 

(1) confirm its authorization to the 
Secretary-General to expend up to a 
maximum of $25 million for the opera- 
tion of UNEF during 1958; 

(2) authorize the Secretary-General to 
expend up to a maximum of $19 million 
for the continuing operation of UNEF 
during 1959; 

(3) approve a number of observations 
and recommendations on UNEF expenses 
contained in reports by the Advi- 
sory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions; 

(4) decide that the $19 million ex- 
penses authorized for UNEF for 1959, less 
any amounts pledged or contributed by 
member governments as special assistance 
prior to December 31, 1958, shall be 
borne by United Nations members in 
accordance with the scale of assessments 
adopted by the General Assembly for 
the financial year 1959; and 

(5) request the Secretary-General to 
consult with the governments of the 
member states with respect to their views 
concerning the manner of financing UNEF 
in future and to submit a report, to- 
gether with the replies, to the fourteenth 
General Assembly; 

adopted, without objection, a resolu- 
tion recommending that the General As- 
sembly take note of the annual report of 
the Joint Staff Pension Board; 

also, without objection, recommended 
to the Assembly several specific pro- 
posals of the Board concerning: (1) the 
adjustment of retirement, disability and 
widow benefits from January 1, 1958; 
(2) raising the maximum of voluntary 
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deposits by participants; (3) provision 
for a reduction in the membership of the 
Pension Board; and (4) the adoption of 
a new regulation concerning the forfeit- 
ure of rights to benefits after a certain 
time limit. 


Dec. 4: Adopted, by a vote of 54 to 
none, with 3 abstentions, a resolution 
calling for a comprehensive review of 
the whole system of United Nations 
pension benefits, their present and future 
adequacy, as well as the financial and 
technical bases of the Joint Staff Pension 
Fund. In addition, the pensionable 
remuneration of professional staff mem- 
bers is increased by five per cent, and 
supplementary payments of five per cent 
to pensioneers—both effective January 1, 
1959—are provided for; 


decided, by a vote of 43 to none, with 
12 abstentions, to inform the General 
Assembly that the adoption of a draft 
resolution of the Third Committee con- 
cerning international respect for the 
rights of people and nations to self- 
determination: (a) could give rise to an 
additiona! expenditure of $5,000 in 1959, 
and (b) would require an appropriation 
of a similar amount in the 1959 budget. 


Dec. 8: Decided, without objection, (1) 
to recommend to the General Asseinbly 
that it take note of Chapter X of the 
report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, dealing with the financial implica- 
tions of the Council’s decisions at its 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth sessions, 
and (2) to take note of the memorandum 
submitted by the Secretary-General on 
the distribution of ECOosoc documents; 


approved unanimously the recommen- 
dation of the Advisory Committee for an 
appropriation of $40,000 for a meeting 
of the Interim Committee on Olive Oil 
and for a second conference for the 
purpose of negotiation of a new Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement; 


approved unanimously the recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Committee 
to increase from $25,000 to $45,000 the 
provision of the draft resolution relating 
to unforeseen and extraordinary expenses 
for 1959, in order to provide for further 
meetings early in 1959 of the Lead and 
Zinc Committee, which has been set up 
to study the possibility of an interna- 
tional agreement covering these two 
commodities; 

approved unanimously the recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Committee 
that such additional costs that might arise 
in 1959 in regard to meetings of the 
Disarmament Commission be met under 
paragraph 1 (a) of the resolution relat- 
ing to unforeseen and extraordinary 
expenses; 

approved the following recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee: (1) an 
increase in the 1958 supplementary 
estimates of $40,000 for the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
in Palestine; (2) an increase in 1959 of 
$286,000 for the Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization; and (3) an increase in 1959 
of $57,000 for the United Nations Field 
Service—by 49 votes to none, with 9 
abstentions; and 


began the second reading of the 1959 
budget estimates. 


Dec. 9: Decided, without objection, to 
recommend to the General Assembly 
that it take note of the reports of the 
Advisory Committee on administrative 
and budgetary coordination between the 
United Nations and its affiliated agencies; 

decided to inform the General Assem- 
bly that, in the event of the adoption of 
the resolution proposed by the Sixth 
Committee concerning the holding of a 
second United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea in 1959, the addi- 
tional budgetary provision required for 
1959 would be: (1) if the conference 
were to be convened at United Nations 
Headquarters—$18,000; (2) if the con- 
ference were to be convened at Geneva 
in July 1959—$72,000; and (3) if the 
conference were to be convened at 
Geneva in August 1959—$40,000; 

agreed that its report on this question 
should state that “Several delegations 
were, however, of the opinion that an 
expenditure on a Conference on the Law 
of the Sea during 1959 was likely to 
prove infructuous and therefore unsus- 
tainable on budgetary and administrative 
grounds.” 


Dec. 10: Decided, by 33 votes to none, 
with 26 abstentions, to request the Sec- 
retary-General (1) to share with the 
Advisory Committee the results of a 
review of internal procedures which will 
take place following amalgamation of the 
Technical Assistance Administration with 
the Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs so that he might have the advice 
and guidance of that Committee before 
completing the detailed administrative 
and procedural changes required; and 
(2) to submit, prior to the fourteenth 
Assembly session, a progress report on 
the amalgamation; 

decided to inform the General Assem- 
bly that in the event of the adoption of 
the Fourth Committee resolution on the 
question of South West Africa, an addi- 
tional expenditure of $15,800 would be 
required; that in the event of the adop- 
tion of the draft resolution on informa- 
tion concerning non-self-governing terri- 
tories, an expenditure of $3,400 might 
be required for the printing of reports; 
and that in the event of the adoption of 
the First Committee resolution on the 
effects of atomic radiation, an additional 
expenditure in 1959 of $175,000 would 
arise; 

completed its second reading of recom- 
mendations for appropriations for vari- 
ous sections of the 1959 budget, and by 
a vote of 42 to none, with 12 abstentions, 
approved a total appropriation of 
$60,758,620 for 1959; 

approved draft resolutions relating to 
the unforeseen and extraordinary ex- 
penses for 1959—unanimously; and to 
the Working Capital Fund for 1959—by 
38 votes to 8, with 2 abstentions. 


Dec. 11: After adopting, without objec- 
tion, a number of draft reports of its 
Rapporteur on questions on which action 
had already been completed at previous 
meetings, the Fifth Committee concluded 
its work for this session. 
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Efforts for Cyprus Accord (Continued from page 9) 


surveying the history of the question, 
Mr. Averoff-Tossizza recalled that re- 
sistance had ceased on the island the 
day of the Assembly's adoption of 
resolution 1013(XI). But the British 
had not observed the truce and had 
again tried to impose on the Cypriots 
a plan against their interests, made 
their participation, Conse- 
blood was again flowing in 


without 
quently, 
Cyprus 

As for Turkey’s claims, Mr 
off-Tossizza said these merely repre- 
“expansionist ambitions” and 


Aver- 


sented 
were as unjustified as they were pro- 
vocative. In order to prolong its dom- 
ination over Cyprus, in flagrant dis- 
regard of Article 1(2) and Article 73 
of the Charter, Britain had first in- 
vented the “Turkish factor” and then 
introduced the tripartite formula. The 
Ankara Government then made cer- 
tain demands, using the Turkish mi- 
nority in Cyprus as an instrument of 
territorial aggrandizement. But Turkey 
had absolutely no right over Cyprus. 
Not only had it renounced its claim 
to any title over the island under the 
Treaty of Lausanne, as also to any 
power or jurisdiction over the na- 
tionals of territories situated outside 
its frontiers, but also its present claim 
to annex a part of the island con- 
stituted a violation of the Charter and 
of the established rules of interna- 
tional law. The Turkish Government 
claimed that the Turkish minority in 
Cyprus was not a minority but a com- 
munity, a people, and therefore, by 
their very nature, a majority. That 
theory was invented to fit the case 
There remained the question of ex- 
plaining why the Turkish minority 
should be an exception to the idea of 
a minority and, secondly, of deter- 
mining whether a minority could legit 
imately claim the right of self-deter 
mination, the right to separate itself 
from the national organism and to 
invite a neighboring power to annex 
a part of its territory in its name. A 
further outstanding question was the 
circumstances in which such an opera- 
tion was feasible 

Mr. Averoff-Tossizza noted that in 
defence of the partition thesis the 
Turkish Foreign Minister claimed that 
all Cypriots, whether of Greek or 
furkish blood, were anxious to unite 
with their respective countries. But 
the islanders were firstly Cypriots and 
the island was a single territorial unit. 
The right of self-determination which 
the Charter granted to the populations 
of non-self-governing territories had 
always been exercised and could not 
be exercised other than by the whole 
body of a population living in a given 
territory. Minorities enjoyed that right 


as elements in the population and not 
aS minorities per Se. 

The Greek Foreign Minister held 
that clearly the Turkish minority had 
its own rights upon which no one 
could encroach and which none could 
fail to recognize. Any really construc- 
tive policy should be aimed at estab- 
lishing sincere and trusting participa- 
tion of the Turkish minority in the 
government of the island. The Turkish 
element had always cooperated with 
the rest of the population in times of 
servitude and it could well do so in 
times of freedom if the Government 
in Ankara ceased to use the Turks of 
Cyprus as a means for dividing the 
island. What the Turkish Government 
sought was not the partition of Cyprus 
between the Greek majority and the 
Turkish minority, which would also 
be inconceivable, but indeed the par- 
tition of the island between Greece 
and Turkey, that is to say, the exten- 
sion of Turkish sovereignty and the 
occupation of a part of the territory of 
Cyprus. Greece, on the other hand, 
requested no territorial expansion over 
Cyprus. 

The United Kingdom was also en- 
deavoring to bring about partition. 
That was why it had conceived the 
“Macmillan plan,”’which was based on 
the assumption that an intermediate 
period was indispensable. The Greek 
Government and Archbishop Maka- 
rios (the Primate of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church in Cyprus) had no objec- 
tions to a temporary regime provided 
that it did not prejudge the future and 
guaranteed genuine and democratic 
self-government. 


Partition Thesis 


[he proposed plan, Mr. Averoff- 
Tossizza continued, proved that great 
weakness had been shown in dealing 
with Turkey. A few weeks before its 
publication, the Turkish Government 
had exercised very strong pressure 
in London, Athens and Cyprus in 
order to impose its thesis, namely, par- 
tition. First, there had been threats of 
direct military intervention from vari- 
ous Turkish personalities. Next, a 
campaign of violence had been con- 
ducted in Cyprus by the Turkish 
minority against the Greek population; 
several Greek buildings had been 
looted and burned and many Greek 
Cypriots had been wounded and even 
killed. Finally, demonstrations in fa- 
vor of partition had taken place in 
several Turkish towns and that cam- 
paign had received the total support 
of the Turkish press. 

The Greek Government, for its 
part, had forbidden any demonstra- 


tion, despite popular pressure, but had 
felt bound to draw the Security Coun- 
cil’s attention to the dangers threaten- 
ing the peace of the world. 

The Greek Foreign Minister, in 
examining the Macmillan plan, said 
that under its provisions Cyprus would 
remain a colony for seven years, after 
which it was hoped to set up “a con- 
dominium of three.” The members of 
each community would be able to 
acquire Greek or Turkish nationality, 
while preserving their British nation- 
ality. Two chambers of deputies would 
be established, one for the Greek com- 
munity, the other for the Turkish com- 
munity. 

The strange feature was that it gave 
to a majority of 17 per cent the right to 
have a chamber of representatives. 
Moreover, the United Kingdom was 
inviting two governments to share in 
a function which it exercised but 
which, both in law and morality, be- 
longed to the people of Cyprus alone. 
Furthermore, the appointment of a 
representative of the Turkish Govern- 
ment with authority to play a direct 
or an indirect part in the administra- 
tion would constitute a flagrant viola- 
tion of article 27 of the Treaty of 
Lausanne, the terms of which had 
been chosen with the greatest care and 
left no room for doubt. The Greek 
Government and Archbishop Makarios 
could not but reject that plan on be- 
half of the Cypriot people. 

On October 1 the Turkish Govern- 
ment had appointed its representative. 
The plan had thus been set in motion, 
against the population’s will. That had 
led to renewed bloodshed in Cyprus. 
When the leaders of the Turkish 
minority had asked the Governor to 
establish separate municipalities, their 
request had been received with sym- 
pathy. Never had the “divide and 
rule” principle given rise to such an 
absurdity: two municipal authorities 
in a single community had been en- 
trusted with the task of providing in- 
divisible services, such as the distribu- 
tion of water, street lighting and the 
like. 

The Greek Foreign Minister then 
recalled that Mr. Paul-Henri Spaak. 
Secretary-General of NATO, had pro- 
posed some modifications to the United 
Kingdom plan: the establishment of a 
single representative body with com- 
petence over the internal affairs of 
Cyprus, the replacement of the repre- 
sentatives of the Greek and Turkish 
Governments by the presidents of the 
two communal chambers and the es- 
tablishment of a temporary regime 
which would not prejudge the future 
status of the island. 

Greece had accepted those pro- 
posals, but the United Kingdom and 
Turkish Governments had _ rejected 
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them and had proposed negotiations. 
Unfortunately, it had soon become 
clear that those negotiations would not 
touch the substance of the question. 
In refusing to defer the application 
of the Macmillan plan until agreement 
had been reached on Mr. Spaak’s pro- 
posals, the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment had made certain that any con- 
ference on the future of Cyprus would 
be faced with a fait accompli. 

Archbishop Makarios had _ then 
taken the initiative and proposed a 
compromise solution: the indepen- 
dence of Cyprus, after a period of 
genuine and democratic self-govern- 
ment. Greece, which had never cher- 
ished expansionist designs, had de- 
clared itself in agreement with Arch- 
bishop Makarios, as it had no desire 
to restrict the right of the Cypriot 
people to self-determination, a right 
recognized by the United Nations 
Charter. An independent Cyprus could 
play a beneficial role in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. It would maintain 
friendly relations with Greece, Tur- 
key, the Arab world and the British 
Commonwealth, of which it could 
eventually become a member. 

Those, Mr. Averoff-Tossizza told 
the Committee, were the considera- 
tions which had prompted the Greek 
draft resolution. The proposals could 
be summed up under three essential 
headings: recognition of the Cypriot 
people’s right to independence at the 
end of a period of genuine and demo- 
cratic self-government; recognition of 
the rights of the Turkish minority and 
genuine safeguards for their exercise; 
and the establishment of a good offices 
committee designed to give practical 
effect to the interest of the General 
Assembly in the Cypriot people and 
to promote the necessary cooperation 
among all the parties concerned. That 
committee would submit a report to 
the General Assembly, which would 
thus be kept informed of the efforts 
made to solve the problem. In adopt- 
ing the Greek draft resolution, the 
General Assembly would finally pave 
the way for the efforts necessary to 
reach a settlement of the question in 
that atmosphere of confidence which 
did not yet exist. 

The question of Cyprus could only 
be solved if it was considered by it- 
self, independently of the political con- 
flicts in which the island was being 
used as a pawn. It was high time to 
leave Cyprus to the Cypriots. 


Cypriot Militants 


In subsequent exchanges the Greek 
Foreign Minister noted the British and 
Turkish representatives’ references to 
the militants of Cyprus as “a band of 
murderers without ideals.” In this re- 
gard, Mr. Averoff-Tossizza cited Sir 
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Winston Churchill, who had written 
that it was man’s primary right to die 
and kill for the land they lived in and 
to punish with exceptional severity all 
members of their own race who had 
collaborated with the invader. That 
theory was in accordance with the 
almost universally accepted idea that 
to repel violence by violence was per- 
mitted by all laws and all right. Why 
should a small people, civilized for 
many centuries, be denied what for 
others had been both a right and a 
duty and hear its patriots slandered as 
terrorists without conscience or honor? 
It might also be said that the Cypriots 
were terrorists because they fought by 
guerilla methods. But wars of libera- 
tion had always been conducted by 
similar methods. 

It might also be said that the 
Cypriots were killing women and civil- 
ians. Greece had, he said, repeatedly 
expressed disapproval of such acts. 
Nevertheless, it must be asked in 
whose interest it was that such acts 
should be committed. His Govern- 
ment had repeatedly proposed that a 
neutral commission should be estab- 
lished to make a complete investiga- 
tion of the facts and of the accusations 
that Greece was in contact with EOKA 
(the national organization of Cypriot 
fighters), which Greece had always 
categorically denied. 

The Turkish representative had 
stated that Colonel Grivas, a member 
of the Greek army, had been sent to 
Cyprus for that purpose. Colonel 
Grivas, born and raised in Cyprus, 
was a retired officer who had not been 
a member of the Greek army since the 
Second World War. 


Wishes of Population 


Replying to other points, the Greek 
Foreign Minister considered that Mr. 
Noble’s assertion that the Cyprus issue 
was not a colonial one was tantamount 
to saying that the question should be 
settled according to the wishes of the 
London and Ankara Governments, 
since the Greek Government made no 
claims of its own. The United King- 
dom representative had thus confirmed 
what he, Mr. Averoff-Tossizza, had 
maintained in his original statement, 
namely, that the wishes of the island 
population did not figure very promi- 
nently in the calculations of the 
United Kingdom Government. 

The United Kingdom representative 
had also stated his Government’s con- 
viction that the partition of Cyprus 
would bring great misery to the popu- 
lation. That was exactly what the 
Greek Government had always main- 
tained. It therefore opposed the United 
Kingdom plan, which was generally 
recognized as instituting a functional 
partition of the island and, consequent- 


ly, as leading to territorial partition. 
If the United Kingdom’s statements 
concerning partition were sincere, the 
logical conclusion was that its plan 
had been drawn up to meet the wishes 
of Ankara. In that case, by voting for 
the independence of Cyprus, the 
United Nations would solve the ques- 
tion in accordance with the convic- 
tions of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment and, also, with the Charter 
obligations. 


Mr. Averoff-Tossizza maintained 
that Turkey’s argument was _ based 
chiefly on the theory that the Turkish 
minority in Cyprus was not a minority 
at all but a people which had the right 
to self-determination on the same foot- 
ing as the majority. That argument 
had been categorically refuted by Pro- 
fessor Alejandro Alvarez and Profes- 
sor Bourquin, two eminent jurists who 
had been consulted on the matter. In 
that connection, the Greek representa- 
tive cited passages from the opinions 
given by those jurists, the full texts of 
which would be circulated as docu- 
ments. In the opinion of his delega- 
tion, those extracts clearly showed 
that the Greeks and Turks on Cyprus 
did not represent two separate peo- 
ples, but were merely two component 
parts of the Cypriot people. 


Throughout his summation, the 
Greek Foreign Minister stressed that 
his Government had appealed to the 
United Nations on behalf of the 
Cyprus people so as to abolish the 
colonial system which “reigned on the 
island.” Greece, he reiterated, called 
for Cyprus independence with any 
guarantees which might be required 
for the Turkish minority and for the 
security of Turkey. 


Turkey’s Position 


Cyprus to 


The importance of 
Turkey’s security in the Eastern Medi- 


terranean was underlined by Fatin 
Rustu Zorlu, Foreign Minister of Tur- 
key. Situated forty miles off the Turk- 
ish mainland, the island contained a 
large Turkish community. With the 
exception of very brief periods, it had 
always been ruled by countries of 
Asia Minor and had never belonged 
to Greece, Mr. Zorlu declared. The 
large-scale influx of Greeks, he said, 
had occurred some three and a half 
centuries ago after the island became 
a part of Turkey, through the protec- 
tion and tolerance of the Turkish Em- 
pire. The propagation of the Greek 
language and the establishment and 
subsequent increase in numbers of the 
Orthodox community had been 
brought about by the Orthodox 
Church, established under the protec- 
tion of the Turks. Greece’s claim to 
the island was “neither more or less 
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than the expression of an unjustifiable 
urge for territorial expansion.” 

After recounting the background of 
the Cyprus question and related de- 
velopments in recent years, the Turk- 
ish Foreign Minister recalled that last 
summer, in order to end the violence 
which had been ravaging the island, 
the United Kingdom had announced 
a partnership plan. Even though this 
plan had not met with the approval of 
Turkish public opinion on the Turk- 
ish mainland, or in Cyprus, and had 
subsequently been modified to con- 
form more closely with the wishes of 
the Greek Government, Turkey had 
decided to cooperate in its implemen- 
tation in order to end the bloodshed 
and relieve the strained international 
situation. At the same time, the Greek 
Government, by intimating that im- 
plementation of the British plan might 
cause it to change its attitude toward 
NATO, had compelled the NATo Council 
to take up the Cyprus question. Even 
though it had not felt that Cyprus 
came within NATO's jurisdiction, Tur- 
key, desirous of exploring every possi- 
ble avenue of agreement, had taken 
part in the discussion. The NaATo 
Council meeting had come to nought 
because Greece, after first appearing 
to favor a special conference, had at 
the last minute rejected the idea. 

Greece’s current proposal to grant 
Cyprus independence was, Mr. Zorlu 
continued, nothing but a tactical move 
which masked a desire to annex the 
island to Greece; official Greek state- 
ments made as recently as October 22. 
1958, showed that Greece regarded 
independence as only a transitional 
phase which would ultimately lead to 
annexation. Moreover, Greece’s de- 
mand for the independence of Cyprus 
was based entirely on the authority of 
Archbishop Makarios, who could not 
speak for the Turkish Cypriot com- 
munity, which was Moslem. His au- 
thority to represent the Greek com- 
munity was also questionable in view 
of the fact that it rested solely on a 
decree issued by the Sultan of Turkey 
in the fifteenth century and that the 
terrorist organization had found it 
necessary to murder more dissenting 
Greek Cypriots than it had Turks or 
British soldiers 


“Two National Communities” 


The Turkish Foreign Minister held 
that the right to independence could 
only be granted to national groups in 
accordance with their expressed will 
and not to geographical entities. In- 
dependence should be granted to 
Cyprus, if at all, in accordance with 
the national will of the island’s two 
separate communities. A Cypriot na- 
tion did not exist, for the two national 
communities on the island identified 
themselves with the independent na- 
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tions of Turkey and Greece, possessed 
no common aspirations, lived separate- 
ly, and were linguistically, religiously 
and socially distinct. The Turkish com- 
munity desired union with Turkey and 
was determined to accept the rule of 
neither the Greek Government nor the 
Greek-Cypriot community, while the 
leaders of the Greek community open- 
ly advocated annexation of the island 
Thus, there was no single 
whose independence 


to Greece 
Cypriot nation 
could be recognized. 

Mr. Zorlu argued that the ideal of 
self-determination should not be abused 
by unilateral claims or a resort to 
violence and invoked as a means of 
achieving other ambitions. If inde- 
pendence was to be considered in the 
case of Cyprus, it should be on the 
basis of the various stages envisaged 
in Articles 73 and 74 of the Charter. 
The Greek Government's proposal was 
nothing but a tactical rewording of 
its claim for enosis (union of Cyprus 
with Greece) and the Cyprus question 
was merely a new phase of the struggle 
for a Turkish-Greek settlement. More- 
over, a settlement involved a modifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Lausanne and 
Turkey would not be a party to a 
policy whereby a unilateral revision of 
treaties was demanded on the basis of 
moral pressure and resort to force. 
Turkey fully respected the provisions 
of articles 20 and 21 of the Treaty of 
Lausanne. Article 21 of the Treaty, 
by establishing the principle of a right 
of option only between Turkish and 
British citizenship for the population 
of Cyprus, had, he noted, recognized 
Turkey’s stake in the future of the 
island and Turkey had accepted a 
status for Cyprus under which its in- 
habitants could be only of British 
citizenship 

After reviewing the scope and pro- 
visions of articles of the Treaty of 
Lausanne, Mr. Zorlu turned to meth- 


ods employed by the Greek Govern- 
ment in representing the Cyprus issue 
as an international one. Greece’s dip- 
lomatic approaches were preceded by 
terrorist actions on the island. The 
terrorist organization EOKA was com- 
manded by Colonel Grivas of the 
Greek Army, who had been detached 
by the Greek Government in 1954 and 
sent secretly to Cyprus to organize 
terrorism. Greek ships had carried 
Greek-manufactured arms and ammu- 
nition to Cyprus to supply EOKA, Its 
aims were, first, to intimidate those 
Greek-speaking Cypriots who were op- 
posed to enosis; secondly, to kill Brit- 
ish inhabitants of the island with a 
view to arousing British public opinion 
and bring pressure on the United 
Kingdom Government to relinquish 
its responsibilities in Cyprus; and 
thirdly, to threaten and intimidate the 
Turkish community of Cyprus into 
submission. The Greek terrorists had 
thus far killed a larger number of 
Greek Cypriots than Turks or Britons. 
The terrorists, estimated to be about 
four hundred in number, had followed 
a pattern of increasing their activities 
before every session of the General 
Assembly. They had done so prior to 
the 1956 session and again last sum- 
mer, when they had forced the Turkish 
Cypriots to retaliate in self-defence. 
Asserting that the Greek Govern- 
ment’s official radio continued to glori- 
fy and encourage such acts of terror- 
ism despite the fact that women, chil- 
dren and old men had been victims 
during recent months, Mr. Zorlu de- 
clared: “A country which comes be- 
fore the United Nations with a tale 
of woe should in the first place put 
an end to its support and instigation 
of terrorism. In the same manner, a 
religious leader who has come to this 
city stating that he claims independ- 
ence for Cyprus should refrain from 
qualifying as patriots and ‘freedom 
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fighters’ those who have killed chil- 
dren and women. On the contrary, he 
should repudiate such actions.” 

Turkey had tried to avoid all state- 
ments that might have a disturbing 
effect on the situation. Unfortunately, 
the Foreign Minister of Greece had 
pursued a contrary policy and had 
gone so far as to describe relations be- 
tween Greece and Turkey as so bad 
that they could hardly be worse, 
barring war. He had made further 
inflammatory statements which had 
coincided with intensified EOKa activi- 
ties, continued intimidation by the 
Athens radio and a campaign con- 
ducted by the Greek press in favor 
of annexation. 

Referring to the principle of self- 
determination, Mr. Zorlu pointed out 
that this could be applied only with 
due regard to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peo- 
ples, the paramount interests of the 
inhabitants, and their political aspira- 
tions. In Cyprus, not only were the 


national aspirations of the two com- 
munities different, but they were eco- 
nomically distinct and self-contained. 
Thus it would be a grave mistake to 
consider the two communities as one 
people and to presume that they could 
live together under some majority- 
minority arrangement. It was only the 
presence of the British security forces 
and the fact that the two communities 
were administered by a third authority 
that had to some extent reduced the 
dimensions of the tragedy in Cyprus. 

The Turkish Foreign Minister then 
recalled that at the last Assembly ses- 
sion Greece had maintained that Arti- 
cle 73 of the Charter was not relevant 
to the Cyprus case, adducing, in sup- 
port of his contention, the fact that 
the question was being discussed in 
the First and not the Fourth Commit- 
tee. Turkey could not agree that dis- 
cussion of a question in one committee 
excluded the applicability of any pro- 
vision of the Charter. In the considera- 
tion of any specific problem, the 





The principal towns of Cyprus contain many magnificent churches. Some of 
them, like the Gothic Cathedral of Saint Nicholas at Famagusta, date back to 
Crusader times. The Lusignan kings of Cyprus were crowned in this church. 
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Charter should be taken as a whole. 
As a_ non-self-governing _ territory, 
Cyprus fell within the scope of both 
Articles 1 and 73. Nevertheless, Tur- 
key held that the problem was primari- 
ly a political one. Cyprus could not 
be regarded as a colony in the process 
of achieving independence. The heart 
of the problem did not lie in its rela- 
tions to the United Kingdom but in 
the permanent physical ties between 
Cyprus, on the one hand, and Turkey 
and Greece on the other. 

Mr. Zorlu reiterated that there could 
be no question of subjecting the Turks 
in Cyprus to a treatment less favorable 
than that granted the Greek commu- 
nity. If the principle of self-determina- 
tion was to be applied, it must be 
applied to both communities. If in- 
dependence was to be granted, it must 
be granted to both. Above all, the 
conditions which would enable the 
two communities to express their sep- 
arate national wills must be created 
It was also of the utmost importance 
that the friendship between Turkey 
and Greece and between those two 
countries and the United Kingdom 
should be preserved and the dispute 
concerning Cyprus be solved. There 
was no more practical way of settling 
such an international dispute than 
negotiation, as the resolution adopted 
by the Assembly in 1957 indicated. 

Turkey wished to live in good 
neighborly relations with Greece. The 
situation demanded that henceforth 
Greece should not attempt to bring 
under its rule any person of Turkish 
origin, nor should Turkey try to sub- 
ject to its rule a single person of 
Greek origin against his will. Turkey 
had no intention of doing so. But it 
could not be expected to abandon its 
just cause, which was founded on the 
Charter and involved issues vital to its 
existence. It did not believe that those 
considerations were irreconcilable. At 
the same time it did not deny the 
legitimate claims of both Greece and 
the United Kingdom in the matter 
Turkey’s draft resolution was designed 
to reconcile those viewpoints. 


Britain’s Moral Responsibility 


In presenting his Government’s posi- 
tion, Allan Noble, Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, stressed that the 
policy of Britain, as the Sovereign 
power in Cyprus, was based on two 
principles: that violence must cease 
and peace be restored to Cyprus; and 
that agreement on the island’s ultimate 
status could not be reached at the pres- 
ent time. Given those two principles, 
Mr. Noble said the keynote of the 
policy was partnership: a partnership 
to be established between the two 
Cypriot communities and the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, Greece 
and Turkey. 
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During his summation Mr. Noble 
underlined the traditional friendship 
and common interests between Britain, 
Greece and Turkey. The object of 
Britain’s policy was, he declared, to 
build upon those common interests. 

The Cyprus question was no longer 
simply a colonial problem. If it had 
been, Britain would have had no dif- 
ficulty in solving it. Her colonial rec- 
ord proved its aim to advance its de- 
pendent territories toward self-govern- 
ment and the freedom to decide their 
own future. But Cyprus had become 
an international issue. In addition to 
the two communities on the island, 
three countries were con- 
cerned: Greece, because the great 
majority of the people of the island 
were Greek in feeling and tradition; 
rurkey, because of the island’s geo- 
graphical position, its historical con- 
nection with Turkey and the existence 
of a significant and nationally con- 
scious Turkish minority; and the 
United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom bore the prac- 
tical and moral responsibility for the 
welfare of all the island’s inhabitants. 
It was also bound by its international 
obligations to provide strategic support 
for two defensive alliances. In the pres- 
ent circumstances, bases in Cyprus 
were necessary for that purpose. What- 
ever solution was found, the fate of 
those would present no real 


separate 


bases 


problems, since Greece and Turkey 


were the friends and allies of the 
United Kingdom and the strategic 
needs of the three countries were the 
same 


Violence Renewed 


Mr. Noble recalled that soon after 
February 1957, Archbishop Makarios 
had been released from the detention 
to which he had condemned himself 
by activities dangerous to the peace 
and welfare of the people of Cyprus. 
All members of the EOKA terrorist or- 
ganization had been offered safe-con- 
duct out of the island. The emergency 
regulations had been relaxed and the 
death sentences of many terrorists 
commuted. Everything had been done 
to encourage the return of tranquillity. 

Unfortunately, as the months passed, 
it had become clear that the terrorists 
were not prepared to moderate their 
extreme demands. In December 1957, 
with the approach of the United Na- 
tions debate on the Cyprus question, 
strikes and demonstrations had taken 
place, followed by a precarious peace 
and then a renewal of EOKA terrorism. 
Serious violence had broken out be- 
tween the Turkish and Greek commu- 
nities in June 1958 and had reached a 
peak in July 

At the beginning of last August, in 
response to appeals from the Prime 
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Ministers of the United Kingdom, 
Greece and Turkey, intercommunal 
violence had ceased. But the terrorist 
activities of EOKA had been resumed 
and were continuing. 

Mr. Noble then turned to the more 
recent negotiations. At the start of 
1958 the British Foreign Secretary 
had visited Ankara in January and 
Athens in February to discuss in de- 
tail with the Turkish and Greek Gov- 
ernments every aspect of the problem. 
Following those talks and after a care- 
ful study of the problem, the United 
Kingdom Government had formulated 
a completely new policy for Cyprus, 
which the Prime Minister had an- 
nounced. to Parliament on June 19. 
Prolonged discussion and negotiations 
between the Greek and Turkish Gov- 
ernments and the two Cypriot com- 
munities had failed to provide a basis 
for an immediate and lasting settle- 
ment of the situation. Noting this, the 
United Kingdom had felt it essential 
to envisage an interim solution by 
which peace could be restored and 
political progress made without re- 
quiring any of the parties to abandon 
their long-term aspirations concerning 
Cyprus. Britain, Mr. Noble declared, 
believed its duty was to give “a firm 
and clear lead out of the deadlock 
which was imposing such miseries on 
the inhabitants of Cyprus.” 


Partnership Plan Outlined 


The United Kingdom representative 
went on to outline the plan envisaged 
in the partnership idea, which, he 
noted, had proved its worth in the de- 
velopment of the British Common- 
wealth “as a great association of free 
and independent nations.” The United 
Kingdom had invited the cooperation 


Kyrenia harbor on the north coast. 


of the Greek and Turkish Govern- 
ments in a joint effort to ensure the 
peace, progress and prosperity of the 
island. A representative of each of the 
two Governments would cooperate 
with the Governor. The Cypriots 
would have a liberal constitution giving 
them self-government, with a separate 
chamber of representatives for each of 
the two communities. Each chamber 
would have final legislative authority 
in its own communal affairs. Internal 
administration other than communal 
affairs and internal security would be 
managed by a single council presided 
over by the Governor. That council 
would include six elected ministers, 
four of whom would be Greek Cypri- 
ots and two Turkish Cypriots. The rep- 
resentatives of the Greek and Turkish 
Governments would have the right to 
require that any legislation they con- 
sidered discriminatory should be sub- 
mitted for consideration to an impar- 
tial tribunal. 

In order to allow time for the new 
partnership principle to be worked 
out and brought into operation in the 
necessary atmosphere of peace and 
stability, the international status of the 
island was to remain unchanged for 
seven years. Its external affairs, de- 
fence and internal security would dur- 
ing that time be reserved to the Gov- 
ernor, acting after consultation with 
the representatives of the Greek and 
Turkish Governments. 

Mr. Noble stressed that this policy 
would in no way prejudice the future 
of the island after the expiration of 
the seven-year period. At that time, it 
would be open to any of the parties 
to put forward any proposals they 
wished for the island’s ultimate status. 
The United Kingdom was ready to 
share the sovereignty of the island, at 
the appropriate time, with its Greek 
and Turkish allies. That was only a 
suggestion, but it should indicate that 
the United Kingdom would not make 
the retention of its sovereignty over 
Cyprus an obstacle to an eventual 
settlement. 

During the seven-year period, the 
United Kingdom’s policy would con- 
sist of a series of steps to be put into 
effect progressively, with provision for 
discussion and consultation at each 
stage. His Government hoped that the 
General Assembly would recognize the 
sincerity of its efforts and that all con- 
cerned would cooperate in establishing 
and preserving a peaceful atmosphere 
in the island. 

Last June, shortly before the official 
announcement of Britain’s new policy, 
his Government had made its details 
known to the members of the North 
Atlantic Council, who had welcomed 
it as a constructive move to break the 
deadlock. 
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Mr. Noble then recounted how, 
after the cessation of violence in 
Cyprus last August, the British Pre- 
mier had proposed an immediate meet- 
ing with the Prime Ministers of Greece 
and Turkey. Upon their acceptance 
he had gone to Athens and then to 
Ankara. Following his return to Lon- 
don on August 15, he had made a 
statement on the manner in which the 
new policy was to be gradually ap- 
plied; first, however, he had made 
certain modifications in the manner 
of its application in an effort to meet 
the wishes of the Greek and Turkish 
Governments. One such modification 
concerned the status of the representa- 
tives of the Greek and Turkish Gov- 
ernments, who, under the original 
plan, would have sat as members of 
the Governor’s Council. In order to 
meet certain objections regarding their 
participation in the day-to-day admin- 
istration of the island, it had been de- 
cided that they would not in practice 
be members of the Council. That 
would not prevent them from main- 
taining close contact with the Gover- 
nor. Another modification was intend- 
ed to make clear the hope of the 
United Kingdom Government that a 
unified assembly, representing the 
island as a whole, would in due course 
be established. 

In spite of those modifications, de- 
signed to meet the wishes of the Greek 
Government, the Turkish Government 
had announced its acceptance of the 
new United Kingdom policy and had 
promised to cooperate in its applica- 
tion. Unfortunately the Greek Govern- 
ment had felt unable to do the same. 


Turkish Representative 


On October | last the Turkish Gov- 
ernment had appointed as its repre- 
sentative on Cyprus the Turkish Con- 
sul-General at Nicosia (capital of 
Cyprus) who, since his appointment, 
had cooperated with the Governor and 
discussed with him the preparations 
for the projected elections. The United 
Kingdom hoped Greece had not 
spoken its last word on the matter. 

Mr. Noble emphasized that a spe- 
cific date had not been fixed for the 
beginning of the interim seven-year 
regime. Nor had a date been fixed 
after which it would be too late to co- 
operate in carrying it out. The date 
of October 1, 1958, which had re- 
ceived great publicity, marked only 
the beginning of one stage. 

The Governor's Council was of par- 
ticular importance, for it was to be a 
body responsible for matters relating 
to the island as a whole. The two as- 
semblies had not been established in 
order to bring about separatism on the 
island. In the present state of inter- 
communal tension and distrust, they 
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had held out the only hope of making 
a start in the direction of establishing 
democratic machinery. The United 
Kingdom Government’s action in 
granting a measure of communal au- 
tonomy was, he stressed, in no sense 
intended to bring about partition of 
the island, which would bring misery 
to a large part of the population. 


Consideration By NATO 


Turning to the recent discussion by 
the NATO Council of the Cyprus issue, 
Mr. Noble commended the efforts 
which Mr. Spaak, Secretary-General 
of NATO, had made to further the 
talks. It was to be hoped that they 
would yet bear fruit. The United King- 
dom had made clear its willingness to 
attend an international conference on 
the Cyprus question. The Turkish 
Government had taken a similar stand. 
At the last moment, however, the 
Greek Government had declared its 
inability to continue the negotiations. 
Britain had published a White Paper 
outlining the course of the NATO ne- 
gotiations. This document had demon- 
strated Britain’s anxiety to arrive at 
an agreement which would permit a 


The traditional method of grinding 


coffee in the hollowed trunk of a tree 


is still used by villagers in Cyprus. 


conference to be held and that it had 
welcomed discussion not only of its 
existing policy but also of 
changes in it. Discussion of a long- 
term solution was also to have been 
on the agenda of the proposed con- 
ference. The United Kingdom had 
agreed that the conference should be 
held at Paris under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Spaak and that it should be 
attended by representatives of two 
other governments which were not 


Possl ble 


directly concerned in the matter and 
by representatives of the Greek and 
Turkish Cypriot communities, includ- 
ing Archbishop Makarios if his attend- 
ance was desired. 


Work of Patriots 


Reiterating his Government's dis- 
appointment at Greece’s decision, Mr. 
Noble said the United Kingdom was 
always ready to negotiate but would 
not give way to violence or terrorism. 
The United Kingdom representative 
then referred to a statement made in 
New York by Archbishop Makarios 
in which he had described the terror- 
ism in Cyprus as “the heroic work of 
patriots.” Mr. Noble found such an 
assertion as shocking to the conscience 
of the world community as it was 
cruel to the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Cyprus. It was as false and cynical to 
say that as it would be to hold up 
thugs and gangsters to thrill-hungry 
adolescents as “modern paladins and 
Robin Hoods.” The cowardly murder- 
ers of Cyprus were not heroes; they 
were men who were either misguided 
or despicable. 

Nevertheless Mr. Noble noted some 
progress had been made in Cyprus. 
Intercommunal fighting had 
and the drift toward civil war had 
been halted. Greece and Turkey were 
no longer pressing quite so urgently 
the extreme demands which they had 
made at the twelfth session of the Gen- 


ceased, 


eral Assembly. It would be tragic if 
that progress should now be jeopard- 
ized. 

It was in the light of the existing 


situation that the United Kingdom 
had submitted its draft resolution. As 
for the question of independence for 
Cyprus, advocated by the Greek Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Noble 
said the United Kingdom was willing 
to discuss a long-term solution of that 
nature at a conference of the kind that 
had been proposed. It would be dan- 
gerous, however, for the General 
Assembly specifically to endorse inde- 
pendence for Cyprus now, even as a 
long-term solution. Nor would it be 
very helpful, in the present circum- 
stances, to establish a United Nations 
good offices committee, as suggested 
in the Greek draft resolution. Such a 
committee could only duplicate the 
work already done by the NATO 
Council. 

Independence had been supported 
by British policy throughout the world. 
But the complexity of the Cyprus 
problem was such that independence 
could not come until a climate of 
confidence existed between the two 
Cypriot communities and among the 
there countries concerned; that confi- 
dence did not yet exist and must be 
gradually built up. Any attempt to 
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prescribe a long-term solution in the 
absence of general agreement would 
inevitably result in civil war, which 
would lead to the partition of Cyprus 
and perhaps even to international con- 
flict in the Mediterranean. 


Furthermore, he found the exact 
nature of the independence proposal 
far from clear, Thus, how long would 
such independence last? Cyprus would 
be terribly exposed to subversion and 
even to aggression. It was difficult to 
escape the suspicion that independence 
might in practice prove to be not a 
concession involving the abandonment 
of enosis but rather a covert means of 
achieving it. Anticipating the sugges- 
tion that the permanence of an inde- 
pendent regime could be guaranteed 
by an international body such as the 
United Nations, Mr. Noble warned 
of the difficulties which such an under- 
taking would involve and wondered 
whether the United Nations would be 
willing to provide a police force to 
maintain peace on Cyprus—particular- 
ly since such a force would have to 
be kept for a considerable period of 
time 


Concluding, Mr. Noble said it was 
a mark of wisdom and statesmanship 
to recognize that there were times 
when one’s dearest ideals and princi- 
ples could not be applied without 
causing vast suffering. His Govern- 
ment was confident that such wisdom 
and statesmanship would not be found 
lacking in the General Assembly. 
Britain asked for the Assembly’s con- 
fidence in its records and its inten- 
tions. It also asked for condemnation 
of that violence which the United Na- 
tions existed to curb. 


Interim Arrangement Stressed 


Later in the debate, replying to var- 
ious comments, the United Kingdom 


representative underlined the princi- 


ples on which the partnership plan 


was put forward as an interim arrange- 
ment for the next seven years. Mr. 
Noble stressed that its aim was to 
restore peace and prosperity in the 
island; and to make progress possible 
toward democratic self-government. 
“The greatest possible care has been 
taken to ensure that nothing in the 
plan shall in any way prejudice the 
future and all possible long-term solu- 
tions will remain open,” he declared. 
It was not true, as the Greek represen- 
tative had asserted, that consultation 
by the Governor, under the plan, with 
the representatives of Greece and Tur- 
key, would diminish or impair United 
Kingdom sovereignty in Cyprus. Con- 
sultation with foreign interests was the 
cornerstone of government in the con- 
temporary world; it implied, not an 
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abdication of sovereignty, but a recog- 
nition of the importance of partnership 
and international interdependence. It 
was designed to reassure Greece and 
Turkey that the plan was not operating 
to the disadvantage of their interests 
or of those of the two communities in 
Cyprus. If Mr. Averoff-Tossizza feared 
that the plan would work to the dis- 
advantage of Greece or the Greek 
community, it would be illogical not 
to appoint a representative who could 
reassure him on that score. The United 
Kingdom was convinced that its plan 
for a seven-year “cooling-off period” 
was the best way to ensure that when 
the time came for a final settlement, 
none of the parties would press ex- 
tremist demands. Confidence had to 
be restored first if moderation was to 
prevail. 


Committee’s Action 


After more than a week’s debate on 
Cyprus, the First Committee, at a late 
hour on December 4, endorsed a com- 
promise resolution on the question. 
This proposed that the Assembly urge 
the convening of a conference between 
the Governments of Greece, Turkey 
and the United Kingdom and repre- 
sentatives of the Cypriots. Such a con- 
ference would, it was recommended, 
discuss not only interim arrangements 
for the island’s administration but also 
a final solution, “with the assistance, 
if desired, of governments and per- 
sonalities acceptable to the interested 
parties.” This, the resolution believed, 
offered the best hope of peaceful prog- 
ress toward an agreed solution of the 
Cyprus problem. The resolution also 
considered that self-government and 
free institutions “should be developed 
in accordance with the Charter to 
meet the legitimate aspirations of the 
Cypriots.” 


The resolution, as finally adopted 
by 31 votes to 22, with 28 abstentions, 
incorporated Iran’s revised proposal as 
well as Greek amendments which in 
turn were amended by Turkey. The 
line-up in the voting was as follows: 


In favor: Australia, Belgium, Cana- 
da, China, Cuba, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Federation of Malaya, 
France, Iran, Israel, Jordan, Laos, 
Liberia, Libya, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Pakistan, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Portugal, Sweden, Thai- 
land, Turkey, United Kingdom, United 
States. 


Against: Albania, Bolivia, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian SSR, Ceylon, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, 
Hungary, Iceland, India, Ireland, 
Nepal, Panama, Poland, Romania, 


Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United Arab 
Republic, Yemen, Yugoslavia. 


Abstentions: Afghanistan, Argenti- 
na, Austria, Brazil, Burma, Cambodia, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Finland, Ghana, Haiti, 
Honduras, Indonesia, Iraq, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Lebanon, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, 
Spain, Sudan, Tunisia, Union of South 
Africa, Uruguay, Venezuela. 


The First Committee then rejected 
Belgium’s proposal by 22 votes to 11, 
with 48 abstentions, and also Colom- 
bia’s draft resolution by a tie vote of 
17 to 17, with 47 abstentions. No 
votes were requested on the draft 
resolutions tabled by the United King- 
dom, Greece, Turkey and the ten- 
nation group. 


Assembly’s Recommendation 


Less than twenty-four hours later 
the Assembly, in plenary meeting, took 
up the Committee’s report and recom- 
mendation. No attempt was made, 
however, to press the Committee’s res- 
olution to a vote and, without taking a 
formal vote, the full Assembly quickly 
endorsed a proposal submitted by 
Mexico. 


In introducing his delegation’s pro- 
posal, Dr. Rafael de la Colina, of Mex- 
ico, indicated that it had been negoti- 
ated with the three parties directly 
concerned and was acceptable to all 
of them. Because of the conciliatory 
nature which had inspired it, he hoped 
the resolution would be dealt with 
first and that no discussion would be 
needed. No objection was forthcom- 
ing and the resolution was then de- 
clared by the President, Dr. Charles 
Malik, of Lebanon, to be adopted 
unanimously, 


After recalling the Assembly’s 1957 
proposal on Cyprus, the resolution 
(see box) expressed the Assembly’s 
confidence that “continued efforts will 
be made by the parties to reach a 
peaceful, democratic and just solution 
in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 





The text of the resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly on the 
question of Cyprus (resolution 
1287 (XIIL)) was as follows: 

The General Assembly, 

Having considered the question 
of Cyprus, 

Recalling its resolution 
(X1) (of 26 February 1957) 

Expresses its confidence that con- 
tinued efforts will be made by the 
parties to reach a peaceful, demo- 
cratic and just solution in accord- 
ance with the Charter of the 
United Nations. 
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Outer Space (Continued from page 12) 


not a product of agreement and did 
not reflect the general wishes and sen- 
timents expressed by the various dele- 
gations. 

The great majority of the members 
of the First Committee, he said, had 
definitely expressed their interest in en- 
suring the exclusively peaceful use of 
outer space and supported the organ- 
ization of international cooperation in 
that field under the aegis of the United 
Nations. The general tone of the dis- 
cussion had shown the general desire 
to achieve an agreement which would 
be acceptable to all countries and, 
above all, to the Soviet Union and the 
United States, which were currently 
engaged in fundamental cosmic re- 
search. 

“However,” Mr. Sobolev said, “it 
became impossible to achieve such an 
agreement because of the negative at- 
titude of the delegation of the United 
States. There was no lack of effort on 
the part of the Soviet delegation to 
seek a mutually agreeable and accep- 
table solution.” 

He recalled that the Soviet delega- 
tion had made concrete proposals to 
solve the problem of outer space as a 
whole, including the prohibition of its 
use for military purposes and the elimi- 
nation of all foreign military bases on 
territories of other countries and also 
the establishment within the frame- 
work of the United Nations of an in- 
ternational organ to ensure coopera- 
tion in research into outer space for 
peaceful purposes. 

“The United States categorically re- 
fused to consider the military aspects 
of the problem of outer space,” he 
added. “This showed the intention of 
that Government to continue and in 
fact to strengthen the dangerous race 
of space armaments and the lack of 
will on the part of the United States 
to revise its policy of creating and 
broadening military bases on foreign 
territories which are being used by it 
as a tool of its aggressive policy di- 
rected against the Soviet Union and 
other countries of the socialist group 
and also to exert pressure on the 
countries on whose territory American 
bases have been established.” 

Mr. Sobolev continued that the re- 
peated statements of the representative 
of the United States in the Committee 
on the defensive character of the 
American military bases and on their 
establishment with the approval of the 
interested countries had been justly 
criticized. 

He pointed out that, considering 
that the United States and other West- 
ern powers generally had refused to 
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discuss the prohibition of the military 
use of outer space, and in the wish to 
meet the desires of many countries 
which were interested in broadening 
international cooperation in matters 
connected with the peaceful use of 
outer space, the Soviet Union had 
taken a serious step in order to bring 
the positions closer to each other and 
to achieve agreement at least on one 
point—on international cooperation in 
the field of the peaceful use of outer 
space. Thus, in the revised draft reso- 
lution of the Soviet Union, the mili- 
tary aspect had been omitted alto- 
gether and a suggestion was made that 
within the framework of the United 
Nations an international committee be 
established to ensure cooperation in 
research into outer space for peaceful 
purposes. To work out the program 
and the charter of such a committee, 
a preparatory group consisting of 
eleven members had been suggested— 
the Soviet Union, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, India, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, the 
United Arab Republic, Sweden and 
Argentina — and the essential and 
basic functions of the international 
committee had been proposed. 


For Single Unified Text 


The new proposals of the Soviet 
Union were considered by the ma- 
jority of the delegations in the First 
Committee as an important step in the 
direction of finding a compromise 
which would be acceptable to all, Mr. 
Sobolev observed. The general sense 
of the discussion which followed, he 
added, was that the representatives of 
the Soviet Union and of the United 
States, as authors of the two draft 
resolutions, should meet to try to 
agree on a single unified text. 

“Under these conditions, the United 
States had to accept negotiation,” he 
said. “However, these negotiations, 
because of the open unwillingness of 
the delegation of the United States to 
conduct them seriously, did not last 
for more than a single hour. The 
Soviet Union, on the controversial 
question of the membership of the 
preparatory committee for interna- 
tional cooperation in the field of the 
peaceful use of outer space, tried to 
meet the wishes of the United States. 
Even though the membership proposed 
at first by the Soviet Union was a very 
balanced scheme, the Soviet delegation 
agreed to include yet another Latin 
American country, thus giving a cer- 
tain advantage to the Western powers. 

“The Soviet delegation was prepared 
to continue the negotiations in the 
expectation of mutual concessions. 


However, no concessions or attempts 
to approach the Soviet position were 
made by the United States. On the 
contrary, the United States hastily in- 
terrupted the negotiations and without 
even so informing the Soviet delega- 
tion introduced in the Committee its 
own revised draft resolution which 
suggested the creation of a committee 
consisting of eighteen powers, twelve 
of which were to be countries parties 
to the military alliances created by the 
United States and only six of which 
were to be either socialist countries or 
neutral countries in the proportion of 
three to three. It is clear that such a 
composition would have ensured the 
domination of the United States in the 
committee and would not have made 
possible an equal representation of the 
member states. Of course the Soviet 
Union and many other countries could 
not and cannot accept such a tenden- 
tious and one-sided choice of members 
of the committee.” 


Greatest Means for Progress 


Mr. Sobolev continued that his 
delegation had declared that establish- 
ment within the framework of the 
United Nations of an _ international 
committee in the field of the peaceful 
use of outer space might be only the 
result of an agreement of member 
states of the United Nations, above 
all the Soviet Union and the United 
States, inasmuch as in that particular 
matter real importance had to be at- 
tached to the cooperation of the Soviet 
Union and the United States since they 
had at their disposal the greatest 
means for further progress in that 
important field of knowledge. 

Thus the Soviet Union had stated 
that the attempts of the United States 
to impose its will in this case could 
not lead to a good result and that the 
Soviet Union would not be able to 
participate in a committee which 
would be so one-sided. Czechoslovakia 
and Poland had also refused to 
participate in the work of such a 
committee. 

Mr. Sobolev then declared: “The 
representative of the United States and 
some other Western powers are at- 
tempting to find consolation for them- 
selves in this by saying that inter- 
national cooperation in matters con- 
nected with outer space could be car- 
ried on without the participation of 
the Soviet Union and the other social- 
ist countries, that it is possible to 
create right now a preparatory com- 
mittee and the Soviet Union eventual- 
ly will change its position and will 
join this committee. Such talk has of 
course no foundation at all, and is 
aimed only at concealing the negative 
attitude of the United States, and is 
an attempt to calm down public 
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opinion which shows concern over the 
lack of agreement on the question of 
the peaceful utilization of outer 
space.” 

A preparatory committee established 
in accordance with the suggestions of 
the United States, he contended, 
would not be a useful organ of inter- 
national cooperation and would be 
condemned, like many other commit- 
tees created under the dictation of the 
United States, to fruitlessness, for 
fruitful cooperation would become 
possible only if the membership was 
satisfactory 

“The attempt of the United States, 
assisted by a mechanical majority, to 
impose a membership of their choice 
on the committee is a new expression 
of the American policy of dictation 
which, as far as the Soviet Union is 
concerned, never has had any success 
and never will have any,” Mr. Sobolev 
added 

“The Soviet delegation has been 
empowered to declare that the Soviet 
Union will not take part in the special 
committee proposed by the United 
States, because its membership has a 
one-sided character and is not con- 
sistent with an objective consideration 
of this important problem. 

“It must be clear to all that a com- 
mittee wherein the Soviet Union and 
other countries were not 
participating could not undertake any 
practical tasks, and that a year later 
the General Assembly of the United 


socialist 


Nations would not have made a single 
step forward.” 

He argued that the result of the 
attempts of the United States to im- 
pose a membership for the Disarma- 


ment Commission which would be 
agreeable only to the Western powers 
was that a year was lost, and now the 
Assembly had had to correct the error. 

The Soviet Union would vote 
against the draft resolution § even 
though some of its provisions were 
not objectionable as such. 

Mr. Sobolev referred to press re- 
ports and to statements in the First 
Committee to the effect that the Soviet 
Union had allegedly given up its initial 
proposal to prohibit the use of outer 
space for military purposes while at 
the same time all foreign military 
bases in foreign territories were to be 
liquidated. He then emphasized that 
no matter how important an agree- 
ment might be on international co- 
operation in the peaceful use of outer 
space, it could not to any extent be a 
substitute for the solution of the basic 
question, that of the prohibition of the 
use of outer space for military pur- 
poses, and the other question organic- 
ally related to it, the question of the 
liquidation of foreign military bases in 
foreign territories 

“This question,” he concluded, “can- 
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not be discarded altogether; it exists, 
and sooner or later it will become 
necessary to solve it. Therefore, the 
proposals of the Soviet Union on this 
question retain their full force, and 
we reserve our right, at the proper 
time and within the proper organ, to 
raise this question again and to at- 
tempt to achieve what is so necessary 
to the peace and security of great and 
small nations, a solution to this 
problem.” 

Jerzy Michalowski, of Poland, en- 
dorsing the remarks of Mr. Sobolev, 
said that his country would gladly 
assume the responsibility of serving 
on the ad hoc committee under one 
condition: that both great powers 
which had achieved successes in the 
field of cosmic exploration took part 
in its work. However, since the USSR 
had not accepted the proposed com- 
mittee, there was no possibility of any 
fruitful work, and Poland therefore 
would not take part. He hoped that 
the initial deadlock would soon be 
overcome. 

At the outset of his statement, Mr. 
Lodge observed that the session had 
been characterized by the attempt of 
the Soviet Union to make every sub- 
ject before the Assembly a source of 
rivalry between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, leaving everyone 
else out. 

“We believe in the small countries,” 
he added. “We believe in having a big 
General Assembly in which every 
country has one vote, and we can 
never fall in with this Soviet plan to 
divide the world into two power blocs 
where there are just the Soviet Union 
and the United States that do the 
talking.” 

As for Mr. Sobolev’s references to 
military bases and disarmament in 
connection with the use of outer 
space, which were totally unrelated, 
Mr. Lodge stated: “Whenever the 
Soviet Union wishes to talk about 
realistic measures to ban the use of 
outer space for military purposes, the 
United States is ready. We were the 
first to seek such an agreement. For 
two years we have repeated our offer 
to negotiate—most recently, on two 
occasions in the First Committee. Un- 
fortunately, the Soviet Union has 
failed ever to respond to our offers.” 

He went on to say that the Unitea 
States would like nothing better than 
to make real progress in that im- 
portant field, The sponsors of the draft 
resolution on outer space had adopted 
the salient features of the Soviet draft 
resolution as an example of their good 
will and their desire for harmony. 
They had made a number of generous 
offers regarding the membership of the 
proposed committee, but the Soviet 
answer was to eliminate from such 
membership six countries which had a 


large part to play in outer space, 
namely, Italy, Belgium, Japan, Brazil, 
Iran and Australia. On the other hand, 
to make the ad hoc committee more 
attractive to the USSR, the sponsors 
had even offered to add Romania, but 
that was turned down. 

While Mr. Sobolev had referred to 
“mechanical majorities,” Mr. Lodge 
continued, the “mechanical minority 
which we see performing fairly regu- 
larly” had impressed a number of 
delegations. “I think that if the day 
ever comes when the Soviet Union 
gets the majority in this body—and | 
hope that it will come because it will 
mean that the Soviet Union has 
changed its policy and its attitude— 
he will not call it a mechanical ma- 
jority,” he observed. “It is mechanical 
when the other fellow gets it.” 

Speaking in support of the draft 
resolution, Mr. Lodge thought that it 
should command the unanimous sup- 
port of the Assembly, and that it 
could do so were it not for the in- 
sistence by the Soviet Union on “a 
distorted and unprecedented composi- 
tion of the committee.” 

Mr. Sobolev had made it clear that 
he was unwilling to accept a commit- 
tee the composition of which was 
based on two criteria: that is, scientific 
advancement and technical activity, on 
the one hand, in the field of outer 
space, and equitable geographical dis- 
tribution representative of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations, on the 
other. The proposed members of the 
committee reflected those two criteria. 

“The Soviet Union,” Mr. Lodge 

continued, “insisted on certain condi- 
tions regarding the composition which 
we consider to be entirely incompat- 
ible with the principles upon which 
the United Nations was founded. It 
insisted, with respect to this new ven- 
ture in international cooperation, that 
the world be divided into two hostile 
camps, or two sides, as Mr. Zorin 
V. A. Zorin, USSR Deputy Foreign 
Minister] phrased it. Then the two 
camps, or the sides, must be repre- 
sented by equal numbers of countries 
on the proposed committee. Decisions 
would be made by voting blocs. There 
would not be deliberations, there 
would not be consideration regarding 
the merits of questions, there would 
not be independent judgments; there 
would be simply these blocs that 
would play follow-the-leader. 

“I do not think that the United Na- 
tions can accept something like that. 
It is totally inappropriate to an effort 
of international cooperation to ap- 
proach this subject on these assump- 
tions of conflict and hostility and 
power politics. It is clearly undemo- 
cratic, and it is out of line with the 
previous decision of the General As- 
sembly on this question. 
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“This is a very fundamental differ- 
ence. The Soviet Union is attempting 
to create a new position for itself in 
the United Nations, and it is attempt- 
ing to do so at the expense of the rank 
and file of United Nations members. 
There is no other way it can do it. 
When the Soviet representative talks 
about equality, that is precisely what 
he means. 

“If this effort succeeds in dividing 
the world into a group of satellites of 
the Soviet Union—which does exist— 
and a group of satellites of the United 
States—which does not exist, and 
which will never exist—then the rest 
of the delegations might as well go 
home. There would be nothing left 
here to do.” 

[The time to resist such demands, 
Mr. Lodge went on, was when they 
began. That was what the Assembly 
had done when it rejected the Soviet 
demand for the satellization of the 
Disarmament Commission in 1957. 

“We believe,” he said, “that the As- 
sembly will continue to do the same in 
the future and that it will prevent the 
Soviet Union from shrinking the in- 
fluence of the Assembly to the vanish- 
ing point in the same way that it has 
destroyed the legal authority of the 
Security Council. That is exactly what 
is at stake here. 

“The composition of the ad hoc 
committee on the peaceful uses of 
outer space is more than fair to the 
Soviet Union and its adherents, and, 
in spite of the differences which have 
developed, we still hope that the So- 
viet Union will recognize these facts 
and ultimately decide to participate. 
The work of the committee will pro- 
ceed in any event, but we hope that 
it can proceed cooperatively. 

“The United Nations should assume 
its role in the peaceful uses of outer 
space now when a new era is starting. 
This is the reason why the United 
States asked the General Assembly to 
consider the peaceful uses of outer 
space and to establish a committee 
which would survey the problems and 
the resources involved and would rec- 
ommend to the next session of the 
Assembly a program of international 
cooperation in outer space which 
might be undertaken under United 
Nations auspices and under organiza- 
tional arrangements which would be 
suitable and constructive. 

“The proposed ad hoc committee 
has important work before it. The So- 
viet Union can make a great and 
unique contribution to its work. In 
spite of the differences which the As- 
sembly has witnessed here tonight, we 
still hope that the Soviet Union will 
not withhold the great contribution 
which it can make to international co- 
operation in this field. The United 
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States, for its part, pledges whole- 
hearted cooperation in the future work 
of this committee.” 

In reply, Mr. Sobolev charged that 
Mr. Lodge had given an inaccurate 
account of what had happened. The 
Soviet Union, he said, had never pro- 
posed that any of the six countries 
should be omitted from the list. It had 
made another attempt to arrive at a 
compromise by proposing to the 
United States that the negotiations 
should be continued from the point 
where they had been interrupted. 

To begin with, the Soviet Union, in 
its first proposal, had envisaged a com- 
mittee of eleven members, but the 
United States had wished the commit- 
tee to have thirteen members. In order 
to meet that wish, the Soviet Union 
had accepted the addition of another 
country of the Latin American group. 
The original list of eleven members 
had included only one Latin American 
country, Argentina; whereas Mr. 
Lodge’s list, which did not mention in- 
dividual countries, but only groups of 
countries—contained two Latin Amer- 
ican countries. On reexamining the 
list, the Soviet Union noted that there 
was disagreement on only two groups 
of countries, those of Eastern Europe 
and those of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

While Mr. Lodge proposed that two 
countries from the British Common- 
wealth should be included, the Soviet 
Union proposed only one, India. On 
the other hand, the USSR list included 
three countries from Eastern Europe, 
apart from the Soviet Union itself. 
Mr. Lodge, however, suggested only 
two. 

That, observed Mr. Sobolev, was 
the point at which the negotiations 
were interrupted: there was no agree- 
ment on the group of Eastern Euro- 
pean countries and the group of Brit- 
ish Commonwealth countries. 

Thus the Soviet Union had sug- 
gested that the negotiations be resumed 
at the point where they had been in- 
terrupted. To meet the wishes of the 
United States, the Soviet Union pro- 
posed the addition of two countries 
from the Commonwealth, Canada and 
Ceylon, to the list of twelve countries 
presented by Mr. Lodge, and asked 
only that the United States, for its 
part, make one concession and accept 
the inclusion of the countries of East- 
ern Europe which the Soviet Union 
was suggesting. 

It was evident, added Mr. Sobolev, 
that in the list of fourteen countries 
the Western powers had the majority, 
which proved that the Soviet Union 
really wished to have an agreement on 
the subject. 

The Soviet Union could regard the 
United States’ acceptance of only its 


own list, merely as an attempt to im- 
pose. a solution, rather than to nego- 
tiate. 

At this point, Dr. Charles Malik, 
the President of the Assembly, inter- 
jected to say how deeply he felt that 
it was a great pity that the deadlock 
between the two negotiating countries 
had not been broken. 


“If, even at this late hour,” he as- 
serted, “something can be done by 
anybody in this Assembly to break 
this deadlock, to bring about a har- 
monious conclusion and agreement of 
this issue, it will be a real contribution 
to the cause of peace. I can only voice 
this feeling for my part, and hope 
that something can be done.” 


Anxious to Break Deadlock 


In response, Mr. Lodge said that the 
United States would like nothing bet- 
ter than to break the deadlock. 

Reverting to the history of the ne- 
gotiations, he charged that the Soviet 
Union had tried to give the impres- 
sion that it had been eminently rea- 
sonable, and that the fifty-four mem- 
bers of the United Nations which 
voted for the resolution, particularly 
the United: States, had been inflexible 
and unreasonable and had refused to 
negotiate seriously, 

“First,” he said, “the United States 
gave the Soviet Union its draft resolu- 
tion several days before the debate 
began, offered the Soviet Union an op- 
portunity to cosponsor, and we gave 
it time to consider the question. One 
hour later the Soviet Union, without 
notice to the United States, submitted 
its own resolution. Four days later the 
Soviet representative finally replied to 
our approaches, telling us that the So- 
viet Union preferred the debate to 
proceed. Now, that was the kind of 
cooperation which we got at the out- 
set. 

“Second, the Soviet Union submit- 
ted its revised resolution, which de- 
leted the military base issue, but which 
also specified what states should be on 
the committee. Again there was no 
advance consultation. The Soviet slate 
was carefully arranged to include four 
members from the Soviet group, four 
from what it calls Western countries, 
and four which it regards as neutrals. 
It was clearly based on a two-sides 
concept. This was the second example 
of Soviet cooperation. We welcomed 
evolution of the Soviet position, and, 
at the consultation with our cospon- 
sors, we entered into discussions with 
the Soviet Union to try to produce a 
joint resolution with a reasonable com- 
position. 

“Third, the United States delega- 
tion, on behalf of the cosponsors, had 
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private talks with the Soviet Union on 
November 20 and 21. We took the 
position that the committee should re- 
flect technical competence in outer 
space and the membership of the 
United Nations. The Soviet Union 
contended that it must be made up of 
two sides, and that the Soviet Union 
should have the right to veto all can- 
didates. We suggested two possible 
slates, based on our criteria, and fair 
to the Soviet Union: one of nine 
members, one of thirteen. The Soviet 
Union continued to insist on a com- 
position including four communist 
countries and reflecting the equality 
of the two-sides idea. It stated that it 
would not accept any countries from 
Latin America with which it did not 
have diplomatic relations, nor that it 
would accept Australia or Belgium. 
This produced what in French is 
called an impasse, a fact which both 
of us recognized at that time. In fact, 
that actual word was used at the end 
of the final discussions, and that was 
the third example of cooperation. 

“In the fourth place, the cospon- 
sors had decided to introduce a revised 
draft resolution with their own slate 
of eighteen members, with a ratio still 
more favorable to the Soviet Union, 
which they did after discussion of the 
candidates with other members of the 
Committee, Then the First Committee 
approved this list by a vote on the 
pertinent paragraph of 51 to 9. The 
Soviet Union then stated it would not 
serve on the committee, even though 
the Soviet Union and its 
would have a larger share of seats, a 
larger proportion of seats than they 
enjoyed in the United Nations itself. 
This was the fourth example of Soviet 
cooperation. 

“Fifth, because of the obvious value 
of Soviet cooperation in the proposed 
committee, several have 
made informal efforts since the resolu- 
tion was adopted to ascertain whether 


satellites 


delegations 


some agreement could be reached. The 
Soviet Union tried to convey the im- 
pression in these conversations that it 
wished to be on the committee, and 
that the United States alone prevented 
its participation. But whenever the 
Soviet position has been further ex- 
plored, in each instance it has be- 
come clear that it has no intention of 
negotiating. It continues to insist on 
the equality of the two sides, and also 
on the removal of certain members al- 
ready elected to the committee. This 
has been the fifth example of Soviet 
cooperation 

“In order to provide every possible 
opportunity for an agreement to be 
reached, the United States delegation 
again consulted with the Soviet dele- 
gation Thursday evening—that is, the 
night before last. I suggested that the 
committee might be increased by two 
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more members, Romania and Austria. 
The addition of Romania would have 
meant that every single state originally 
suggested by the Soviet Union would 
be included. But the representative of 
the Soviet Union rejected this offer. 
He suggested that any increase would 
have to be by six members, all, he 
said, on what he calls ‘our side,’ so that 
there would be a balance in the com- 
mittee of twelve on what he regarded 
as the Soviet side, and twelve he re- 
garded as on the United States side. 
He recognized this would sound artifi- 
cial, and proposed the next day a bal- 
anced membership of fourteen. His 
proposal was to drop Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Italy, Iran and Japan, 
and to substitute Romania and Ceylon. 
There is not any question about it. I 
took his names and I checked them 
off against the names on our list, and 
the ones that would be dropped off 
were these six: Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Italy, Iran and Japan. He made 
it absolutely clear that the Soviet 
Union wanted to have a balanced slate 
reflecting an equality of two sides, It 
was also clear that he still insisted on 
vetoing Australia, Belgium and any 
Latin American country with which 
the Soviet Union had no diplomatic 
relations, adding opposition this time 
to Italy, Iran and Japan. 


“The negotiations therefore broke 
down again, and this was the sixth 
example of Soviet cooperation. Yester- 
day morning, to finish this narrative, 
we asked the Soviet representatives 
again whether they had reached any 
new conclusions concerning the sug- 
gestions we had made. They repeated 
their proposal for reducing the num- 
ber of members to fourteen, on a basis 
of two sides, and made it totally clear 
that they could not accept any in- 
crease at all in the size of the com- 
mittee.” 

In reply, Mr. Sobolev remarked that 
Mr. Lodge presented matters as if all 
the slates put forward by the Soviet 
Union were slates where domination, 
as he presented it, or the majority, 
was on the side of the Soviet bloc. 
Reading again the list of the eleven 
members, he said that four were of the 
socialist group, four of the Western 
powers, and three were _ neutrals. 
Therefore, how could one speak of a 
majority of countries related to the 
Soviet Union? After the addition of 
Mexico, Canada and Ceylon, how 
could one still say that the Soviet 
Union was ensured a majority? 

On the other hand, in Mr. Lodge’s 
slate of eighteen countries, Mr. Sobo- 
lev observed, twelve were related by 
military agreements with the United 
States, three were countries of the 
socialist group, and three were neutral 
countries. In considering the twelve on 


the side of Mr. Lodge, he said, the op- 
position would consist of three social- 
ist countries and three neutrals. 

“Now we know that the neutral 
countries do not always or often vote 
with one or the other group,” he 
added. “On the contrary, this is ex- 
actly why they are neutrals. They take 
their own individual position—they do 
not vote for one or the other group— 
and this was the reason why the bal- 
ance in the proposals of the Soviet 
Union was placed in the hands of the 
neutral powers. 

“Will you please tell me what is un- 
acceptable about it? Why does Mr. 
Lodge believe that only such a com- 
position, where representatives of the 
Western military bloc would have a 
double majority, would alone be a fair 
and just composition?” 


The Voting 


After Mr. Sobolev’s reply, the As- 
sembly adopted the draft resolution 
recommended by the First Commit- 
tee by a roll-call vote of 53 to 9, with 
19 abstentions, as follows: 

In favor: Argentina, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Federation 
of Malaya, France, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Iran, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Laos, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Nepal, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom, United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela. 

Against: Albania, Bulgaria, Byelo- 
russian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania, Ukrainian 
SSR, USSR. 

Abstaining: Afghanistan, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Finland, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Moroc- 
co, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, United Arab 
Republic, Yugoslavia. 

Explanations of votes were given by 
Jaroslav Pscolka, of Czechoslovakia. 
and Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Pscolka regretted that, because 
of the uncompromising attitude of the 
United States, agreement could not be 
reached on the important question of 
the peaceful use of outer space, de- 
spite the fact that, so far as the sub- 
stance of the matter was concerned. 
representatives of all sides were basic- 
ally in agreement. 

“If the General Assembly is to 
achieve international cooperation with- 
in the framework of the United Na- 
tions in the field of the use of outer 
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space,” he added, “it cannot be 
achieved by a simple majority. A real- 
istic approach to such a question can- 
not be based on attempts to dictate a 
solution which would be compatible 
with the interests of only one side, in 
this case with the interests of the 
United States.” 

Thus the Czechoslovak delegation 
voted against the draft resolution be- 
cause it considered it to be an attempt 
to dictate a one-sided solution, and 
Czechoslovakia would not serve on 
the committee. 

Sir Pierson Dixon shared Mr. 
Lodge’s disappointment that the So- 
viet Union had in effect declared a 
boycott on the ad hoc committee. 

“Much common ground,” he ob- 
served, “ was found between the posi- 
tion of the Soviet Union and that of 
the twenty powers which cosponsored 
the draft resolution. In particular, we 
were agreed that there was a need for 
international cooperation in the field 
of outer space. That being the case, 
it is regrettable that the ad hoc com- 


mittee, capable though it is of doing 
much useful work without Soviet par- 
ticipation, should be deprived of the 
valuable contributions which the So- 
viet Union could make to its work. 
We regret that the Soviet delegation 
felt unable to accept the modifications 
in the composition of the committee 
offered to them by the United States 
delegation on behalf of the cosponsors 
of the draft resolution.” 

In view of the unconvincing rea- 
sons which the Soviet delegation had 
advanced for boycotting the ad hoc 
committee, Sir Pierson said, it was not 
surprising that the efforts of the United 
States to reach an agreement with the 
Soviet delegation had failed. That way 
of looking at the composition of the 
ad hoc committee seemed quite un- 
acceptable. 

“We know the Soviet conception,” 
he added, “that the world is divided 
into two blocs engaged in mortal 
strife, but we do not share this view 
of the international scene. In any case, 
there seems to us no reason why the 


committee should take the form of 
one group of states under the leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union and another 
group under the leadership of the 
United States.” 

Indeed, he added, it seemed incred- 
ible that in relation to a field so vast 
and so inspiring as that of outer space 
there should be any thought that it 
should be affected by the differences 
between the inhabitants of this single 
planet, 

“The historians of the future, when 
they read the proceedings on this item 
in this Assembly,” he declared, “will 
find it difficult to understand the con- 
siderations which have been behind 
our failure to reach unanimous agree- 
ment on this question. 

“Now that we have adopted our 
resolution, I would appeal to the So- 
viet Union to reconsider their position 
and examine their own interests—we 
do not ask them to consider ours—be- 
fore deciding finally to stand aside 
from the work of the rest of the 
world in this field.” 


United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon (Continued from page 26) 


with and, more rarely, firing at United Nations patrols, 
the general pattern has been one of complete coverage 
of all frontier and other significant areas. 

“An important event of the period was the assump- 
tion of office on September 23 by General Fouad Che- 
hab as the new President of Lebanon. In the period im- 
mediately following, there occurred a number of dis- 
turbances, accompanied by a state of tension, in Beirut 
itself and in areas surrounding it, as well as to its north 
and east. As a result, there was some reorientation of 
the activities of observers, who were detailed to patrol 
more extensively in these areas but make no observa- 
tions of significance in regard to the Group’s mandate. 

“On October 15, 1958, the new disturbances came 
to an end with the formation of a new Government, 
subsequently unanimously confirmed in office by the 
National Assembly, which received the support of prac- 
tically all sections of Lebanese opinion. Already follow- 
ing the change of President on September 23, the Leb- 
anese Armed Forces had begun to penetrate into the 
previously opposition-held areas of the Akkar Plain, the 
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North Bekaa Valley, and the villages on the slopes of 
Mount Hermon. With the formation of the new Govern- 
ment on October 15, the assertion of Government au- 
thority in these and other areas proceeded more rapidly. 

“The period covered by this report has seen the with- 
drawal of the United States troops which had first 
landed in Lebanon on July 15. A part of these forces 
had been withdrawn in the middle of August, and the 
evacuation of the remainder was begun in the latter 
half of September and was completed without incident 
on October 25. 


Organized Opposition Ceases 


“By that time, the only major areas in Lebanon not 
under control of the Government forces were the Chouf 
area southeast of Beirut held by well-disciplined Druze 
partisans and the Deir-el-Aachayer salient on the Syrian 
border held by the small so-called National Liberation 
Army. During the last days of October, the leaders in 
these areas disbanded their forces. Thus, organized 
opposition forces have now to all intents and purposes 
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ceased to exist, and the Government is in process of 
extending its authority over the whole country. 

“While isolated cases of shooting have continued to 
occur, these have now exclusively the character of inter- 
village feuds, private vendettas or outright banditry. 
With the general improvement in the law and order 
situation throughout the country, such incidents as now 
occur are taking place mainly in remote areas and are 
sporadic in nature. United Nations observers from time 
to time encounter a few armed men in those areas and 
more rarely are held up or shot at by them. This rep- 
resents a vestige of lawlessness in areas not fully under 
Government control, rather than any concerted action 
against its authority.” 


At Peak of Activity 


It was during this period that UNoGIL reached the 
peak of its activity. A total of 591 military personnel 
was serving with the Group, of whom 469 were ground 
observers, thirty-two were non-commissioned officers in 
support of ground operations, and ninety were in the 
air section. 

The military observers were from the following 
twenty-one countries: Afghanistan, Argentina, Burma, 
Ceylon, Canada, Chile, Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, 
India, Ireland, Indonesia, Italy, Nepal, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Sweden and 
Thailand. 

rhe total number of vehicles in use reached 290. 

rhe total number of permanently manned observation 
posts of all types was forty-nine. Observers had free ac- 
cess to all regions, and it was possible to patrol regularly 
not only roads along the border or leading to it, but also 
the roads in the interior. 

The number of hours spent daily on patrol had 
increased steadily. Thus the daily average was 140 
hours in mid-August, 219 hours in mid-September, 491 
hours in mid-October and 932 hours at the end of 
October. Such figures did not include the hours spent 
in manning, on a twenty-four-hour-a-day basis, the many 
fixed observation posts and traffic control posts through- 
out the country. Furthermore, all patrols consisted of 
at least two observers, and many of them four. The 
average daily distance covered by vehicle patrols at the 
end of October was about 8,500 miles. 


Air operations were carried out also at a high rate. 
The peak month was September, when the fixed-wing 
aircraft and helicopters flew a total of 317 sorties and 
775 hours. 


No Infiltration or Smuggling 


During the final period, the Group made clear, no 
cases of established or suspected infiltration of armed 
men or smuggling of materiel had been noted by the 
observers. 

Traffic control points had been maintained at all 
major road and rail crossings of the Syrian frontier, 
and it had been possible to inspect the greater part of 
the traffic passing by. 


“There has been nothing to indicate that it was not 
normal,” the Group added. “Frontier passages at other 
than major crossings have been infrequent and in all 
observed cases apparently innocent. The Lebanese cus- 
toms authorities have now taken over this inspection 
at all recognized border crossings. 

“The Group has in the past paid close attention to all 
instances of interference with the freedom of move- 
ment of its observers as a possible indication that in- 
filtration might be occurring. Sporadic instances of 
such interference have continued to occur and to im- 
pose on observers on the ground and in the air an ele- 
ment of danger. . . . Such incidents. have, of 
course, been a matter of concern to the Group, which 
has, however, after due inquiry found they are to be 
interpreted not as a pattern of denying access to its 
observers to infiltration routes but rather as residual 
manifestations of the state of insecurity and disorder 
which has existed in Lebanon over the last six months. 

“The Group has throughout its stay in Lebanon 
directed its observers to pay close attention to all in- 
stances of the bearing of arms throughout the country 
with a view to determining by changes in the strength 
of such armed bands whether additional materiel may 
have been brought into the country. The period covered 
by the present report has been remarkable for the 
steady decrease in the number of armed men visible 
throughout the country. This decrease has been even 
more marked since the unanimously accepted appoint- 
ment of the new Government in the middle of October. 

“In its previous report the Group noted two cases in 
which persons who had presumably entered Lebanon for 
illegal purposes had left the country. The Group has 
noted a further significant case of such ‘exfiltration’ 
during the period under review. 

“The fact that this movement of men and arms has 
been occurring across the borders of Lebanon in the 
reverse direction also tends to confirm the Group's 
observation that no illegal infiltration or the smuggling 
of arms into Lebanon are occurring at the present time.” 


The Withdrawal 


Thus it was that UNOGIL recommended its withdrawal, 
since the task assigned to it could be regarded as com- 
pleted. It indicated that a substantial reduction in the 
force of observers was to take place as necessary travel 
arrangements were made, involving those observers 
who had been with the Group since the earliest stages 
of the operation. For the complete withdrawal of the 
mission, a detailed plan would need to be drawn up in 
consultation with the Lebanese Government, after which 
appropriate steps could be taken for its execution. 

Such a detailed plan was subsequently drawn up. 
It was accepted by the Government of Lebanon and 
approved by the Secretary-General. 

The first observers left Beirut for their homelands 
on November 23. The last of them left on December 9, 
after which the only UNOGIL members remaining were 
certain key personnel charged with liquidation pro- 
cedures. 
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Other United Nations Efforts 


in the Middle East 


LTHOUGH the situation in the Middle East was of 
such a critical nature last summer that an emer- 
gency special session of the General Assembly was held 
from August 8 to 21 to deal with it, the crisis had 
abated by the time the thirteenth regular session opened 
on September 16. The problem of the Palestinian refu- 
gees, of course, was the subject of a major discussion 
in the Assembly (see page 42); but, apart from that 
and the financing of the continuing operation of the 
United Nations Emergency Force, the Middle East was 
not among the many questions considered during the 
three months the Assembly was meeting. Meanwhile 
further positive results of the United Nations efforts to 
help restore normal conditions in the region were re- 
ported to the member states. 

It will be recalled that Lebanon in the first place and 
then Jordan had complained of interference in their 
internal affairs by the United Arab Republic, and that 
in July 1958 the United States and the United King- 
dom sent troops—American troops to Lebanon, and 
British troops to Jordan—in response to appeals from 
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the Governments of those countries for assistance in 
maintaining their territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence. In Lebanon at that time a United Nations 
Observation Group was already functioning to ensure 
against illegal infiltration of personnel or supply of arms 
or other materiel across the Lebanese borders. The 
Group’s establishment and urgent dispatch to Lebanon 
had been authorized by the Security Council on June 11. 

In the Assembly’s unanimously adopted resolution 
of August 21, the Arab states—which were themselves 
the sponsors of the resolution—pledged themselves to 
a good-neighbor policy, and Secretary-General Dag 
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Hammarskjold was requested to make such practical 
arrangements as would adequately help in upholding 
the purposes and principles of the Charter in relation 
to Lebanon and Jordan and thereby facilitate the early 
withdrawal of the foreign troops from those two coun- 
tries. (See the REview for September 1958, volume 5, 
number 3.) 

Within four days the Secretary-General left for the 
Middle East to carry out his mandate, and on Septem- 
ber 29 he made his first report. (See the REVIEW for 
November 1958.) 


Practical Arrangements 


In that report he pointed out that he had found it 
reasonable to conclude that the practical arrangements 
should, on the one hand, provide means for the United 
Nations to keep the implementation of the good- 
neighbor policy continuously within its purview and, 
on the other hand, provide means for the United Na- 
tions, in case of departures from that good-neighbor 
policy, to take appropriate diplomatic or political 
action. 

In Jordan, the Secretary-General assigned Pier P. 
Spinelli, Under-Secretary in charge of the European 
Office of the United Nations in Geneva, to work out 
the necessary practical arrangements for the operation 
there and to serve, on a preliminary basis, ‘as special 
representative of the Secretary-General to assist in the 
implementation of the Assembly’s resolution. A high- 
level representative at Headquarters was to carry out 
any diplomatic actions which might be called for in 
various capitals. 





In Lebanon, the Secretary-General found it unneces- 
sary for the time being to consider any practical ar- 
rangements in addition to the United Nations Observa- 
tion Group, particularly since a further expansion of 
the Group had been envisaged. Significantly, there had 
been a successful development of the good-neighbor 
policy in the area, and in that the Group had been 
helpful. While it was recognized that the terms of ref- 
erence of the Group precluded it from reporting on all 
the possible departures from a satisfactory implementa- 
tion of the good-neighbor policy, nevertheless it was 
felt that, in the cases not covered by UNOGIL, matters 
might be drawn directly to the attention of the Secretary- 
General, who could follow them up with whatever 
diplomatic action was necessary. 

As for the withdrawal of United States troops from 
Lebanon, the Secretary-General reported on November 
10 that the withdrawal had been completed on October 
25. The Group itself reported four days later that 
organized opposition forces had to all intents and pur- 
poses ceased to exist and that the Government was in 
the process of extending its authority over the whole 
country. 

On the evening of December 9, the last group of 
military observers left Beirut, and the Observation 
Group officially ceased its operation. The only mem- 
bers of UNOGIL remaining were certain key personnel 
charged with liquidation procedures. (For a separate 
article on the work and liquidation of UNOGIL, see 


page 22.) 


Withdrawal of British Troops 


As for the withdrawal of United Kingdom troops 
from Jordan, this was completed on November 2. The 
United Kingdom made known to the Secretary-General 
on November 6 that, in agreeing with the Government 
of Jordan that the withdrawal would begin on October 
20, it had taken into account, among other factors, the 
assurances received by Mr. Hammarskjold from other 
Arab Governments concerned that they intended to 
conduct their relations with Jordan in accordance with 
the General Assembly’s resolution of August 21. 

On the initiative of the United Kingdom and in agree- 
ment with the other Governments directly concerned, 
which the United Nations had consulted, the United 
Nations assisted in the air transportation of the British 
paratroops in Jordan from Amman to Nicosia in 
Cyprus, during the period October 25-29. Major- 
General Odd Bull, of Norway, was designated by the 
Secretary-General to organize the participation of 
United Nations personnel in the control arrangement 
for that air transport. For the purpose, he was granted 
leave of absence from his assignment as executive 
member of the Observation Group in Lebanon. 

General Bull assembled the necessary staff by de- 
taching from the UNOGIL air service men with the 
requisite training and experience to serve on the plan- 
ning staff and to man the control posts required. His 
mission was also assisted by officials and technical per- 
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sonnel of the United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in Palestine, the Israel-Syrian Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission and UNoGIL for liaison, communi- 
cation, transportation and secretarial work. UNTSO 
transport aircraft were put at General Bull’s disposal for 
the period of planning and negotiation and also during 
the period of the withdrawal operation, thus affording 
him the necessary mobility for rapid negotiations in 
several widely separated places. General Bull and his 
staff, for the purposes of the operation, were directly 
responsible to the Secretary-General. 


Over Three Countries 


The operation involved eighty-six round-trip mis- 
sions (Nicosia-Amman) by transport aircraft from 
Nicosia, and single flights from Jordan to Nicosia by 
six fighter aircraft and three Valetta transport aircraft. 
The total load carried included 2,168 passengers, 
117 vehicles of various types, together with eighty-five 
trailers and seventy-four airborne trolleys, twenty-five 
guns and 230,500 pounds of freight. The aircraft in- 
volved flew over the territories of Jordan, the United 
Arab Republic (Syria) and Lebanon, and the opera- 
tion had, therefore, to be cleared and coordinated 
among the Governments and air forces in Amman, 
Damascus and Beirut, and the Middle East Air Force 
Headquarters in Cyprus, which was executing the opera- 
tion. The Government of Israel, because of the prox- 
imity of the flights to Israel territory, was kept in- 
formed through UNTSO in Jerusalem. 

The principal problems involved were routing, the 
clearance of flight plans and the establishment of the 
necessary control and navigational systems and com- 
munications. To find a route which was operationally 
and politically acceptable to all parties concerned was 
the major problem. 


Hopes for the Future 


On completion of the mission a message of thanks 
was addressed to the Secretary-General by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom. In it Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd pointed out that the decision to use the 
route by way of Syria was not an easy one, for many 
awkwardnesses and difficulties had been foreseen. 

“I hoped, however,” he added, “that a practical dem- 
onstration of cooperation between the United Arab 
Republic and us under United Nations auspices would 
be of some help to you in your task of furthering the 
fulfilment of the Arab resolution [the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution of August 21]. I now hope that the 
successful outcome of this operation may augur well 
for the future.” 

Thus was closed another chapter of constructive 
United Nations work in the troubled Middle East. 


United Nations Emergency Force 


As stated earlier, the General Assembly at its thir- 
teenth session provided for the financing of the con- 
tinuing operation of the United Nations Emergency 
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Force and, in so doing, noted with satisfaction the 
effective way in which the Force continued to carry out 
its function. During the period covered by a progress 
report on the Force submitted to the Assembly by the 
Secretary-General—from October 9, 1957, to August 
27, 1958—“virtually unbroken quiet has prevailed 
along the entire line between Egypt and Israel,” Mr. 
Hammarskjold said. Before the Assembly’s Special 
Political Committee, the Secretary-General expressed 
his personal view that the interests of the United Na- 
tions “are best served by the continuance of this UNEF 
operation as it has been established.” 

Lieutenant-General E. L. M. Burns, Commander of 
the Force, also spoke to the Committee and said in 
part: “Today in the Gaza Strip, in the watchful pres- 
ence of a chain of United Nations Emergency Force 
sentries, the Arab inhabitants of the Strip are cultivating 
their lands and grazing their flocks up to within a few 
metres of the demarcation line, while, on the other 
side of the line, the inhabitants of the Israel settle- 
ments are going about their agricultural operations, and 
neither side interferes with the other. In 1956 and for 
long before that, exchanges of fire and other types of 
incidents were of almost daily occurrence, and no one 
could approach the demarcation line from either side 
without the risk of being shot. 

“The members of the Force know this and realize 
that their presence in the area—carrying out the task 
laid upon them by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations to assist in maintaining peaceful conditions— 
is a worthwhile one. From time to time there appear in 
the press suggestions that the soldiers of UNEF are bored 
—or ‘browned off,’ to use the British Army expression. 
Well, I don’t believe anyone can do any kind of sentry 
duty for very long without getting bored, because most 
of the time nothing happens. But, generally, the reason 
nothing happens is because the sentry is there. We try 
to impress on the soldiers of UNEF that this watching 
and patrolling of the demarcation line is their duty as 
soldiers of the United Nations Force, and why it is 
necessary. I can say that the troops of all contingents 
in UNEF are doing their duty conscientiously and with 
an understanding of their task, and that the morale of 
the Force is very good.” 

Toward the close of the 1958 part of the thirteenth 
session of the Assembly—on December 4—Israel re- 
quested an urgent meeting of the Security Council to 
consider what it complained was “a grave act of aggres- 
sion committed on December 3, 1958, by the armed 
forces of the United Arab Republic against Israel ter- 
ritory in the Huleh area in northeast Galilee.” 


A “Very Serious” Incident 


A report by Major-General Carl Carlsson von Horn, 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization in 
Palestine, termed the incident a “very serious” one. It 
had two distinct phases, he said—small arms firing 
during which an Israel shepherd was killed, and sub- 
sequent extensive artillery fire directed at military 


positions or villages. 
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General von Horn referred to the failure of the 
Israel-Syrian Mixed Armistice Commission to hold 
regular sessions since June 1951 and to its failure to 
hold emergency meetings save in very exceptional cir- 
cumstances. That situation and the fact that the Chair- 
man of the Mixed Armistice Commission and the Chief 
of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization were 
considered by the two parties as intermediaries who 
should obtain the stoppage of “illegal” practices by the 
other party had created “‘a state of mind contrary to the 
letter and the spirit of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment,” he added. 

It was that state of mind, he observed, which ex- 
plained the second phase of the December 3 incident, 
namely, the resort to artillery after a first phase in 
which small arms were used, the pattern for which had 
been set by a previous incident on November 6; and it 
was that pattern—the use of artillery after the use of 
small arms—‘“which may endanger the peace, already 
threatened by the tension which has developed in the 
growing disrespect for the obligations agreed to in 1949, 
when the General Armistice Agreement was concluded.” 


Secretary-General’s Statement 


The Security Council considered Israel’s complaint 
at two meetings on December 8 and 15. At the begin- 
ning of the December 15 meeting, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral made the following statement: 

“T have asked to speak with the thought in mind that 
my deep involvement with the developments in the 
Middle East and my daily contacts with those develop- 


ments may make it appropriate for me to explain to 
the Council how I envisage the present situation in the 
Huleh region, which is reflected in the question now 
before this body. 

“It has always been my firm view that no military 
action in contravention of the cease-fire clauses of the 
General Armistice Agreements, as reconfirmed in the 
undertakings of 1956, can be justified, even by prior 
military action from the other side, except in the case 
of obvious self-defence, in the most accurate sense of 
the word, and even then limited to what the actual 
defence need may reasonably be considered as having 
warranted. Any wavering by the United Nations in the 
application of this principle would lead to a situation 
characterized by military actions and counter-actions in 
a cumulative series. The danger implicit in such a de- 
velopment is only too well known from past experience. 

“As the use of armed force in contravention of the 
cease-fire clauses in anything but self-defence cannot, 
in my view, be justified by the use of force by the other 
party, it is obvious that it can be justified even less by 
a local conflict of interest, or a dispute about the legal 
situation. 

“It is, of course, for the members of the Council 
themselves to form, on the basis of the report presented 
by the Chief of Staff, their own judgment as to whether, 
how and to what extent the principles mentioned apply 
to the developments under consideration. Without in 
any way anticipating the findings and conclusions of the 





Council—in doing so I obviously would be out of order 

I feel that, so as to avoid any misunderstanding of 
the restraint which thus is imposed on me, I may be 
permitted to state that, personally, I note the incident 
before the Council with the deepest concern. 

“One matter is the consideration of the principles to 
be maintained and the judgments which they may call 
for in the case which is before the Council. Another 
matter, to which I as Secretary-General have to give 
most serious attention, is the underlying problems which 
have led to the present state of tension and to the use 
of force. Whatever these problems, if they are not con- 
sidered as justifying the use of force, they call, on the 
other hand, for serious efforts toward a peaceful solu- 
tion eliminating the cause of friction. In my opinion, 
the Chief of Staff has already made commendable ef- 
forts to come to grips with those underlying problems. 
I am convinced that his continuing work in this direc- 
tion has the fullest support of the Security Council. It 
is my hope that the parties, likewise, will cooperate with 
him fully, in a spirit of frankness and reconciliation 
and guided by the necessity to restore and maintain 
peaceful conditions. 


Chain-Reaction Cannot Be Permitted 


“I am concerned about the deterioration in condi- 
tions around the Huleh region and the northern demili- 
tarized zone which has taken place over the year and 
has led to serious incidents in November and Decem- 
ber. I am even more concerned about symptoms indi- 
cating that the deterioration is continuing. Although I 
may understand the security reasons which prompt a 
nation to proceed with measures, like a military build- 
up, in an area which has proved to be explosive, I know 
from experience that in actuality such steps, in such a 
situation as the present one, tend to increase the in- 
security. What has happened, therefore, must be the 
starting point for a turn of developments in a more 
favorable direction. It cannot be permitted to continue 
as a chain-reaction, involving steadily increasing risks. 

“I wish to draw the attention of the Council to my 
plan to visit the countries concerned within the near 
future. It is my intention while there to take up the 
situation, to which I have referred, for most serious con- 
sideration by the authorities of Israel and the United 
Arab Republic, in the hope of breaking the present 
trend and soliciting their full support for our efforts to 
attack the underlying problems which are at the source 
of the tension. 

“Finally, I wish to inform the Security Council about 
the following: by letters addressed to the Israel and 
Syrian authorities, the Chief of Staff requested on 
December 11, 1958, that arrangements be made as 


early as possible for visits by United Nations military 


observers to the areas within the northeastern region, 
which in this case are of interest and which are specifi- 
cally mentioned in article V of the General Armistice 
Agreement. Of relevance in this context is, of course, 
also the general right of United Nations observers to 
freedom of movement in fulfilment of their task, a right 


which has been consistently emphasized by this Council 
and which was reconfirmed by special undertakings by 
the parties in May 1956. 

“Positive replies have been received from the Syrian 
and the Israel authorities, and I can inform the Council 
that inspections have started this morning.” 


Authority Must Be Respected 


After further statements by representatives of the 
two parties and of eight of the eleven members of the 
Council, the Council adjourned without setting a date 
for its next meeting. The President for December, 
Gunnar V. Jarring, of Sweden, concluded the meeting 
with the following statement: 

“I am certain the Council agrees that incidents of the 
nature we have been discussing are regrettable, but 
also that they can be effectively dealt with by the Chief 
of Staff and his organization. 

“We fully recognize the gravity of the action about 
which Israel has complained. The Council will, I feel 
confident, agree that the authority of the United Nations 
should be respected and that the parties should continue 
their cooperation with the Chief of Staff of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization in the spirit of 
the armistice agreement. 

“We have listened to the statement by the Secretary- 
General and taken note of his intention to visit the 
countries concerned, and there to take up the present 
situation for most serious consideration by the authori- 
ties of Israel and the United Arab Republic, in the 
hope of breaking the present trend and soliciting their 
full support for our efforts to attack the underlying 
problems which are at the source of the tension. 

“I venture to express the hope that the incidents of 
which we have now heard are of an isolated nature. I 
am convinced that the parties will do everything in their 
power to prevent recurrences, which would tend to 
create new tensions in the Middle East.” 

The Secretary-General left New York by air on 
December 18 for Stockholm. He planned to leave there 
on December 22 for Gaza, by way of Copenhagen and 
Beirut, to spend Christmas with United Nations Emer- 
gency Force troops. He was scheduled to leave Gaza on 
December 26 for Khartoum, Sudan, arriving there the 
same day. From Khartoum, the Secretary-General was 
to fly on December 28 to Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, to 
attend the opening meeting of the new Economic Com- 
mission for Africa being held on December 29. 

From Addis Ababa, the Secretary-General was next 
scheduled to go to Mogadiscio, Somaliland, where he 
planned to spend most of December 30. At midnight of 
the same day, he was to fly to Jerusalem where he 
planned to remain three days. 

He was scheduled to leave Jerusalem on January 3 
for Amman, Jordan. On January 4 he planned to go to 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, to remain there until the evening 
of January 5, when he was to proceed to Cairo. He 
planned to stay in Cairo until January 8, when he was 
to fly to Benghazi, Libya. On January 9 he planned to 
return to United Nations Headquarters by way of Rome. 
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These are views of an international course in 
marine biology which was held in Bombay in 
October and November 1958, sponsored by the 
Institute of Science there and the UNESCO South 
Asia Science Cooperation Office, New Delhi, for 
teachers and lecturers in biology of universities of 
Burma, India, Nepal, Pakistan and Thailand. The 
director of the course was the Director of the 
Institute of Science, ard two experts from Italy 
and the United Kingdom were associated with him. 
At right, the participants are collecting shore 
organisms; below, a sea current measuring device 
is being set up aboard the Indian naval ship 
Ranjit, which was lent for the studies at sea; 
and, bottom right, the director is giving an 


explanation of some of the local marine animals. 





